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THE CUM-CONSTRUCTIONS: THEIR HIS- 
TORY AND FUNCTIONS. 



Part I. — Critical. 

§ I. Twenty years ago, Latin grammars generally taught that 
the mode after *'r«w causal'* and **cum adversative'' was due to 
the causal or adversative idea itself, and that the use of the 
same mode after '* cum temporar' was due to a more or less pal- 
pable causal or adversative feeling intermixed with the temporal 
idea. 

The mode after " qui causal " and " qui adversative^' it was 
thought, was to be explained by the influence of the causal and 
adversative ^«w-clauses ; the common formula being that qui, 
when equivalent to cum is, took the subjunctive. 

The refutation of these positions always lay at hand. The 
subjunctive in the ^///-clauses cannot have been due to the 
influence of the ^//w-clauses, since the use of the mode in the 
former is older than its use in the latter. Further, not only is 
there no conceivable reason why the causal or adversative idea 
as such should find expression in the subjunctive, but, in point 
of fact, the presence of the causal or adversative idea in its 
full and undoubted force, namely in clauses introduced by quod, 
quia, quoniam, quando, quamquam, is absolutely without effect 
upon the mode. 

§ 2. A more metaphysical explanation of the subjunctive in 
causal, adversative, and temporal clauses makes it the result 
of their subordination to their main clauses, the indicative being 
regarded, according to this view, as the mode of independence, 
the subjunctive as the mode of dependence. The theory, however, 
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proceeds from a conception of the workings of subordination, 
and, in general, of the natural history of modal constructions, ^ 
for which neither antecedent probability nor actual evidence can 
be shown. 

First, as regards antecedent probability: — 

The process of subordination consists simply in attaching to \ 
one sentence, in which a certain person, thing, etc , is mentioned, I 
a second sentence containing a second mention of that same 
person, thing, etc., and consequently admitting of the form of 
summary repetition called the relative. But in this attaching 
of one sentence to another there is, per se, no change in the 
nature, of the idea to be expressed by the second verb ; and 
without a change of idea we have no right to postulate a change 
of mode.* 

Next, as to the actual evidence : — 

It is not claimed that an effect is produced bj' subordination 
upon the mode of the verb of the relative clause in any cases 
except those now in question and those that come under the 
head of the subjunctive by assimilation. Now, the latter use 
is (as I have said, with supporting examples, in the "American 
Journal of Philology," No. 29, pp. 54-57) the psychological out- 
come of the (act that, in a great mass of sentences, the modal 
feeling which in the main clause expresses itself in the subjunc- 
tive continues to exist, cither unchanged in kind or only slightly 
shaded, in the clauses attached to it. The use of the mode 
with true, but often faint, modal feeling in the great mass of 
clauses dependent upon other subjunctives, begets what may be 
called the subjunctive habit. The subjunctive by assimilation 
is therefore a stylistic issue of a frequently recurring phenome- 
non. But this usage gives no countenance to the theory just 
cited ; for the causal, adversative, and temporal relative clauses 
in the subjunctive are found to be as freely attached to main 
clauses in the indicative as to main clauses in the subjunctive. 
The theory, then, is without the evidence of facts outside of the 
constructions which it would explain. But it is not simply 
without the evidence of facts, — it is contradicted by the facts. 

n (hat there may noi be a subsequent devel- 



1 As will be 91 
opment of ibc idc 



M) later, I do no 
\ carried by tbe 
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The subordination is as complete in the indicative clauses after 
quod, quia, quoniam, and quando^ and in a great multitude of 
indicative clauses after the very particles under discussion, — 
cum and qui^ — as in the subjunctive aim- and ^///-clauses. The 
verb of the ^ww-clause in gratulor tibi cum tantum vales apud 
Dolabellam (Cic, Att., 14, 17, A 3) is as much subordinated as 
the verb of the r;/;»-clause in quae cum ita sint^ Catilina, perge 
quo coepisti (Cic, Cat., i, 5, i). 

§ 3. Another explanation that is given is simply a more meta- 
physical and impalpable form of the doctrine just discussed ; 
namely, that "the subjunctive was originally an expression of 
the subjectivity of a thought, and that out of this use was' de- 
veloped its employment as the mode of subordination." 

One is sorry to find this view maintained in the Grammar of 
Stolz and Schmalz, — a fact the more disappointing, because in 
that Grammar parataxis plays a great part. I subjoin the pass- 
age in which the view is stated (p. 332) : — 

Eine Hauptfrage ist hier die nach Modus und Tempus des unter- 
geordneten Satzes. Der Konjunktiv war ursprtinglich nur der Ausdruck 
filr die Subjektivitat eines Gedankens, und daraus entwickelte sich seia 
Gebrauch als Modus der Abhangigkeit Er findet sich nun in Rela- 
tivsatzen dann, wenn eine innere Beziehung der beiden Satze, sei es ia 
konsekutiver, kausaler oder andere Weise ausgesprochen warden soil, 
und zwar durchweg in der Latinitat ; denn dieser Gebrauch des Rela- 
tivpronomens ist spezifisch lateinisch. Dagegen stand urspriinglich in den 
mit Konjunktionen eingeleiteten Satzen zumeist der Indicativ [abgesehen 
von den Finalsatzen] ; dass auch diese den Konjunktiv annahmen, ist 
der letzte Schritt in der Entwicklung dieser Syntax, wie wir es nament- 
lich bei qiwm konstatieren konnen. Wie nun die klassische Sprache den 
unterordnenden Konjunktiv sehr ausgiebig verwendet, u. s. w. 

The arguments used above apply equally here. 

It will not do to take refuge under the general term subjec- 
tivity. That term cannot possibly represent the feeling with 
which the subjunctive and optative were employed when the 
first attempts were made, through the utterance of sounds 
differing from those already habitual, — those which we now 
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call the signs of the indicative, — to convey a difference of feel* 
ing. The term subjictive really represents a late abstraction, 
formed from the sum total of the individual ideas expressed by 
the various subjunctive constructions ; whereas in the beginning 
the subjunctive and optative must have expressed certain fairly 
definite and unabstruse ideas. It is still a matter of dispute 
whether these were, as Delbriick and Jolly maintain, the will of 
the speaker and the wish of the speaker, or whether, as Langc 
held, the second idea was that of a " bescheidenen Behauptung." 
or whether it was that of potentiality, or whether, lastly, as Green- 
ough taught in his Analysis of the Latin Verb. 1870 (Whitney's 
Sanskrit Grammar, 1879, § 575, suggests the same view as very 
possibly correct), the original idea, both of subjunctive and 
optative, was that of mere futurity. But, at any rate, the 
original ideas, whatever they were, were of a simple nature, 
difficult for us now to determine, but unabstract in the time 
when they had not yet begun to develop. Now, it is true that 
they were "subjective;" but it by no means follows that any- 
thing that may appear to us to have a subjective element in it 
(as, in the present case, the recognition of causal or adversative 
relations existing between actual occurrences or states) is to be 
accounted for by the simple application of the word. The fallacy 
is the familiar one of the undistributed middle. All original 
subjunctive ideas are subjective ; but it does not follow that all 
subjective ideas are therefore to be expressed by the subjunc- 
tive. This particular kind of subjectivity cannot be traced back 
to any of the fundamental kinds of subjective ideas that have as 
yet beeij proposed, or are likely to be proposed, for the starting- 
points of the development of the subjunctive constructions. 
Furthermore, it is only the philosopher- — and only the philoso- 
pher of the school of Hume or Kant — that feels, in dealing 
with facts (the contents of the c««-c]auscs in question are facts), 
the distinction between "objective" and "subjective." To the 
ordinary human mind, the relations between facts are as real as 
arc the facts themselves. It would be odd if, "alone among the 
IS, the Romans, outdoing even the subtile-minded Greeks, 
had anticipated the Critique of Pure Reason, and left, as their 
flag of discovery, the mode of the c«m-clause. And, if we were 
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for the moment really in doubt about the matter, we should only- 
have to look once more at the constructions after quod, quia, 
quottiam, quando, and qiiamquaiu, in order to convince ourselves. 
No theory can shirk the question, How did the f«;«-clauses come 
to take the subjunctive, when neither the ^Hf(/-clause did nor, 
until the beginning of the decadence, the ^waw/^f/AMz-clause ? 
The explanation of " subjectivity " given by Madvig, and ac- 
cepted by Schmalz. both for the cum- and ^«i-clauses and for 
result-clauses, must be characterized, in spite of the admirable 
features of the Stolz-Schmalz Grammar, as a mere temporary 

I fis-aller. 

I venture, therefore, not only to maintain that the " subordi- 
nating" use of the Latin subjunctive is not an original use, 
nor directly connected with an original use, but also to insist 
upon the view (familiar enough since Delbriick's book of 1871, 
but not yet sufficiently controlling Latinists) that, in the study 
of the history of a given hypotactic subjunctive construction, 
no other procedure should for a moment be thought of until 
the most careful investigation has been conducted, c« /Af/y/tJ- 
thesis of an ultimate paratactic origin, with a descent affected, 
or not affected, as the case may be, by psychological influences. 
And I believe that, with the exception of the subjunctive con- 
struction by assimilation, the origin of which we have seen, and 
possibly one or two other constructions, the method will success- 
fully dispose of the problems. In fact, I cherish the hope that 
the present investigation will satisfactorily trace {or confirm the 
work which others have done to trace) to an original indepen- 
dent subjunctive the greater number of those subordinate con- 
structions that have presented serious difficulty ; namely, the 
causal, the adversative, the temporal, the characterizing, and the 

, consecutive.' 

A theory propounded by E, Hoffmann in t86o, that the ground 

• Delbriick's views, it is rumored, have been aomewhai modified, since ihe 
pubticalion mcniioned, with regard to the necessary universally apparently there- 
n assumed for the method. And, indeed, it is antecedently clear that, when a 
node has come to have a cert^n (ccling attached to it, that feelin|; may, in dmes 
I syntactically late, find outright expression in a combination corresponding to no 
1 Independent construction. But Delbriick's book has nevertheless determined, for 
Mice and for all, the proper attitude oE the invesligalot. 
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of the distinction between the modes in temporal sentences 
lay in the distinction between absolute and relative time, had 
for the first ten years little visible effect. 

§ 4- Meanwhile D. Grohe, in his dissertation " De usu Teren- 
tiano particularum temporalium" (Breslaii, 1867), treating cum, 
somewhat cursorily, among other particles, took the ground that 
cum always deals with time, that the subjunctive ir///«-sentence 
indicates the quality of the time at which the action of the 
main verb took place, and, further, that in the apparent causal, 
conditional, and concessive subjunctive c«?«-sentences the mode 
is due to the same reason. The gist of Grohe's theory is 
included in three sentences, which follow: — 

. . . Quo niminim indicatur eo tempore quod habeat earn qualitatem 
quae significetur in relaiivo membro aclionem demonstrativi enunciati 
evenire (p. 1 7), 

Quuftt pariicuk nunquam non de tempore dicitur (p. 19). 

In lis locis uhi guum vim causalera, condicionalem, concessivam 
induisse videatur causa eius rei non in particula ipsa sed in nostra 
ipsorum intuilionc posita est (p. 19). 

Liibbert, in his " Die Syntax von Qiiom." suggests that Grohe, 
in the development of these views, was probably under the in- 
fluence of Haase, with whom he studied, and whom he mentions 
in his introduction. Whatever soundness there may have been 
in Grohe's views, however, he does not make them good lo his 
readers. I heard a minister say the other day; "When God 
has given us six days for work and play, we filch from hira 
the seventh." The if//f«-clause corresponds exactly to the 
subjunctive CKW-clause ; but it is not a fair way of looking at 
the facts of language to maintain that the word zviien deals 
only with lime, and this particular if/i«/-clause expresses the 
quality of the time at which we filch. That is not what we 
feel as we hear the sentence. The idea of time does not 
occur to our minds. Whether the kernel of the theory, then, 
be sound or not, the view laid down by Grdhe does not account 
to us for the observed facts. And accordingly, though twenty 
years have passed by since that time, and though the posthu- 
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mous publication of Haase's treatment of the subject,' from 
notes of his lectures taken in 1857-8 by the editor, Hermann 
Peter, and in 18G4-5 by A, Langen, shows that Liibbert was 
right in his surmise that Grohe was following his professor's 

I view,^ yet the theory has won no recognition, and indeed has 

r hardly gained so much as a hearing. 



§ 5. Three years after Grohe's dissertation, Liibbert, in " Die 
I Syntax von Qitom " (Breslaii, 1870), took up afresh the doctrine 
of Hoffmann of the year i86o, strengthened it, as he thought, 
at its weak points, and found a theoretical basis, — with which 
Hoffmann had made no attempt to provide it. Thereupon 
the doctrine, which, as Hoffmann afterward complained, had 
I attracted little attention, suddenly became famous and gained 
great following. In 1873 Hoffmann published a second 
edition of his treatise, in which he refuted nearly everything 
that Liibbert had contributed to the subject, and offered an 
entirely different theoretical basis for his own views. Each 
of the two fathers of the doctrine had now shown the other 
to be quite in the wrong (except that Hoffmann had had the 
last word in proposing a fundamental ground) ; and in fact 
there was very little in common between them, except the 
bare phrase absolute and relative time. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the disagreement of the doctors, the doctrine throve, and 
may now fairly be called the accepted faith. Though it 
has made no conquests in England, in America it is largely 
r influential through the Grammars of Allen and Greenough, 
' and of Harkness. In France it is in possession of the Gram- 
mars of Keinach, and of Guardia and Wierzeyski. (Antoine, 
however, holds to the old view of line nuance de causality.) 
In Germany, it is adopted in Draeger's Hislorische Syntax, 
in the two advanced Grammars, namely, Stolz and Schmalz's 
and Kiihner's ([he last edition), in Lattmann and Miiller's, in 
_ Goldbacher's, and in Feldmann's manual. (The Ellendt-Seyffert, 

' Vorlesungfo Uberlat. .Sprachwisaenschati, II. pp. 217 seq. 
* Haaae announces himself as in part in harmony with Hoffmann's view ; but it 
I clear tbat he had lormrrVj held, and still held in good part, the view which 
■Crdhe had put forth. 
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Koziol, Gossrau, and Schottmiiller-Putsche Grammars hold to 
the old ground of an " inner connection." Holzweissig does 
not declare himself.) 

I attribute the success of Hoffmann's view to three causes : 
first, the prevailing and just discontent with the older doc- 
trines existing at the time when he wrote ; second, the exceeding 
clusiveness of his argument, — an elusiveness so great that one 
might very easily, in a moment of faint-heartedness, prefer to 
say " yes," rather than so far examine it as to have the right to 
say " no; " and third, the fact that the foundation of the whole 
theory — namely, the reason why relativity of time demands 
the subjunctive — is kept out of sight for thirteen years, that 
is, until the last few pages of the second edition. Whatever 
may be the cause, however, the doctrine has now a great 
vogue; and that fact, in case it is unsound, is a correspond- 
ingly great misfortune. A methodical refutation is therefore 
needed, — no light and no brief task, since Hoffmann's volume 
contains 226 pages, and Liibbert's 269. 

In my exposition I shall follow Hoffmann's order, treating 
first the contents of the first edition (i860), but citing from the 
more accessible second edition (1873). 

As a help to the eye, his tenets, whether expressed in my own 
words or in his (literal translations being indicated by quotation 
marks), will be printed in smaller type ; while my criticisms will 
be in type of full size. 

For convenience of reference, the positions taken by him at 
the outset will be stated here in detached propositions, and 
partly in my own words; but I give the text of the original 
below. 

(a) Poslquam, ubi, ut, and simtil atque take the indicative of the 
historical perfect, the imperfect, or the pluperfect (p. 5). 

{b) This perfect is an absolute tense ; i. e., it regards an act from the , 
point of view of the speaker, without relation to any other act in the 
past (p. s). (The detioition is given most clearly on p. 80.) 

(i-) But an examination wiil siiow us that the imper/eet after these 
paiticles is likewise an absolute tense, expressing an act, not as going on 
at the time of another act (which wouKl be a relative use), but as lying 
in the past in the form of an independent existence, having no relation 
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mylhing but the time of the speaker (which is an absolute use) ; and 

imilar examination will show us that the pluperfect after these parti- 

I cles is not aoristic, but logical, /. e., it represeins a past state of affairs as 

[ the result left by the previous completion of an act, and so is practically 

equivalent to an imperfect absolute. All three, tlien, of the indicative 

tenses used after /w/fwaw, etc., are absolute. 

{d) From the fact that these particles are found coupled with abso- 
lute tenses, it follows that they are in tlieir nature adapted to put two 
iHtlependtnt and coordinate acts or states into temporal relation with 
each other; and, contrariwise, that they are not adapted to put to- 
gether subordinate act and main act ; or if, as rarely, they do so put 
together subordinate act and main act, tliey must then require the 
subjunctive (p. 5),* 

This last position is stated more fully on p. 46, as follows : 
(<■) " If, now, we have found that all the pluperfects which are intro- 
duced \i^ postquam or its synonymes are of the logical kind, — that is. are 
of the nature of imperfects, — and that the pluperfect accordingly is not 
conditioned by relation to the main clause and temporal subordination 
under it, but is the expression of a state of affairs resulting from a com- 
pleted action, and existing beside of the main act or stale with which 
it is made parallel, then the conclusion follows of itself, that (i) in cases 

1 AI9 dieses Gemcinsame aber in dem Gebrauche dec Conjunctioncn fatljuam 
\ptaiea quam\^ ttbi^ ut, simut, simul ac ; tcrncr dcr Conjunctioncn anCfguaniypnitS' 
f wun ,- endlich dum, donee, quoad, ergibt sich alxr, dass sic sich nur mit dem In- 
dicativ dcr Hauptzciten vErbiiiden, sei es, dass die Nebcnzeiten, Imperfect und 
PlusquamperrccI, iiberbaupt ausgeschlossEn sind mit Au^nahme des Falles, wo das 
Imperfect nicbt sowot die relative GleJchzeitigkeit gegenuber einem anderen Pra- 
I bezeicbncn, sondern vielmehr ein vccgangenel Scin nach Maasgabe der 
Beicha&enheit des5e]t)en als Zusland cbarakleriiiercn soil, so daai ei in gewiaser 
Weise die Gellung eines letbstandigCTi, nur besonders quaiificierten Pratetitums 
erhalt, — odcrda»nur der Conjuncllv jcncr Nebcnzeiten zuiasaigist. Das letziere 
gilt fur antiguam myA friusquam, das erstere (iir alle iibcigen aufgcFiihrten Partikeln. 

Daraus foigl somil, dass diese Conjunctionen etgenllich nur dazu tteslimmt sind, 
■elbslindigea und sich coordiniettea in teinporale Bezichung zu einander lu atellen 1 
dass sie dagegen fur die Beiiehung und Verkniipfung von nicht coord inicrtem, 
also [iif die Vetltniipfaig einea Faclums mit untcrgeordneten Umslsnden, die als 
solche in den relativen Zeiten, Imperfect oder Plusqu am perfect, gegeben werden 
mOssten, sich cntweder gar niclit eigncn, oder dass sie datin den Canjuncliv 
bedingcn. 

Der VerlauC dieaer Abbandlung nird zeigen, dass in dem cben aufgestellten 

Satie augleich auch die Rcgel iiber den mit dem Icmporalen rum lu vcrbindcnden 

I Modus ausgesproclien ist : dass namlich der Indicaliv nur luliissig iat, wo aim dem 

leitausdruck nach coordinierics vcrbindct ; dasi dagegeo bci temporaler Unler- 

■Dfdnung der Conjunciiv eintrctcn muss. 
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where we have to do, not with this logical pluperfect, but with tlie aortstic 
pluperfect, and likewise (2) in cases where, through the choice of the 
imperfect, a past act is given, not so much in its quality acd nature as 
a state, but rather as lasting relatively to the event with which it is made 
parallel, — that in these cases, according to the fundamental rule pointed 
out at the beginning for the mode after the temporal particles, the indic- 
ative is equally inadmissibie, and that the subjunctive of these relative 
lenses, namely, the imperfect or pluperfect, must be employed." ' 

{/) Our further inquiry will show that the principle thus detected and 
laid down for the Jios/fuam-claiises, etc., is the one that governs the 
ram-clauses ; viz., that the indicative is used where cum connects coor- 
dinate acts (temporal ciiori/inafion), the subjunctive where it connects 
subordinate act and main act (temporal subordinalion) (pp. 5-6). 

Before proceeding to a detailed examination of Hoffmann's 
treatment, I wish to bring three objections against his general 
method. The first of these I have already touched upon. 

1. The real ground of the use of the subjunctive in the ex- 
pression of relative time — the reason why the iiiea of temporal 
relativity should in the nature of things express itself in the sub- 
junctive and not in the indicative, in other words, the founda- 
tion of the whole elaborate structure — is not mentioned by 
Hoffmann until thirteen years after he announces and advocates 
his doctrine, in a volume of no little size (102 pp.). One can 
hardly call this scientific procedure, even if the hidden founda- 
tion proved finally to be sound. 

2. In keeping with this silence in regard to the most vital 

' Wenn wir aomil nun g^funden haben, dass alle die mit ptalquam und dea sy- 
Bonymen Partikeln verbundenen Plusquampcrfecle lugischer An sind, d. h. Imper- 
fuCl-Natur hal>cn, das PlusquampErfccl somit nichl durch die Relation und lem- 
porale Unteiordnung unter den Hauptsatz b«dingt. sondern dcr Auadruck des aus 
einer abgescblo^enea llandlung resulticrenden ZusUndcs ist. der ncben dccn ver- 
glichenen EreignissE odei Zustande forlbeslcht; so wird $ich von selbst die FqI- 
gcrung crgeben, dass in Fallen, wo wir C5 nichi mit dicsem logischcn, sondcrn 
mit dem aorislischcn PI usquam perfect zu thun haben, und ebcnso auch in Ftillcil, 
wo durch Wahl des Imperfects ein Prateritum nicht aowol seiner Natur nach 
als Zustand qualificicrl, sondem nur als reiativ danernd gegenuber dem vergli- 
chenen Ereignisse, somit als subjective Zeilbeslimmung desaelben gefisat werdcn 
dass in dieseti Fallen nach der am Eingange angcdeulelen Crundrcgel iiber 
den Modus der Zcitpirlikeln auch nicht mehr der tndlcaiiv zulusig sei. vielmebr 
der Coniiincliv dicser rclaliven Zeiten, dcs Imperfects und Plasquampcrfects cio- 
babe, 
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thing in the whole matter is the process of constant assump- 
tion which characterizes the book. Of the positions (a) to (rf) 
above, (a) and (6) are of course sound. Whether {c) is likewise 
sound we shall see later. But if we grant (a), (l>), and {c), it 
would still be impossible to assent to such processes as appear in 
(d) and (e). To the statement in (d): "It follows that . . . if, as 
rarely, they do so put together subordinate act and main act, 
they must then require the subjunctive," the answer must be that 
it is impossible for us to assent to any proposition regarding the 
necessity of the subjunctive until we are trusted with the secret 
of the essential ground of that mode in this particular phenom- 
enon. Nor is anything accomplished by the statement in (f): 
" // follows of itself . . ., according to the fundamental rule laid 
down at tite beginning for the mode, that the indicative is in these 
cases not admissible, but that, on the contrary, the subjunctive 
of the relative tenses — namely, the imperfect and pluperfect — 
must necessarily make its appearance." Nothing follows from 
any rule until that rule is — not assumed, as it is by Hoffmann, 
but — proved. While we seem, in this passage, to have made 
some progress, we have in reality not advanced a step beyond 
the original assertion, which assertion was itself an assumption. 

The same procedure obtains throughout the book ; but this 
single specimen must suffice. 

3. The point of attack is ill-chosen. Hoffmann begins with 
postquam, and proceeds to cnm. But the subjunctive con- 
struction with postquam, etc., appears late, and is always ex- 
tremely rare ; while the subjunctive with cum is the older, and 
is extremely common. The antecedent probabiUty would be, 
not that the key to the subjunctive cww-constructions would be 
found in ihe/cj/ywrtw-constructions, but that these late and rare 
/tfj-/^«ii>«-subjunctives were brought about through the influence 
of the ^«jK-subjunctives. At any rate, the investigation should 
start from the older and commoner constructions. 

We have now to examine in detail tlie propositions already 
quoted, and the further development of the argument. 

The common construction after postquam, ubi, ui, and simul 
utqae is the indicative of the perfect, the imperfect, or pluperfect. 
This perfect is an absolute tense ; i. «■., it expresss an act simply 
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as lying somewhere back of the speaker's present, and as not 
thought of in any temporal relation to anything else. Propo- 
sitions {a) and (&) are therefore sound. But proposition (c) — 
namely, that the imperfect and pluperfect indicatives in these 
constructions arc also absolute — rests upon a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of these tenses. 

As I have indicated with some fullness in a paper on The Se- 
quence of Tenses, Part II., American Journal of Philology, No. 
29, the pluperfect or imperfect indicative tells us two things as 
regards time : (i) it informs us that we have to deal, not with the 
writer's present, but with a certain (defined or not defined) past 
time with which his mind is occupied ; (2) it informs us that 
the act was at that certain past time in a completed stage fpluper- 
fect), or in process (imperfect). If I say aedificaverat (he had his 
house built), ray verb strictly informs my hearer merely that 
(1) at a certain past time, which I have in mind, the house- 
building was (2) 2. fait accompli. If I say acdificabat (he was a- 
building his house), my verb strictly informs my hearer merely 
that at a certain past time, with which my mind is for the 
moment busied, the house-building was in process. 

But a third idea, not given by the verb, is inevitably associated 
with these two, and is felt in connection with them by the hearer; 
namely, since at a certain time, which I have in mind, the act was 
a fait accompli, the activity itself was — in part, at least — prior 
to that time, that is, perfect to it ; and, similarly, since at a certain 
time which I have in mind the act represented by the imperfect 
was in process, the activity necessarily was contemporaneous with 
that lime. To summarize the matter, then, the pluperfect and 
imperfect express two things, and two things alone; namely, 
(i) where the time lies which the speaker has in mind as his 
mental point of view (namely, in the past, in the present, or in 
the future), and (2) in what stage of advancement the act was at 
that time: and to these two ideas the mind unconsciously adds 
a third idea as a sure inference, namely, (3) that of the priority 
of the activity to the point of view, or its contemporaneousness 
with the point of view. 

But it will be observed that there appears as yet — in other 
words, there is in the tense itself — no reference to any other act. 
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' that is, no "relativity." How this function o£ relativity comes 
to exist, will be explained later. 

Out of the original and simple meaning of the imperfect, as 
just stated, various others arise : — 

The tense lends itself to employment in certain specific cases 
for which ihere exists no distinct tense. The being engaged in 
an act will of course be expressed by a tense which presents an 
act as in process, — namely, an imperfect, a present, or a future; 
and this idea of being engaged in an act will equally be conveyed 
by the tense, even if the speaker and hearer are aware that 
the act was never brought to a successful issue. But the being 
engaged in an act which is never brought to a successful issue 
practically means the dying to bring it about ; and thus arises the 
so-called conative use. Lastly, the activity which is presented 
to the hearer as being in process may talie the form of a succes- 
sion of identical acts, the sum total forming a process ; and in this 
way the idea of habit may come to be associated with the tense, 
as in maiores nostri diicebant, — nos diicimus, — posteri dncent. 
The imperfect (or present, or future), then, which originally 
conveys the idea of an act merely as being in process at a cer- 
tain time, may also be employed where the thought is of an 
mttenipied or an habitual act. 

Corresponding to these uses of the imperfect of verbs that 
express activities are similar uses for verbs that express a state. 
We may then formulate the uses of the imperfect as follows; 

The imperfect represents (i) an act as in process, or a state 
as in existence, at a certain past time which the speaker has in 
I mind ; (2) a conative act ; (3) an habitual act or stale. 

The first use is liable to be misapprehended, and the young 
I student commonly has, in fact, a false conception of it.' Its 



5 continued action, while the perfec 



' Namely, that the impcifecl indie; 
3 momentary action. 
The length of lime occupied by an act is a matter of entire indifference lo the 
fense. An act that in itself occupied but a moment, or the least fractioti of a second 
e most delicate scientific appaialus can detect, — as, ?.^., the flashing of > 
■ pistol, — may be expressed by (he imperfect ; while a war that went on for years or 
lor generations may be enpresaed by the suramariiiug perfect, as in Cacaar, B. G., 
4, 4. t : " In eadcm causa fuerunt Usipelea et Tencleri, quos supra diximus, qui 
tamflurti aunot Sucborum vim tmlinueruni." It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
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force, however, may easily be made clear, from the illustration of 
a photograph taken by the instantaneous process. That photo- 
graph represents a combination of acts, the time occupied by 
them, so far as the photograph tells us, being a smalt fraction of 
a second. Everything is arrested in the happening, in process, in 
progress, in course, or whatever other phrase may best describe the 
fact. At the moment of the taking of the photograph — say on 
August I, 18S7, at noon — a person describing the scene would 
use the present tense: "Jones is putting up his umbrella | Smith 
is just lifting his right foot ; Brown has just crossed the street." 
Everything is in presents and perfects. But, the moment hav- 
ing once passed by, those actions, arrested by the photographer 
in the very happening, must alt be expressed by imperfects and 
pluperfects, the point cf view remaining always noon of August 
I, 18S7: "Jones was putting up his umbrella ; Smith was Just 
lifting his right foot ; Brown had just crossed the street." An 
exact illustration may be found in Virgil's description, Aen. r, 
483-4, of the picture of a passage in the siege of Troy, found by 
yEneas in Carthage, 

Ter cjtcum Iliacos raptaveiit Hcctora muros, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vcndcbnt Achiltcs. 
The imperfect and pluperfect, therefore, arc freely used in 
word-painting, even in cases where in English we employ the 
perfect, as in Livy's much-quoted siabant deligad ad palum 
nobilissinti iuvenes (2. 5, 6) ^ there they stood, bound to the 
stake, young men of noble rank. The common Roman proce- 
dure in the telling of a story may be said to be to give (in suc- 
cessive combinations) situations, and acts occurring under those 
situations, the former being expressed by pluperfects and im- 
perfects, the latter by historical perfects ; or, to put it in an- 
other way. a succession of narrative perfects, with frequent 
illustrations by instantaneous photographs. This is a very 
simple matter; and yet I am so confident that it requires 
emphasis that I add an illustration from Caesar, B. G., 7, 62 : 

some ot our grammars should define the imperfecl ss indic.lting tonl'mutd actian ; 
(or, apart from the fact Ihal the phrase is not cjiacl. the young slmlrnt inevitably 
associates with the tense thus (telined the idea of length of lime, and, by natural 
inference, supposes the perfect to deal only with momenlary aclioos, 
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Labienus . . . dat signam proelii. Primo concursu ab dextro coma, ubi septima 
legio constiterat, hostes pelluntur atque in fugam coniciuntur ; ab sinistro, quern 
locum duodccima legio tenebat, cum primi ordines hostium transfixi telis conddis- 
sent, tamen acerrime reliqui resistebant, nee dabat suspicionem fugae quisquam. 
Ipse dux Camulogenus suis aderat atque eos cohortabatur. Incerto nunc etiam 
exitu victoriae, . . . post tergum hostium (tribuni) legionem ostenderunt signaque 
intulerunt. 

We have here three historical statements, daty pelluntur, co- 
niciuntur ; then, after the r«w-construction (which, as I shall 
show more fully later, has the power to carry on the story), 
an illustration by words — a pen-picture, as our newspaper men 
would call it — similar to the engraved illustrations of par- 
ticular moments in battles in the war-articles in the " Cen- 
tury," — resistebant nee dabant^ aderat, cohortabatur; followed 
by the acts for which all this serves as situation, ostetiderunt, 
intulerunt. 

The commoner English manner is to use historical perfects, 
with hardly an exception. Yet one occasionally finds a passage 
like the following, which, except in the case of the word lined, 
is quite in the Roman manner (Hand-to-Hand Fighting at 
Spottsylvania, "Century," June, 1887, p. 303): — 

As soon as' the news of Hancock's good and ill success reached army headquar- 
ters, the Sixth Corps — Upton's brigade being in advance — was ordered to move with 
all possible haste to his support. At a brisk pace we crossed a line of intrenchments 
a short distance in our front, and, passing through a strip of timber, at once began to 
realize our nearness to the foe. It was naiv (Latin imperfect) about six o'clock, and 
the enemy, reinforced, were making (Latin imperfect) desperate efforts to regain 
what they had lost. Our forces were hastily retiring (Latin imperfect) at this point 
before the concentrated attack of the enemy, and these, with our wounded, lined 
{imperfect, not aorist, in Latin) the road. We pressed forward (Latin aorist) and 
soon cleared the woods and reached an insidious fen, covered with dense marsh* 
grass, where we lay down for a few moments awaiting orders. 

Now, Hoffmann and Llibbert (to return to our task of criti- 
cism) teach that the absolute giving of time is that in which the 
speaker puts the event in question directly and immediately from 
the time of his speaking, placing it in the time properly belong- 
ing to it, with no relation to any other act ; while the relative 
giving of time places it as dependent on the time of another 
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verb, and as prior to, contemporaneous with, or subsequent to, I 
the act of that verb. Precisely this state of things does indeed! 
exist, but it is found, not in the perfect indicative on the one I 
hand, and a relative imperfect or pluperfect indicative or sub- " 
junctive on the other, but in the perfect indicative on the one 
hand, and a very different part of speech, namely, the participle 
or itijinitivc, on the other. The participle and infinitive place 
an act as temporarily dependent on the time of another verb, 
and as prior lo, contemporaneous with, etc., the act stated in 
that verb. Given a present participle, you cannot tell whether 
the act which is presented to your mind as in process is to 
be associated with the past, the present, or the future. The 
verb in this form is a complete temporal enclitic or proclitic' 
Nobody, then, could frame a more exact definition of the par- 
ticiple and infinitive, so far as their temporal side is concerned, 
than the one given by the Hoffman n-Liibbcrt school for the 
relative uses of the imperfect and pluperfect indicalive and sub- 
junctive. And it is not a little remarkable that they have thus 
failed to see that the very definition on which they build their 
whole edifice insists on ignoring differences the existence of 
which every man recognizes. But this failure is a serious 
matter ; for a definition that applies equally to two widely differ- 
ing things is no safer ground on which to construct a doctrine 
than is the familiar definition of man as a featherless biped. 

The error of the HofTmann-LiJbbert school lies in their as- 
sumption that the imperfect and the logical pluperfect of the 
indicative, because they can stand alone, have, and can have, 
no reference to any other past act. They have wholly failed 
to detect the modus operandi of the relativity of these tenses 
(the matter which we for the moment postponed above), which 
is as follows : — 

When a man utters an imperfect in an independent sentence, 
he practically says : "At a certain time, which I have in mind, 
such and such an act was in process, or was attempted, or was 
habitual." His mind may suddenly have gone back from the 

■ Given, on the other hand, an imperfect indicative, with or without fottgiiam, 
cum. etc., 01 an impeifect subjunctive with aim, you know Tor a certainty that the act 
given aE in process, etc, lies in the past. 
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present into the past, and may immediately return to the pres- 
ent or to the future ; as in Catullus, 30, 6-9: — 

Ehcu quid faciant, die, h 
Certo tute iubebia iiiimi 
Idem nunc letrahis [e. 

Or, on the other hand, he may proceed to give us a second act 
as in process, etc. at some past time (imperfect), or as occurring 
at some past time (perfect); and we shall then suppose, unless 
there is some clear indication to the contrary, that [he certain 
past time which -ivas in his mind in the one case i: 
the certain fast time which was in his mind in the other case. 
In the verses of Phaedrus's first fable, — 

Ad rivum eundcm lupus et agnus vencrant, 
Siti compuisi: supctiursiabat lupus, 
Longe inferior agnus. Tunc fauce improba 
Latio jncilatus iurgji causam inlulit, — 

venerant in itself means only at a certain time (which I, Phae- 
drus, have in mind) had come, stabat means only at a certain 
time was standing, and intulit means only brought up. Each of 
these tenses is, in a certain true sense, absolute. But as we 
read, we feel perfectly sure that Phaedrus had one and the 
same time all the while in mind ; we put the three verbs into 
one temporal group. And so the pluperfect venerant and the 
imperfect stabat practically are, in a certain other true sense, 
relative to intulit. Again, in Livy, 8, 13, 2-3, — 

lam Laliu is status erat rcrum, ut nequc betlum neque pacem pad possent: ad 
bellum ope* dectani ; paceni ob agri adcmpd dolurem aspemabantuc. Mediis con- 
•ilii* alandum videbatur, ut . . . , — 

there is nothing to prove that erat, deerant, aspernabantur, and 
videbaturaia not separated from one another by hundreds o£ 
years. They are, in this sense, as absolute as you choose. 
But the fact that they are neighbors in the narration, and the 
further fact that there is nothing in the narration to indicate 
that the writer's mind has made a jump, leads us, without so 
much as the recognition of the possibility of a question, to accept 
them all as statements of the condition of affairs at one and the 
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same past time, about which the writer is talking to us ; that 
is, as being contemporaneous with one another. But this is 
nothing but the good old-fashioned view that the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative are relative tenses, coupled with a fuller 
explanation than has, I believe, hitherto been given, of the 
way in which this relativity comes about, in spite of the power 
these tenses possess of standing in grammatically independent 
sentences. Every possible use of the pluperfect or imperfect 
indicative ' (to summarize the matter) carries in itself the idea 
of a certain past point of view, and tells its temporal story (un- 
like the participle and infinitive) without reference to any other 
verb ; but the moment we hear, in immediate succession, an- 
other verb of a tense that deals with a past, we shall at once 
couple the two together ; that is, a practical relativity will exist.* 
For the participle and infinitive, relativity Hex in the verb {parti- 
ciple or infinitive) itself ; for the indicative {imperfect andpluper' 
feet), relativity lies, not in the verb, but in juxtaposition. 

It is not strange, therefore, though it is very instructive, to 
find that even in the passage in which Hoffmann is endeavoring 
to prove that only the aoristic pluperfect is relative, while the 
logical pluperfect is absolute, he has to use language that admits 
the practical relativity of this same logical pluperfect. Speaking 
of the two uses (p. i s), he says : " Die aoristische, wcnn schlecht- 
hin ein Prateritum als seiner Zeit nach vor eincm andern liegend 
angegeben wird, — die logische, wenn in stricter Beziehnng zu 
einer bestimmten Vergajtgenheit eine Thatigkeit als friiher be- 
gonnen und nun — in der Gegenwartjencr Vergangettheit — also 
voUendet in ihrem Resultat vorliegend bezeichnet wird." That 
"certain past time" is the geographical point which, being 
common to two or more verbs, makes them neighbors, — the 
peg to which each of them is tied, and through which, though no 
one is attached, participial-like, to any other, they are practically 
bound together. 



' The same thing is true of the subjunctiv 
merely in mode, but in temporal pan'er. 

^ This is true even if the main verb be a 
second tense or the same sort followl, we shal 
that two habits existed at the same time. 
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, which differs from the participle 



expression or an habitual act, 
ioevitabl)' suppose the writer to i 
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Further, HofTmann's phrase "in stricter Beztehiing su einer 
bestimmteit Vergangcniieit" directly contradicts his dijfinition of 
an absolute tense, namely, that it regards an act solely from the 
point of view of the speaker's present (p. 80). 

Inevitable contradictions result from the framing of one and 
the same definition of absolute time for tenses so different as 
the logical pluperfect or imperfect, and the perfect. The perfect 
gives an act without reference to any past time ; the logical plu- 
perfect, which Hoffmann has shown to be absolute, gives an act 
" in strict relation to a certain past time." Hoffmann really has 
on his hands, then {where we will leave them), not only an abso- 
lute time, but a strictly relative absolute time. — a contradiction 
which can hardly be easier for the common mind to grasp (whether 
modern or Roman) than is the conception of a round square. 

The supposed practical foundation in fact of the doctrine of 
absolute and relative time lies, therefore, in a distinction that does 
not exist. In the perfect coupled with another verb through a 
postquam, etc., we have absolute time ; but in the imperfect and 
pluperfect similarly coupled with another verb we practically have, 
as used always to be supposed, relative time.' 

Next as regards (d). Even if we were to grant {c), namely, 
that the im])crfect and pluperfect indicative after postquam are 
absolute, (rf), namely, that non-absolute tenses must necessarily 
be in the subjunctive, would have no solid basis of facts to 
stand upon, unless it should appear that the imperfect and plu- 
perfect of the subjunctive after postquam have, as tenses, a dif- 
ferent meaning from those of the indicative. Now HofTmann 
finds all pluperfect indicatives after postquam to be logical, and 
all pluperfect subjunclives to be aoristic, Hut a fair examina- 
tion of his examples, made by a person who did not start with a 
theory, would discover, so far as tense goes, no difference at all 
in the two modes. In the first sentence, given by him to illus- 
trate the aoristic meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive as against 

• The older view, a» slated, e. g., bj Hsase (Vorieauneen, II. in ), ihough incorrect, 
j( much neiier Ihe fact tlian ihe now fashionable theory. Haaae's words arc : Dat 
lattiniithe Impirfiiliim kanii nit selbitandig stihrn, and kann nur abhSngige oder 
UDlergeordnele, ncbenher gehende Umstande, welchc die freien Hauptereignisse 
begleilen, einfiihren. The common, and excellent, German name for Ihe imperrecl 
"1 pluperfect, Nibinlempara, is also a witness to the prevailing older view. 
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the logical use of it (indicative) to denote an existing result pro- 
ceeding from an action completed, the temporal meaning oi aedi- 
ficasset, omasset, and comparasset is precisely the same as that of 
the indicative auxerat in a sentence quoted to illustrate the 
logical force of the pluperfect of that mode. All these verbs 
indicate, not a remote and unconnected act, but a state of affairs 
resulting from the completion of an act, or the situation ensuing 
in consequence of the doing of an act. The sentences are as 
follows (I give Hoffmann's readings) : — 



Caesir, poslquani Icgionibus vclerx- 
nis duabus, equitalu Icviqi 
cofuas suas ex secundo 
rat, naves onerarias stalim iubel Lily- 
baeum prolicisci (. . . had a larger force 
collected . . .). Bell. Air., 37, 1. 



Nam 



n fuit c 



practer spem acciderat, ut illam, poslea- 
quam pulBUi erat, temm umquam 
altingerel, sed in cxcrcitum noslrura 
tlarura atque viclorem impetum fecit. 
Cic, MmiU., 9, 35. 



Mithridates . . . posteaquam inaxi- 
mas aedificaaset ornaaaetque claasei 
exercilusque permagnoa qulbuacumque 
ex genlibus patuissci comparasset , . . 
usque in Hispaniam legalos ac litleras 
misit (. . . had great fleets equipped 
and enarinaus armies collected . . .). 
Cic. Manil., 4, 9. 



Etenim 



Antiochus, Magnoa ille, 
rex Asiae, posleaquam a L. Scipione 
devictua Tauro ten us rcgnare iussua 
cssel, onmemque hanc Asiam, quae est 
nunc nostra provincia, amlsisaet, di- 
tcre est aolitus benigne aibi a popolo 
Romano esse factum, eta Cic, Deiot., 
13. 36- 

Hoffmann's comment is, "hier ist pulsus erat reines Imper- 
fect." But amisisset in the passage opposite is precisely like it. 
And if there were any doubt, we might match amisisset with 
omiserat in the following : — 

lugurtha postquam oppidum Capsam aliosqae locos munitos et sibi utilis simul 
ct magnam pccuniam amlBetat ad Bocchum nuntios mittit. Sail., lug., 97, t. 

If oppidum Capsam amiserat means "was not in possession of 
Capsa," so does hanc Asiam amiserat mean " was not in posses- 
sion of Roman Asia;" and, in the sentences just above, M copias 
suas auxerat means "he had his forces enlarged," so does 
exercitus pcrmagnos comparasset mean " he had great armies 
gathered together." 
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Just as all pluperfect subjunctives sXxcr postquam are taken 
by Hoffmann for aorists, without examination, so all pluperfect 
indicatives that have at first sight an aoristic look are, by a teur 
de farce in each case, stretched to fit the Procrustes' bed of 
pluperfects with an imperfect nature. The arbitrariness of his 
procedure may be seen from a comparison oi dixerat with egisset 
and orasset, and of animadverterant with conspexissmt, in the 
following examples, taken from his own citations: — 

Hunc (librum) Lyaander domum cum 

redissel, poslquim de suis tebua gcatia 

«pud maidniuni magistral urn, quae volu- 

erat, dbcerat, testimoniL loco librum a 

PhuDabajco datum iradldh (, . . being 
I agaia at home . . .)■ Nep., Lysand., 
\ 4.3- 

Qaod postquam Scipio Labiennsque 
■nlmad-verteraut, cquitatu omni ex 
a . . . circiter passus milk 
' piogrediunlur. Bell. Afr., 3S, 4. 



Postquam luba i 
lumque primo minii 









diu mul- 
io egiB- 
le patum 









recibus oras«et 
admitlcreiit, ubi 
cos perstare in aentenlia animadveitit, 
. . . pctil ab eis ut sibi coniugei liberoft- 
que redderenl. Bell. Afr, 91, 4. 

Postquam filium in cornu scribae ha- 
miliorcm fortuna sua locum oblinentein 
cotiBpexiBHent, non susilnuit infra se 
collocatum ititueri. Valer. Max., 5, 7, 2. 



Hoffmann proceeds, later, from the/cj/i/wijw-constructions to 
the f»w-construction5, for which he finds the same ground. We 
may anticipate, then, by pointing out that the pluperfect subjunc- 
f live with cum is as much a logical pluperfect as the pluperfect 
■'indicative with postquam. In the first two examples (left and 
•light) above, cuin redisset certainly tells us that Lysander was 
tew at home, and ntm intellexisset certainly tells us that Juba 
Knvif now aware. It is surprising that Hoffmann does not be- 
fcome aware that he is deceiving himself, when, as on p. 28, he 
quotes in succession two sentences like the foHowing, in which 
there is no conceivable temporal difference between the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive pluperfect {I was now at Athens, he was 
Lnaw in his own kingdom) : — 

Ut Athenas Teiiera.m, expectabam I Nam cum se in rcgnum suum rece- 
m quartum diem Pomptinum. Cic, pisset, non fuit eo contcntus, quod . . . 
5, 10, 1. 1 Cic, Manil., 9, ij. 
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With the ut vencnim above, compare, in the following, cum 
convettissatt : — 

Sed, ul postea Caesar ex caplivia cognovit, cum magnae manus co oonTenlaBent, 
muhitudine navium peitcrriti, ... a litorc discesserant, ac sc in auperiara ]oca 
abdiderant. Caes., B. G^ 5, S, (j. 

With the postcaquam amisissei, in the first set of examples 
quoted, compare cum amiserarii below ; — 

Turn, cum in Aaia res magnas petmulti anuBCraiit, scimus Romae solulionc 
impedita fidem concidisse. Cic, Manil.. 7, 19. 

Hoffmann is entirely right, so far as concerns his feeling that 
the imperfect indicative after postquam, etc., represents a state 
of affairs, and that the pluperfect likewise represents a state of 
afiairs (capable of being expressed by the imperfect), or, at any 
rate, a sitttaiion in the progress of the slory, left by the previ- 
ous happening of some event or events, as in the case of the 
(very rare) fostguam dixcrat quoted above. An act that took 
place long years before another, and that had no connection with 
it, would of course not often be expressed, in any good style, by 
the pluperfect, for the very reason that the pluperfect, as has 
been shown above, is the tense that represents a past act i« its 
relation to a certain past time which the speaker has in mind. 
In other words, the tense, the very nature of which is to express 
a past act as in the same fidd 0/ view with a certain time, would 
of course not be used after a temporal particle to express a re- 
mote past act having no eonncction with that same certain time. 
But Hoffmann's eyes are closed to the clear fact that, as we have 
seen from his own examples above, the pluperfect and imperfect 
subjunctive likewise have precisely this force. Difference enough 
there is in modal meaning, as we shall see later, but in tem- 
poral meaning not a whit. And so one more essential of the 
Hoffmann- Liibbert doctrine is destroyed. 

So far we have confined our examination to Hoffmann's expla- 
nation of the uses of the pluperfect tense of the indicative and 
the subjunctive in the clauses under discussion. This covers the 
first part of (*■). We have now to examine the way in which 
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lie arrives at the uses of the imperfect of these same modes, 
I This arrival is accomplished by employing the easy formula, tlie 
Xeonclusion follows of Usclf. I quote again from my translation 
I on pp. II-I2 of this paper, underscoring for my own needs: 

" If, now, ... all the pluperfecls which are introduced by poslquam 
its synomynies are of the logical kind, . , . then the conclusion fol- 
' lows of itself that in cases where we have to do, not witli this logical plu- 
perfect, but with the aoristic pluperfect, and hkewise in cases where, 
through the choice of the imperfect, a past act is given, not so much in 
its quality and nature as a state, but rather as lasting relatively to the 
event with which it is parallel, the indicative, according to the fundamentai 
rule pointed out at the beginning for the mode after the temporal par- 
ticles, is equally inadmissible, and the subjunctive of these relative tenses 
— namely, the imperfect or pluperfect — must be employed." 

Putting Hoffmann's argument in plain shape, it stands thus : 
All pluperfect indicatives after postquam are of the nature of 
imperfects; it follows as a matter of course (i) that all aoristic 
pluperfects will be in the subjunctive, and further (2), that when 
the imperfect is used, not in the sense of a state of affairs, but 
i of something existing contemporaneously with something else, — 
e., relatively present to it, — the subjunctive must necessarily 
be found, in accordance with the fundamental rule announced at 
■the beginning, 

X have already intimated that in this passage the doctrine to 
be proved is put as following from a certain something, — stated 
in (rf), — which something is nothing but a preliminary postulate 
of the same thing. And I have further shown that no facts can 
be adduced to support ( i ) above. There are no aoristic pluperfect 
subjunctives after postquam, etc. All the pluperfect subjunc- 
tives cited by Hoffmann after these particles are, though sub- 
junctives, of the nature of imperfects, or of acts leaving situations 
behind them ; and are therefore, so far as tense goes, precisely 
like the corresponding indicatives. It follows with certainty 
I that the difference of mode must be sought for in something 
I quite apart from the tense. 

With {2) we make a step in advance, and reach another vital 
||>oint of Hoffmann's doctrine, — the use of the subjunctive in the 
Itoperfect when the tense is of a relative nature. Now, if it were 



true that all the pluperfect subjunctives ziiev postquam, etc., were 
aoristic, and if it were also proved that the mode was due to this 
(act, then I should suppose Hoffmann's argument with regard to 
the force of the imperfect subjunctive to be sound. If there ex- 
isted something in the nature of the subjunctive mode which led 
to its use in expressing one event as relatively prior to another, 
then that same something might naturally lead to its use in ex- 
pressing one event as relatively contemporaneous with another. 
But, as we have seen, all the pluperfect subjunctives used after 
postqitam, etc., have the same force which Hoffmann has shown 
to exist in the corresponding indicatives ; namely, ihe force of a 
statement of the situation of affairs at the time of the act of the 
main clause. And so the inference, "so wird sich von selbst 
die Folgerung ergeben," has nothing to serve as a slarting-point, 
and consequently nothing follows. We may well expect, then, 
after our experience with the pluperfects, to find that the imper- 
fect of the subjunctive after these particles, including cum, has 
the same temporal force as the imperfect of ihe indicative ; and, 
in fact, the language is full of clear examples of the temporal 
equivalency of the independent imperfect indicative, and the 
dependent imperfect subjunctive introduced by cum temporal. 
I take twci pairs of such examples from Phaedrus. who, having a 
uniform class of subjects, begins most of his fables with one or 
the other of the two corresponding forms, — citm with the sub- 
junctive imperfect or pluperfect, or the independent imperfect 
or pluperfect indicative. 



Ovem rogabat Ccr 
Lupo Bponsore : ai 

dolum, 
(Inquil). 1, 16. 



Instante partu mulier actU mensibul 
Humo laoebat flcbile!) gcmiius ciens. 
Vir est hortacm, corpus leclo rectpcret. 



Calumniator ab Ore cum peteret Caiiis, 


Qucm commcndas^e pate 


n Be conten- 


deret, 




Lupus, citatuB leslis, non a 


num modo 


Debere dixit, vcrum affirm 


vil decern. 


1,17- 




Dcfecius annis ct dcserius 


virlbus 


Leo cum iaceret spiritu 


n enliemura 


trahens 




Apcr fulmincis ad eum veti 


1 denlibus. 
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[n each case the situation is given, and. so far as tense alone 

goes, it is entirely immaterial whether one shall say Ovem rogabat, 

or Ovem cum rogaret, cum peteret Catiis, or fxtebat Cants, iaccbal 

1 OT cum iaceret. Difference there is, of course, in abundance, but 

that difference is not temporal. 



Closing Section I. with the statement that the rule which has 
been proved to hold good for the mode of the postquam clause 
would be found to hold good for the caw/-clause, Hoffmann pro- 
ceeds {p. 60) to the latter, stating the matter as follows : 

C««i, in its very nature, indicates that the acts, judgments, etc., which 
it connects belong together, coinciding in lime. The form will therefore 
be that of coordination, and the mode the indicative (p. 60). 

" But if the connecting of two independent sentences by cum pre- 
supposes a complete likeness of time {volU Zdlgieic/iheW), the inference 
lies close at hand that when the two clauses are without this temporal 
. likeness, the mode of unconditional assertion, the indicative, is no longer 
possible ; /. e., the subjunctive must be used." 

"The proof of this statement hardly needs to be given. It lies in the 
very logic of the temporal conception that acts of entirely different posi- 
tions in time {von absolut verse/iiidener Zeillage) cannot serve to place 
each other in time. To hold such a placing to be possible, would be 
equivalent to declaring the no- longer- existing or the not- yet- existing to 
be contemporaneous with the now-existing. When, then, a connection is 
really made, by ihe use of cum, between two occurrences which belong 
in entirely different times, such a connection must necessarily be of a 
purely subjective kind." 

Tliis last is the province of cum causal .- and the construction is ex- 
tended later so as to include the subjective treatment of occurrences 
which do belong in the same time (pp. 61, 62). 



" As we were obliged to lay down the fundamental statement that the 
mibjunctive with cum must necessarily be used where the objective de- 
termination of the time of one act through another is impossible, 
through their belonging to entirely different limes, we shall likewise be 
obliged to regard the subjunctive as necessary in cases where, though an 
objective temporal placing of the one by means of the other would be 
, possible, yet it is not employed, because ihe speaker chooses not to give 
I the two occurrences equal weight, but rather to attach one of them to the 
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other in subordinating fashion, as a time -de terminer {ZtifbesHmmuns) of 
that other. When a speaker in such a case gives up coordination, the 
subjunctive must be as necessary as in those cases in which the temporal 
facts are such that the two occurrences cannot, in tlieir nature, stand 
in a true temporal connection. And so we have again arrived at the 
rule which we laid down some time ago for the chgice of the mode with 
temporal particles in general ; namely, that the condition for the emptoy- 
menl of the indicative is the maintaining of the temporal independence of 
the occurrence which is used to determine the time of the other occur- 
rence. But this independence of the determining clause ceases the mo- 
ment the relative treatment — that is to say, the subordinating temporal 
treatment — takes the place of the objective treatment " (p. 63). 

There are, then, two conditions for the use of the indicative, — 
(i) that the two acts should lie in the same time ; and (2) that the verb 
of the temporal clause should be in the same tense in which it would 
be expressed if it were independent (p. 65). 



We shall have these statements in a convenient form if we 
summarize Hoffmann's conditions for the use of the subjunc- 
tive in temporal clauses as follows : — 

The subjunctive will be used for any one of the three causes : 
(r) Unlikencss of lime of the occurrences given in the two 
clauses {absolut verschiedene Zeiliage, p. 61): here is the origin 
of the subjunctive in causal sentences, which later extends 
itself to take in cases of absolute Glcichzeitigkeit ; (2) relative 
priority (das relativ fruher liegcn, p. 64) of the occurrence of 
the temporal clause; (3) relative contemporaneousness {relative 
Gleichseidgkeit, p. 64) of the occurrence of the temporal clause- 
Let us examine these points, beginning with (1) under the 
last head. 

Acts that He in entirely different positions in time cannot, says 
Hoffmann, place each other in time ; when, therefore, two such 
acts are pot together by a temporal particle, the mode of objec- 
tive fact is no longer possible, — the subjective mode becomes 
necessary. By a later development, the subjunctive mode, hav- 
ing come into use in this way, extends itself, in the causal 
sentence, to cases where the times are alike, and where, conse- 
quently, no natural reason for the subjunctive exists. But what, 
we must inquire, are the gronnds of this extension f That con- 
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structions may, under certain circumstances, extend themselves, 
is extremely probable ; but there are two very strong reasons why 
this particular extension should not lake place. An examination 
of the causal clauses will show that the act of the verb given 
in them almost always belongs in the same time with the act of 
the main verb. If the main verb is a present, the c«w-verb is a 
present or a logical perfect ; if the main verb is a past, the cum- 
verb is either an imperfect or a logical pluperfect ; the reason 
being that the ground of an act is naturally, in almost all cases, 
the state of affairs at the time of the act, — which state of affairs 
might be expressed by putting it in an independent sentence, 
using in the one case the present or perfect indicative, in the 
other the imperfect or pluperfect indicative. The only excep- 
tion is the case where a remote act serves as a precedent to 
another act, e. £■., some act of Marcus Aurelius's to some act 
of our own. It is safe to say that of this case {Zeitimg.'eic/ifieit) 
a count will be able to produce not more than one example to 
fifty examples of the other (Zeilgtekhheit'), I strongly sus- 
pect that the proportion of one to five hundred would be more 
nearly correct. But, accepting the other proportion, what rea- 
son have we for believing that a construction for which there is 
a (supposed) reason in one case out of fifty would be able to 
drive out the natural and reasonable mode in the other forty- 
nine cases, instead of being itself driven out .' Here is the first 
(and entirely sufficient) objection against the assumed extension. 
The second is equally serious ; How is it reasonable to suppose 
that the mode of Zeituugleichheit will extend itself to cases of 
Zeitgleichhcit in that particular kind of temporal clause which 
becomes the causal irffw-clause, when the same extension palpa- 
bly does not take place in the temporal cinn-clause, with which tliis 
very construction starts ? If Hoffmann's statement in regard 
to the causal <~HW(-clauses is correct, then, a fortiori by fifty- 
or five-hundred -fold, the subjunctive in the temporal f««i-clauses 
of Zeitiinglekhheit must have driven out the indicative in the 
temporal c«w-clauses of Zeitgkichheit. 

In this treatment of the causal sentence, Hoffmann's procedure 
is at once mechanical and quasi-metaphysical, and is guided by 
no careful scrutiny of the historical development of the causal 
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use of cum. Cum is, indeed, historically a temporal particle, 
meaning the same thing as co tempore quo, or something of the 
kind. So long as it holds firmly to that meaning, it is of 
course impossible for it to join acts that belong in different 
times. But when it has come, as it does come, to be used with- 
out temporal feeling, as in the clauses in question, there is 
no longer anything to prevent it from connecting any two 
acts that have a bearing on each other, no matter in what 
time they lie.' And if there is nothing out of the way in such 
a connecting, there is nothing to inflict the subjunctive upon 
the verb. But suppose, for the moment, we grant Hoffmann's 
proposition, that the coupling of unlike times by a particle 
of time is a subjective feat, and demands the subjunctive; 
then we have a right to know how it is that the verb intro- 
duced by the temporal particle qnoniam (itself a reinforced 
quom) is entirely unaffected in mode, though the two acts lie 
hundreds of years apart. The truth is, that Hoffmann has failed 

1 In such a scnicnce as While a policy of tolerance was clearly wise for Caeiar, 
Ida Hot 6tlin/e il loitl ic wise for our republic lo shelter its ovih enemies, "lo/iilt" ja not 
a pulicle thai brings "laas" and "do netielitve" into Icmparal contact over a gap of 
nineteen hundred years, but a particle that has in some nay gained the power of bring- 
ing two acts into one field of contemplation. This power of course was gained white 
it still connected acts that did belung together, and then, and not till then, applied 
to acts that did not so belong j and there wa9 never any doing of temporal violence, 
by means of a shurilTa pos^e in the shape of the subjunctive mode, to two widely 
separated acta. Precisely parallel is the use of eum. 

One may get remarkabJe results by applying Hoffmann's method further. TTie 
German conditional particle weiin, e. g., was originally, like cum, a temporal par' 
tide; and the German viairetid and English Tviile have still a temporal power. If 
we follow Hoffmann, then, we must hold that it will be impossible to connect, 
by the use of viena, a remote act with a present or future act for which it serrea 
as a logical condition, unless the subjective mode is employed. IE one wishes to 
translate into German If Marcus Aure/ius mrete meditations among the Quadi, I may 
certainiy find time for philosophy even in Wall Street, one either cannot accomplish the 
translation at all, or one must employ the subjunctive. For " when a connection is 
really made by the use of cum " (for aitu read n«n«) " between occurrences w4iich 
belong in entirely difFerent times, such a connection must be of a purely subjective 
kind." Or if one takes a fancy to compare a Tilierius Gracchus with a Henry 
George, and to say While Gracehut xoas so^tnd-so, Henry George is so^iid-io, one must, 
by Hoffmann's logic, employ the subjunctive ; for Gracchus died before Christ, and 
Henry George still lives. To be sure, while and wa&rend, while retaining their old 
power, have taken on a new one, and avna has taken on a new one to the entire ex- 
eluaion, in modern speech, of the old. But these facts give Hoffmann no aid. The 
vki of kis method loniiils in the ignering of the existence of precisely such IramitioHi- 



V(as I hope we shall not ourselves fail in the constructive part 

' of this paper) to detect what that difference is between the tem- 
poral particle cum on the one hand, and the temporal particles 
quoniam and qitando on the other, from which has arisen the 
use of both the subjunctive and the indicative after the former 
particle, but of the indicative alone after quoniam and quatido. 

We have next to examine Hoffmann's statement of the condi- 
tions for the use of the indicative, as quoted just above; viz., 
(i) that the two acts should lie in the same time, and (2) that 
the verb of the temporal clause should be in the same tense in 
which it would be if it were independent. 

In the discussion of the nature of the pluperfects after post- 

■ quam, in which he correctly showed that they all have, in a 

certain sense, the force of the imperfect, the test which he 

employed was their equivalency to independent pluperfects with 

imperfect force, which he quotes in large numbers. A good 

ample, taken from his collection, is found in Caes., B. G., 6, 41, 

I 3: Animos timor praeocciipaverat. The passage, with its con- 

I text, is as follows : — 

Ac tanlu* fuit etiam post discessum hostium terror, nt ea nocte, cum Gaius 
nseniu misRus cum equilatu ad cutra vcnisset, lidcm non faceret adesse cum 
llumi Caesarem exercitu. Sic omnino animoa timor praeoccupaverat, ut paene 
I mente deletis omnibus copiis equitatum se ex fuga recepisse dicerent neque 
J exercitu Germanos castra oppugnaturos liiisse conlenderenL Quern titna- 
Caesarls adveiitus sustulit. 



Now let US consider what would happen if, instead of writing 
ptwo independent verbs, praeoccttpaverat and sustuUt. we were to 
I combine them in a single sentence by using mm to introduce the 
librmer verb, expressing that verb in the proper mode and tense, 
\Praeoccupa^icrai is, as Hoffmann has expressly (and rightly) told 
Iqs, a logical pluperfect. It is undeniably of a Zeilgleickheit with 
xusiulit, — there was a universal fear, and this fear (of course ne- 
cessarily in the time of its existence) was removed by the arrival 
f Caesar. Condition (i) is therefore complied with. Condition 
B) is of course also complied with, for what we have is an inde- 
pendent verb. Using the twM-clause, then, we shall have : 
mine cum animos timor sic praeocciipaverat, ul . . . dicerent. 
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£um timorem Caesaris adventus sustuUt ! Yet everybody knows 

that cum praeoccupaverat in such a case would be directly against 
classical usage. Again, take the following, already quoted, from 
Livy, 8, 13, 2-3: — 

Pedum armis virisque et omni vi eipugnandum ac delcndum senatus (remit ; 
coicti novi consules omnibus earn rem praeverti proticiscuntur. lam Latin is 
status crat rerum, ut ncque bellum neque picem pali possent: ad bellum opes 
dGcrant ; paccm ob agri adempti dulorem aspemabanlur. Mcdila consiliis staadimt 
videbatur. 

These four independent imperfects al! belong in the same 
time; but any worker in Latin has feeling enough for the force 
of the mode in the c««-clause to know that conversion would 
give us cum iatn Latio is status esset rerum, , . . deessetit, . . . 
aspemarentur, mediis consiliis standum videbatur ; and that a 
cum iatn Latio is status erat rerum . . . deerant, . . . aspema- 
bantur, mediis consiliis videbantur, would be, for this place, 
extraordinary. 

From this test there is no escape, and it is absolutely destruc- 
tive of Hoffmann's whole scheme. 

For a certain further purpose, let us take, for conversion, one 
more example, fulfilling the conditions we are discussing, from 
Hoffmann's own selection of passages ; namely, Livy, 5, 7, 4 
(given on p. 162), — an apposite instance for the application of 
the test, for the subordinate verb is already in the relative form, 
and has upon it all Hoffmann's marks of the necessity of the 
indicative, in case cum should be employed : — 

Quod ubi Romam est nuntiat' 



Now, the passage could not be written, in the place where it 
stands, in the form : quod cum Romam est nuntialnm, . . . iniecif, 
but, on the contrary, could perfectly be written in the form guod 
cum Romam esset nuntiatum, , . . iniecit. And this is only a 
single specimen of a startling condition of things. Hoffmann 
treats the grounds of the two modes as being the same in the 
clauses after postquam, ubi, ut, and simul atque. as in the atm- 
clauaes. Yet the hard truth is that, if we take the conatructions 
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of the indicative with the former particles as a mass, the indica- 
tive a/M-constriictions cannot replace them, while the subjunc- 
tive c«wi-constriictions can. Here is a most remarkable fact to 
have failed to notice in such an investigation, and it is entirely 
sufficient of itself to wreck the whole Hoffmannic theory. Yet 
such a catastrophe is the natural result of the inconsiderate 
assumption that there is no difference of nature between cum 
on the one hand, ^nd postquam, ubi, ut, and sitnul atque on the 
other. 

Having thus laid down his doctrine for the mode in temporal 
clauses, Hoffmann proceeds to examine and dispose of apparent 
exceptions. Among these he treats (p. 79) of the use of the 
indicative in clauses of apparent temporal relativity, and, in so 
doing, advances some striking ideas about relativity. His intro- 
duction is as follows ; — 

We speak of temporal relativity as existing only in the sphere of the 
past. It may perhaps be objected that there are relative tenses for the 
present and future, since the logical perfect expresses a past relatively 
to the present, etc. " That is entirely true. But relativity of this kind 
does not proiiuce any effect upon the direct and independent temporal 
expression of the acts of the verbs. Relativity to the present coincides 
mth the placing of the time of an act from the standpoint of ihe speaker. 
It is identical vrith that universal relativity on which rests the whole 
matter of the placing of a past and a future from tlie standard of the 
present." 

An absolute tense expresses an act from the point of view of the 
speaker's present, according to its situation in relation to that present, 
and according to its own nature. A relative tense expresses an act 
according to its situation in relation to another act. 

Hoffmann's statement that language recognizes relativity 
of time only in the past, and not in the present or future, must 
be met with a denial. Relativity of time is precisely that idea 
which the tense of a participle or infinitive expresses,^ and a 

' The present, perfect, and ihe futures in the indnilive and participle regularly 
denote lime which is merely teUlivc to that of ihe leading verb of the sentence, — 
CtoJmin'i Griti MonJsanii Tfmii,%2i- "^""^ participles denote time relatively td 
thai otthe verb on which they depend. — //ji//o'fln(/^//rti. Gnti Crawmor, § 856, 
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participle or infinitive can be attached as well to a present or I 
future as to a past. Since, then, temporal relativity does exist j 
in the present, and nevertheless the subjunctive is not found 
in the present or perfect tense in the temporal clause, it is | 
again clear that the key to the mode does not lie in the idea 
of temporal relativity. 

Discovering, then, this state of aflfairs, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find Hoffmann again taking untenable views of indi- 
vidual passages which either make against his theory, or must be 
forced to serve it, and thereby bringing himself into the most pal- 
pable inconsistencies, An interesting specimen may be seen in 
his treatment of sccuti sunt in Cic, Phil., 14, 11, 30, and cogtwvit 
in Cic, d. Or., 2, 37, 154. The first passage is treated, on p. 66, 
in connection with the statement "insofern das logische Perfect 
Prasensbedeutung annimt, findet sich auch dieses zuweilen im 
relativen Giiedc gegeniiber cinem Futur im Demon strativen, — 
jedoch nur bei Dichtcrn." To this is appended a foot-note, with 
which we shall readily agree, though for different reasons than 
those which influence Hoffmann : — 

Nach Orelli fande sich freilich eine solche objective Zeitrelation 
zwischen Perfect und Fulur auch bei Cicero, Phil., 14, 11, 30: Sed id 
quidem restat victoribus, quibus senatus fides praestatur ; qiiam cum dif- 
ficillimo rei publicae tempore secuti sunt, eos numquam oportebit coa- 
silii sui poenitere, — allein hier kann man den Indicativ "cum seculi 
sunt " nur monstros nennen, da das Perfect kein logisches, vielmehr ein 
historisclies ist, etwas absolut vergangeues angiebt. Emesti und Wems- 
dorf haben daher mit richtigem Geruhl " sint " gesezt, doch ist die ganze 
Stelle zweifelhaft, da die Handschriften und allesten Ausgaben theils 
quamquam id, theils quam quia, quoniam u. dgl. state quam cum 
geben. 

Nine pages later (p. 75) he is dealing, still under the head o£ 
the indicative in cases of apparent unlikeness of time, with the 
use of the logical perfect in the relative clause, in connection 
with the present in the demonstrative. The indicative is used 
(he says), though rejected from some texts, in cases where the 
perfect appears at first sight to have the meaning, not of a pres- 
ent, but of an aorist ; a closer examination, however, shows 
that 
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Nur der temporale Anscliluss der in der Gegenwart eintretenden 
Folge oder dcs gefallten Urtheils an das in der Gegenwart vorliegende 
Resoltat, an den Ausfall und den Erfolg jener Handlung ausgedruckt 
isl. Man kiionte in solchen Fallen cum im Deutschen umschreiben mit ; 
"iinter diesen Umstanden — bei der Sachlage dass " u. dgl. 

The perfect in these cases, then, is truly a present-perfect, 
according to Hoffmann, expressing " a result lying in the present, 
the issue, the consequence of the action of its verb." Now, with 
his view of " seaiti sunt " above in mind, mark the first example 
which he cites, from Cic, d. Or., 2, 37, 154. I give the context 
with greater fulness than he does : — 






I libidin 



Valde hcrcule, inquit Calulus, limide lamqi 
tuam mentem ad philosophlam appulisli ; qu 
est; nam et leferta. quondam Italia Fyihigoreorum full ti 
magna ilia Griecia ; ex quo eliam (juidam Numam For 
fuisK Pythagoiciim fcrunt, qui annis ante permullis fuil qi 
etiam maior vir habcndus est (Numa), cum illam sapienti: 
duobus prope aaeculis ante cognovit, quam earn Graeci na 

. . . This state has never looked down upon philosophy. Why I Italy waa once 
full of the followers of Pythagoras, and some people even say that our Numa 
Pompilius vras a Pythagorean, — a man who, in point of fact, lived a good while 
before Pythagoras himself; for whioh reason we ought to consider him all the greater 



scopulum sic 
i aapctnata numquam 
cum erat in hac genie 

ipse Pythagoras 1 quo 
:onstltuendae civilatis 



man, inasmuch as he learned that wisdom of his in political statesmanship almost 
two centuries before the Creeks knew there was such a thing in (he world. 

What is there in Numa duobus prope sacculis ante cognovit 
in the nature of a result lying in the present.' Does Hoff- 
mann understand Catuhis to say that, at the time at which 
be speaks, the long-dead king is in possession of the wisdom 
in question (and by necessary inference through the connec- 
tion, that the Greeks are now aware that philosophy exists) ? 
And if so, why does he not hold that difficillimo rei publicae 
tempore secuti sunt — have held to it at a time of the greatest 
perplexity — is, by something like six hundred years, still more 
of a present ? It will hardly suffice to apply to Hoffmann's 
treatment of cogttovit the epithet which he himself applies to 
Orelli's treatment of secuti sunt, the word "monstrous," — one 
would rather say that if things of this sort can be done, and 
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the grammatical world look on unmoved, then in syntax all 
things are possible to courage. 

Cases of this sort could be shown in considerable numbers; 
but I must leave them, pointing out, however, before proceed- 
ing, an error of another kind. One may well surmise that it is 
easy to make a slip in preparing a volume of some two hundred 
pages for the press. But this particular slip, which is of a kind 
against which the elementary grammars provide, not only ap- 
pears in the first edition, but, after the lapse of the long period of 
thirteen years, in the second edition. Now we expect, in a writer 
to whom we turn for a solution of the history and nature of an 
extraordinarily difficult and long-contested construction, a very 
trusty grammatical acumen ; and it is therefore disappointing 
to discover in Hoffmann that overlooking of the modal usage 
in classical Latin (and with very few exceptions, in earlier 
Latin) in conditional clauses in the generalizing second person 
singular, which he displays in citing (pp. 67-69) the following 
perfect subjunctives as illustrations of the use of the indicative 
in apparent unlikeness of time in the two members of the 
sentence : — 

Cum iodic aria diHgere oporlet.noti cum dilexeria iiidicare. Cit„I.3el..22,85. 

Opctac ptetLum est, cum domos alque villas coguovetls in uibiura modum 
ezacdific3tas, vise re tempi a deo cum. Ball., Cat., 12, 3. 

Nam in fuga saluicm sperarc, cum arma, quibus corpus tcgitur, ab hoslibus 
avorteili, ea VCio dementia est, Sail., Cat., 5S, 16. 

In the passage from Sail., Cat., 51, 24 {qui convenit in minore 
negotio legem timers, cum cam in maiore neglegeris), which Hoff- 
mann quotes in this same connection, it cannot be determined 
whether the ir«OT-clause is put as generalizing, though addressed 
to an individual second person, or is purely individual, and in 
the subjunctive for either of two other reasons. But that the 
verb is not the indicative which Hoffmann takes it to be, is 
certain.' 

• There seems to be a fatality, tor people who inlerc 
this particular construction. Not only does Lubbert, as w 
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On pp. 114 seq., Hoffmann lays down the meaning of the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive £r«»i-claiises, summing up his results 
in a few lines on p. 115. I make use of Professor Fischer's 
translation, under the article cum in Harpers" Lexicon : ' 

Cum with the indicative names and describes the time at which the 
action of the principal sentence took place ; cum with the subjunctive, on 
the contrary, designates the point of time at which, or tlie space of time 
during which, the action expressed in the principal sentence commenced 
or ended.' 

For the present I shall content myself with pointing out three 
difficulties in this definition: — 

I Although the word bcschrcibt would fit the imperfect or 
pluperfect indicative, it does not fit the perfect indicative. In 
saying that cum with the perfect indicative names the time at 
which the act of the main clause took place, one has said all 
that there is to say. In the sentence in Caesar, B. G., 6, 12, i, 

Cum Caew in Galliam venit, alterius factionia piincipes erant Acdui, illeiias 



Caesar's coming into Gaul does not convey any semblance of 
a description of the time at which the Aedui and Sequani were 
rival leaders. 

2 The definition of the force of the subjunctive with cum 
does not well fit cases like the following: — 

a somewhat diEFercnt error under the same head, but two others oE the recent 
writeis on ihe same subject oHend against classical Latinity. as follows : — 

Idem nan minus in totius populi viCam cadit, sivc res quas gcsserit perspicere 
via sive eo as consilio, ut . . . Krause, De Quom Coniunctionis Usu ac Forma 
' Capita III , Beilin, 1S76. 

Elcnim quae ipse senseris atque expertns eria aut ita accipi volueris, ca etiam 
narrando magis sensui subjicies ijuamquae audicndoaut legendo cognoris. GocImI, 
De Conjunctione Quom, 1879. 

' Professor Fischer's article is marked by great acumen, and though reaching 
no satisfactory theory, contains in a few terse lines (p. 491, right-hand column) a 
luflicienl refutation of the one now under discussion. 

3 Cian mit dem Indicaliv nennt also und beschreibt die Zeit. lu weicher die 
Handlung des Ilauptsaties staltfand; cam mil dem Conjunctiv dagegen beieicbnct 
den Zcilpunkt, auf welchem, oder den Zeitraum, innerhalb dcsscn das im Haupt- 
■at! angesprocbene Seio eintrat oder sich vollzog (p. 115I. 



No one would venture to deny a statement that the phrase 
a. d. vii. k. Sept. "designates the time at which the act" of 
veni "took place." But it is impossible not to see that the office 
of cutn esset actum and of cum interea comfaravissem is in some 
way or other very diflerent from this. The definition covers 
things that differ, and therefore is unsound. 

3 There is a large class of cases for which Hoffmann's defi- 
nition is not only inaccurate, but inept. In Cic, Phil., 13, 
9. 19.— 

Ingruauii urbem est quo comitalu, vel potius agminet cum dextra siniBtra, 
gemcnlG papulo Romano, minarclur dominis, nouret domoa. divisurum se urbem 
palam auis polliceretur. (With what a train, or rather what a troop ! did he enter 
Rome, threatening householdets right and left, branding houses, openly promising 
his creatures plunder, — and all this amid Ihe groans o£ the Roman people), — 
it is clear that the threatening, etc., does not " designate the time 
at which" Antony entered the city, but is a complex adverb of 
manner, exactly parallel in effect to quo agmiiie, and practically 
expanding the idea of that phrase, — which idea has no shade o£ 
the temporal in it. Again, in Hor., Ep., i, 9, 10, — 
Misere discedere quacrens. 

Ire moijo ocius, inierdum conststerc, in aurem 

Dicere nescio quid puero, cum sudor ad imos 

Manaret talos, — 

it is nothing short of absurdity to hold that the streaming of the 
sweat designates the point of time at which, or the space of 
time during which, the action of ire, consistcrc, dicere took place. 
True enough, the streaming went oti while these went on ; but 
the oflfice of the clause is not to give the time of ire, etc., under 
any aspect whatsoever, but to fill out the picture as an adverbial 
clause of manner. One has only to look at the corresponding 
English idom, zvhile the sweat streamed from me, to see that all 
stress of temporal suggestion has gone out of the particle, — an 
often-recurring and weighty phenomenon, the failure to observe 
which has left Hoffmann's whole procedure as rigid as geomet- 
rical work. 
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We pass to Hoffmann's treatment (pp. 165-168) of partitive 
cum-tum. 

II we ask (says he) in what cases the subjunctive must be employed, 
the answer, in accordance with the fundamental rule for the choice of Clie 
mode after cum, must be that the subjunctive is necessary when the two 
verbs belong to absolutely different times. 

Here again, as we shall easily see, Hoffmann naturally in- 
volves himself in contradictions in trying to carry through a 
theory which has no foundation in fact. 

The first example given "of absolutely different times" is 
from Cic, Fam., 15, 9, i : — 

Nam cum te a pucritia lua unicc dUexeilm tuque me in omm genere semper 
amplissimum esse et voluerla ei ludioaiis: turn hoc vel tuo facto vel popuU 
Romaoi de tc iudicio multo acriu^ vehcmentiusque diUgo. 

Hier wird (says Hoffmann) das friihere Verhalten des Cicero gegen 
Marcellus (so wie das Benehmen des Marcellus gegen jenen) dem Ver- 
halten in der unmittelbaren Gegenwart gegen uberstellt ; es sind also ein 
historisches Perfect und ein wirkliches Prasens auf einander bezogen, 
tomit ist auch der Indicativ nicht zulassig. 

One would fancy that it would be easier to find a present per- 
fect in te a ptterilia tua tinice diUxerim (which certainly includes 
a nunc dtligd) than in cognovit in (^Numa) illam sapientiam . . , 
duobus prope saecitlis ante cognovit, quam earn Graeci natam esse 
seitsentnt. But if not, we can easily disprove Hoffmann's posi- 
tion with parallel examples in the indicative: — 

Is cum atitea semper et suo splendore el nostra celerorumque amiconim commen- 
dationc graliosiaaimus in provincia fllit. turn hoc tempore propter luum in me 
unoTem nostrainque necessitudlnem vehemenier confidit his mcis lillcris se apud 
te gntiosum fore. Cic, Fam., 1, 3, i. 

In Cic, Fam., 6, 14, i, even the very phraseology is parallel to 
Hoffmann's dilexerim, diligo, and the mode of the ir»»(-verb is 
nevertheless the indicative ; — 

Nun cum le semper maxime dilexi, turn fratram tuorum, quos aeque atque te 
■amma benevolcntia sum complexus, singuUris piclaa amorque {ratcrniu nullum me 
patttni officii erga (e aludiique munus aut lempus praetcnnittere. 
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In a footnote on the passage Fam., ig, g, i (above) Hoffmann 
quotes Reisig as comparing the passage with Fam., 1 5, 7, 1 {nam 
cum te semper amavi dilexique, turn mei amantissimum cognovi 
in omni varietate rentm inearum cett.'), and as finding the ground 
for the subjunctive of the former passage in the desire to avoid 
a repetition of the verb in the two members (dilcxi — diligo'). 
Hoffmann rejoins, that the ground of the indicative in the second 
passage is not, as Reisig thought, the difference of the verbs, 
but the likeness in time of the acts expressed by the verbs. 
That is, regarding semper dilexi, as he did semper dilcxerint, as 
an historical perfect, or, in a better nomenclature, an aorist, he 
regards cognovi as an aorist also. It is interesting to see that 
the cett. of the citation is as follows : tum, patris tui pluribus 
bmeficiis vel defensus tristibtts tentporibus vel omatus secundis, 
et sum totus vester et esse debeo. The tense of sum and debeo, 
which are in a /«w-clause parallel to the tum cognovi, would 
seem to indicate — that which anybody without a theory to 
carry through would at once say — that cognovi means / know, 
from having tested you in every vicissitude of fortune, that you 
are devoted to me, not, / once ascertained. But we will let that 
go, and proceed with Hoffmann's note. 

" In direct opposition to Reisig, one is obliged to find the indicative 
admissible, even in cases wliere there is unlikeness of lime, if the same 
word is used (or a synonymous word) in the second member as in the 
first, so that the partition is really as between the adverbial determina- 
tions of time or manner which in such a case are always to be found, as 
in Cic,, Fam,, 12, 30, 2 : " — 

Nam cum antea diatinebar maximis occupaCionibus, propterea quod omnibos 
cutis rem pubUcam mihi luendam cogitabam : [um hoc tempore multo dlsUnsor 
vehemcntius. 

Now, if this is the state of affairs, it was certainly a slip, when 
Hoffmann selected cum te vnice . , . ditexerim, . . . tum . . . 
multo acrius vehcmentiusque diligo above (with the same word 
in both members) as an illustration of cases in which the sub- 
junctive "must necessarily be employed," on account of the 
" unlikeness of time " of the two acts. But if we regard this as 
only an unfortunate choice of examples, we shall yet find food 
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■for astonishment at discovering how litlte sturdiness there is in 
the great principle that unlikeness of time takes the subjunctive. 
The mere choice of phraseology, as Hoffmann shows us (ap- 
parently without a thought of the ruin he is bringing upon 
his whole system), may set aside the fundamental principle 
itself, and that, too, in spite of the fact that, as he also shows 
us, the effect of such a choice is to bring out in still stronger 
relief this very feature of unliketiess of time, as in cum antea 
distinebar . . .; turn hoc tempore multo distiiuor vekenientius. 
We have then, in substance, the strange principle that unlike- 
ness of time, the very nature of which is such that (p. 6i) 
"der Modus der bedingungslosen Aussage, der Indicativus, 
nicht statlhaft sei," becomes more capable of admitting that 
same inadmissible mode in proportion to the very clearness 
and importance of the unlikeness. 

Having thus — with what success we have seen — applied the 
principle of unlikeness of time to the explanation of the subjunc- 
tive in partitive sentences, Hoffmann next (pp. 167-168) explains 
other cases, where there is no unlikeness of time, by the applica- 
tion of the principle of temporal relativity. The examples which 
he gives are all of verbs in the past. But we cannot be so easily 
m content without seeing how his principle works in the present. 
Ve shall expect, if our memories for our Latin reading are 
weak, and our memories for Hoffmann's explanations strong, to 
find only indicatives in the present ; for, in an earlier part of 
the book, he has expressly told us, as follows, that there is no 
temporal relativity except in the past : — 

Relative Zeiten in demselben natUrlichen Zeitraum hat die Sprache 
nur in Bezug auf die Vergangenheit ausgepragt (p. 64). Von relativer 
Zeitgebung kann sonach nur in dem Sinne die Rede sein, als eine 
Handlung in einer Tempusfomi auftritl, die sie nicht vom Standpunkte 
dcs sprechenden aus je nach ilu-er I^ge zu der Gegenwart desselben und 
nach ihrer Qiialitat, sondera nach Massgabe ihrer Lage zu einer anderen 
^Handlung erhalt. FQr eine solche relative Zeitgebung nun ist nur im 
ereiche des Prateritums die Miiglichkeit geboten, u. dgl. (p. 80). 

And, a few lines below : — 

In dieser Doppelnatur von Imperfect und Plusqu am perfect muss 

a wol der Grand iu suchen sein, dass wahrend mm gleich den Ubrigen 
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Zeitpartikeln sich ohne weiteres nut dem IndUativ der sogenanntcn 

Hauptseiten vcrbitidet, in imperfectischen und plusquaniperfcctischen 
Temporalsatzen der Modus zu schwankcn scheint. 

When, however, wc turn to Latin literature, we find examples 
of the indicative, but abundant examples also of the kind which, 
by virtue of Hoffmann's principles, cannot exist. I subjoin 
a few : — 

Cum multae res in philoBophia. nequaquam satis adhuc ezplieatae slut 
obscurae slot), turn perdifficiJis, Brute, quod tu minime ignoras, et 
ideorum. Cic, N. D., t, I, I. 
commodi tales amicilia contiiieat, lum ilia nimi- 
:. Cic. Lael., 7. 33. 
Cicero, frugilcra et fnicluosa nee ulla pars eius 



perobscura qiiacslio est de nai 

rum praeatat omnibus, quod 1 
Scd cum tota philosophia, 



culta a 



ufBeiis. Cic, Oft. 3, 



.11,1. 



1 nullus fcraciOT ii 



1 locus est n 






Finally, Hoffmann explains the mode after antequam and pri- 
usquam, diim, donee, and quoad, in the same way as after post- 
quam, etc., and after cum. Here, again, his principle would 
make the subjunctive present (in the future sense) impossible 
in a clause attached to a future main verb, because the tenses 
would be alike, while, on the other hand, the second ground of 
the subjunctive, temporal relativity, does not exist, he has in- 
formed us, except in the past. Yet one easily recalls sen- 
tences like the following: — 

Antequam de re publjca, patres conscripti. 1 
pore arbitror. exponam vobis breviicr consilium 
Cic. Phil. I, I, I. 

Is videlicet antequam venlat in Ponlum, littetas ad Cn. Pompeium mlttet. 
Cic . Leg. Agr., 20, 53. 

A further question of some interest suggests itself. The cor- 
responding modal constructions occur in Greek after trpiv, ^aiv, 
etc. Now, it is extremely probable that these corresponding 
constructions in the two sister languages have the same his- 
tory. If, then, we bring ourselves to decline Delbriack's con- 
vincing treatment of the phenomena in Greek and Sanskrit 
(Syntaktische Forschungen, I. pp. 185-186), and apply to those 



m ea, quae dicenda 



^^^ trei 



languages Hoffmann's theory for antequam, dum, etc, we have, 
in a large class of cases in Greek, an habitual perception of the 
distinction of absolute and relative time among a people of great 
linguistic feeling; and we could wish at least that Hoffmaoa 
had told us why it was that they failed to feel the same dis- 
tinction also in the province of the clauses with ore, etrei, iiretS^, 
and <»;. 

Here we will leave Hoffmann's theory for the present, with- 
holding his long-delayed explanation of the ultimate ground of 
the subjunctive in the riiwi-clauses. as he himself did, until after 
an examination of Liibberrs treatment of the question. 

§ 6. In dealing with the treatment of LCibbert (Die Syntax von 
Quom und die Entwickelung der relativen Tempora im alteren 
Latein, Breslau, JS70), our task will be easier. Liibbert's style, 
like his thought, is singularly clear, and the reader is not de- 
layed by any difficulty of determining his author's precise mean- 
ing. The task in view is set forth in sharp outlines, and the 
method employed to accomplish it — viz., the historical — is, it 
does not need to be said, the correct one. Nevertheless, we 
shall find that in the actual handling of the method Lubbcrt 
goes astray, and that his doctrine, though not so constantly self- 
contradictory as Hoffmann's, is equally unsound. 

Following the same plan as in the examination of Hoffmann's 
treatise, I shall conform to Liibbert's order, giving an abstract 

his views in smaller type, with a running commentary of my 



At the outset, I must bring a grave objection against the limi- 
tations which he sets to his task in not attempting to connect 
the causal and adversative uses of aim with the temporal. Even 
if there were not a great mass of examples in which both a tem- 
poral and a logical feeling (causal or adversative) arc evident, 
still the presumption would be that there was an ultimate con- 
nection ; and this presumption is strengthened by the fact that 
in the oldest Latin all these ideas are expressed by the same for- 
mula, — yuam liiith the indicative. Not, then, until the investi- 
gator has attacked the problem as a whole, and has not only 
failed to discover any connection between the temporal and the 



logical uses, but also found convincing proof that there exists no 1 
such connection, has he any right to take up the study of the J 
constructions of the temporal clauses by themselves. 

In § I Labbert sketches llie nature of the difficulties which beset the ] 
study of the structure of the temporal quom '-clauses, giving a number of 1 
examples to illustrate the apparent fluctuation of mode under circum- ] 
stances seemingly the same. On p. 5 occurs the following ; — 

Es gibt kaum irgend eine bestimmte Gruppe von Fallen der Stmctur 
von temporalem Quom mit den Nebenzeilen, wo nicht beiderlei Modi 
sich in dem Latein der besseren und beslen Zeit finden. Characteristisch 
sind in dieser Beziehung auch die Beispiele, wo im Hauptsatz ein Zeiibe- 
grilT steht, welchen der Nebensalz genauer delinirt, z. B. Cic. de inv. i, z, 
2 fitit quoddam tempus quom in agris homines passim bestiarum moilo 
Vttgabantitr. Liv. 7, 3*. 13 /(*// quom hoc did poteraf. Dagegen der 
Conjunctiv Caesar b. Gall. 6, 24. i fuit aniea tempus quom Germani 
Gallos virtule siiperarent. Cic. de Or. i, i, i fuit quom mihi quoque 
(oncissum arbitrarer. Vano de r. r. 3, i fuit tempus quom rura coltrmt 
homiua ntque urhem habermt. Ein merkwQrdiger Fall dieser Art isl 
Cic. fam, 3, 8, 10 haec scripsi posiridie eius diet quom eastra haberan in 
agro Mopsuhestiae. 

I had reached my theory of the history and functions of the 1 
^Kowt-clauses before having made a minute cross-examination o£ ' 
the introductory part of Lubbert's treatment. When, later, I 
came to go through that part critically, and foimd the present 
collection of examples of 5'Ki'ffj-clauses referring to distinct tem- 
poral antecedents, the last one struck me with dismay. As will 
be seen hereafter, it was apparently impossible if my theory was 
sound, and my theory was impossible if it was sound. / write 
this on the day following the one on which I was encamped in the 
district of Mopstihestia would, in the light of ail the evidence I 
had ever seen, require an indicative if anything would. Turning 
to the passage for the context, I found the following : — 

De nostria rebus quod scire vis; Tarso Nonis Ociobribus Amiiium versus pro- 
recti sumus; haec scrips! postridie cius dici, cum castra habercm in agro Mopsuhes- 
tiae. (On the Nones I set out from Tarsus, loklng the direction of llic A man us range. 
I am writing this one daj later (on the day after that day), being in camp in the 
Mopsuheslia dislrici.) 



' In discussing Luliberi'" 



I follow bim in using the older form oflhc word. 



The editors have apparently rightly understood the passage. 
Baiter and Kayser, e.g., give the heading of the letter as Scr. in 
castris in agro Mepsuhestiae a. d. viii Idus Octobres a. u. c. 703. 
But the sentence, as so interpreted {and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt about the meaning), is not " ein merkwurdiger 
Fall dicser Art^ but a common case of an entirely different 
kind, which will be discussed in its proper place. The case is 
an interesting proof of the possibility of practical misquotation 
with verbal accuracy. 

In the next section (§ 2) Liibbert gives an excellent sketch of the 
history of opinion in regard to the qiiom- and qui- constructions, approv- 
ing in its essential character the doctrine of Hoffmann, but pointing out 
certain objections which might be brought against it, which objections he 
has in mind to meet himself at a later point in his investigation. 

In 5 3 he states the conjectures which have formerly been made in 
regard to the age of the subjunctive construction after quom, and dis- 
cusses in particular a construction quoted by Priscian, 8, p. 817, from 
Livius Andronicus. He rejects and emends the reading, and so has 
cleared the ground of temporal ^//nm- subjunctives down to Plautus. To 
this we shall return later. 

With S 4 his own treatment begins. His method differs radically from 
that of Hoffmann. Hoffmann had confined his examination to classical 
and later Latin. Liibbert rightly holds that such an inquiry must neces- 
sarily include an investigation of the usage in the eariy literature, in the 
hope that light may in this way be thrown upon the beginnings and de- 
velopment of the construction. His scheme includes an enumeration 
and analysis, under categories, of every passage in Plautus and Terence 
in which quom occurs, and of some passages outside of Plautus and Ter- 
ence. He begins, accordingly, with the siricdy temporal uses, his iirst 
category being the generalizing clause (allgemeine, erfahrungsmassige 
Thatsache). In this connection occurs the following : — 

Es ist in diesem Zusammenhang nun eine Stelle besonders merkwurdig, 
in wclcher gegen die so fest gegriindete Sprachregel ein Widerepnich vor- 
liegt. Es ist die Stelle Pseud. 612 non soles respicere /c, quom diets iniuste 
altfrii Hier hat RitschI aus A dicis hergestellt, wahrend die iihrigen 
Codd. und die altere Vulgata den Conjunctiv bolen. Man kann wegen 
soUs die durch respUtre angedeutele Handlung niciit als einzelne, con- 
crete Handlung fassen, sondem muss sie als allgemeine, einzelne Falle in 
^ch einschliessende Thatsache denken. Freilich nothigt die Situation 
auch wieder bei dem iniuste dictre an die soeben gethanen Aeusseningen 
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des Haipax zu denken ; es ware unnaturlich, hier ntir cine allgemdnc 
Gewohnheit bezeichnet sehen zu wollen. Es wird daher wohl an dieser 
Stelle eine Verse hmelzung zweier Gedanken-Fassungen anzunehmen sein, 
namlich ^uom dUas, ul nunc dicis. . . . Die verschiedene Lesart der 
Codd, beweist, dass die alien Theoreliker schon sich mil dieser Frage 
besciiaftigt uiid sie in verschiedenen Sinne gelost haben (p. 43). 

It is again a disappointment to find in an investigation of 
a confessedly difficult problem the lack of patience which this 
explanation indicates. The construction has nothing extraordi- 
nary about it, — nothing to be explained away; but is, on the 
contrary, the regular construction in a!! periods of the language. 
The spirit of the passage runs as follows : — 

(Harpax) How is it with you ? Are you a slave, or a (rec man? (Pseudolus) 
Just at present I 'm still slaving it. (Harpai) You have the air of it, — you haven't 
the air of deserving anything bctlcr. (Pseudolus) It isn't your nay, then, to take 
a look at yourself when you abuse your neighbor t 

The case, then, as not only the general context but the par- 
ticular word soles shows, is that of a repeated action on the part 
of a particular suhjexl. The meaning is not, It isn't one's way, 
then, to take a look at oneself, when one abuses one's neighbor? 
Lubbert has made no mistake in regard to the meaning, but he 
is under the incorrect impression that a generahzing act on the 
part of a particular second person is expressed by the subjunc- 
tive; or, more probably, he has simply confused the generalizing 
condition for the indefinite second person (subjunctive) with the 
generalizing condition for the definite second person. The reg- 
ular construction for all the generalizing clauses with a definite 
subject, second singular as well as any other, is the indicative; 
and examples to the present point are not hard to cite: — 

At pol ego te credidl 
Uxorem. qnam tu eituliati, pudore eisequi, 
Quoius quotiens sepulcrum vides, sacrificas 
Ilico Oreo hoatiis. 

Plant., Epid. 175-8. 

Edepol, senectuB, li oil quicquam aljud vjti 
Adportes tecum, cum advenU, unum id sat est 
Quod diu vivendo multa quae non volt vidct. 
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. . . U you were lo bring nothing elat with jou In your (repeated) comings, Ibis 
IDC thing is cnougb. . . . 

Caecil., SUt., ap. Cic, Sen., S, as (Ribbeck, 173-5). 

Tom Sdpio : " utere igitur argumenlo, Laeli, tule ipse sensus tai." "Cuius" 

faqait itte "stnsua?" "Si quanUo llbi visus en irasci alicui," — "ego vera saepius 

qnam vellem." "Quid? turn, cum tues itatUB, permiltis illi iiacundiae domina- 

lumanimitui?" Cic, Rep., :, 38, 59. 

An ta egressus porta Capcna, cum Calatini, Scipionum, Serviliorum, Metellonim 

I aepulcra video, tniseras puCas eos f Cic, Tusc, i, 7, 13, 

Occorrit libi nemo quod libenter; 

Quod, quacumque veals, fuga est, et ingens 

Circa te, Ligurioe. soliludo; 

Quid sit, scire cupis i Nimis poeta es. 

Marl., 3, 44. 1-4- 

OoohitIb quocumqne loco mibi, Postume, clamu 
Protinua, et prima est haec tua vox, Quid agis f 

Hoc, si me decies ana convenetis hora, 
Dids. Habcs pato tu, Poslumc, nil quod agas. 

Mart., 3, 67. 

The looseness of construction of his time allows Martial to 

ise the subjunctive convetieris (I should suppose it to be the 

■jBubjunctive rather than the indicative) where it is metrically 

■'Convenient. But the clear Ciceronian usage, as well as other 

s from Martial himself, would make it sure that the freedom 

^Of construction lies in convetieris, not in occurris. 

Iq the course of this division of his examination Liibbert arrives (p. 58) 

Kat a class of examples in which the verb of the qiiont-ciaxae indicates a 

mtary act. Here lie is preparing the way for a very important point 

l,(not yet quite disclosed to us) in his own theory. The example taken 

I a type is from Plaut., Trin., 194 : — 

Posticulum hoc recepit, quom aedes vendidit. 

The importance of these examples, says Liibbert (p. 60), lies in the 
fact that they betray a characteristic of the older Latin as against the 
classical Latin. The use of the historical perfect in both clauses in 
the older Latin shows that each is treated as entirely independent of the 
other. The later Latin does not treat two such acts as independent, 
u^ng in each the absolute conception of the act, but regularly deter- 



mines the time of the event in the qtwm-clause, by the time of the event in 
the main clause : for it employs the subjunctive, the result being temporal 
subordination. 

Nonius quotes the passage twice (p. 54, 16, and p. 384, 12), the first 
time giving vendidit, the second time (evidently unconsciously governed 
by the syntactical feeling of his age) venderet. The fact illustrates the 
change that has taken place in the construction before his time. 

It is true that in the majority of cases the subjunctive is em- 
ployed in such yauw-clauses in classical Latin ; but it cannot be 
accepted as a self-evident proposition that the change in the 
mode is due to the desire to bring about a temporal subordina- 
tion. The very questions at issue are the ground of this change 
and the practical force of the new mode. The evidence will, at 
the best, be only probable. But such evidence must first be pre- 
sented ; and meanwhile verdicts will count for nothing. The 
only justification of Liibbert's procedure would lie in the suppo- 
sition that he did not mean to prove his case (though he does), 
but aimed only to illustrate Hoffmann's view. But if that were 
the condition of affairs, it would certainly be matter for amuse- 
ment to a sceptical outsider that he states Hoffmann's view 
in a way which the latter pronounces to be entirely mis- 
taken. Liibbert makes the verb of the main clause deter- 
mine the time of the event of the (///f w-clause : Hoffmann, in 
a spirited passage to be quoted later in this paper (p. 70), re- 
jects this "strange theory," as being the "direct opposite " of 
his own. 

In § 5 Liibbert, taking tip the subjunctive temporal y moot -clauses, very 
properly tlirosvs out of the account all cases of general conditions, and 
all cases in which the clause stands in the oratio obliqua or inside a sub- 
junctive clause, and so may owe its mode to its surroundings. 

For Plautus the residue is three examples, as follows; — 

Verura tempestas quandam dum vixi fuit, 
Quom inter ncs sorderemua allet de allero. 

True, 2, 4, 29. 

Quern quidem hercle ego in exllium quom irel redduxi domum. 
Nam [bat eiitlatum, 

Merc . 967-8. 
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O Astaphlum, haiit isloc modo solita 'a t 
Sed blandc, quom illuc quod aput vos m 






, », 60. 



In the first passage Lilbbert, with the more recent editors, restores 
sordebamus from A, which alone preserves it. 

In the second passage, on the ground of the repetition in in exilium 

gtigm tret — ibal exuiatum, and of the hiatus with quom, Lubbert rejects 

the construction (Ussing prints the passage as it here stands, but with a 

■ note of discontent ; Goetz emends by reading ibat for irel, referring lo 

Lljbbert's discussion). 

Against the sulijunctive in the third passage Liibbert urges the fact 
that nineteen instances of the indicative in similar constructions are found 
in Plautus, — a state of things which throws grave suspicion upon any 
isolated subjunctive construction. Further, Priscian quotes (III. p. 609 
P., Vol. II. p. lor K-) from this play a verse which has fallen out from 
the MSS. It must belong (says Liibbert) directly after the verse now 
under examination ; and the same carelessness which led to the loss of 
the verse may easily have led to the corrupdon of a Plautine habebam to 
haberem. 

As 3 result, then, Liibbert finds that the subjunctive after quom iem- 
1 foral is unknown in Plautus. 

A similar examination of Terence brings forward only a single case of 
t fte subjunctive with quom temporal where the mode cannot be due to 
I the surroundings ; namely : — 

PCTfcdl sibi at inapidundi easet copia. 
Uigiilratus quom iM adesaet, occeptast agi. 

Ennnch., Prol. al. 

It is conceivable, says Liibbert, that Terence really wrote this single 
example of the construction ; but he regularly employs, in relative clauses 
which indicate a momentary act in simple narration {tin mommlanes, 
■in/ach eriiihlles Erdgitiss), the perfect indicative, as in 

Hccyrae huice namen fabulaest : hacc quom datast 

Hec, Prol. i, a. 

The cases are sufficiently different, for in the second ex- 
ample the ^«i»«-clause does not give the situation, as in the first 
example, but merely indicates to the hearer the time at which 



so 
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the play got into trouble; namely, on the opening night, as we 
should say. It is evident, too, from Lubbert's phrase, "a mo- 
mentary act in simple narration," that he takes adesset in the first 
example in the sense of intravil, though the natural sense would 
seem to include that of the resulting presence of the officers. 
But let that pass. 

Against this example of the subjunctive, sixteen examples of the in- 
dicative occur. We must, then, says LUbbert, reject the subjunctive, and 
replace it by an indicative, the probable emendation being adsediU 

No subjunctive with quom temporal, consequently, survives his exami- 
nation of Plautus and Terence. 

The subjunctive construction, says LUbbert, in § 6, p. 95, arose 
in a time of which we have the literature, and wc are in a con- 
dition to observe it at the veiy moment of its origin, and follow it from 
the cradle on. 

The confidence seems a singular one, when Lubbert's readers 
recall the fragmentary condition of the literature from Terence to 
Cicero. One would think, indeed, that in place of a happy con- 
viction that we could be present at the birth of the infant con- 
struction and see it grow to manhood, there should have been 
rather a sense of great regret that this is precisely what we 
cannot do ; that the portion of the literature which belongs to 
the time of the development of the construction — the eighty 
years between Terence and Cicero — has been almost wholly 
lost to us. 

On pp. 95 seq., Ltibbert develops the explicative use of the quom- 
clause from the temporal use. A criticism of this part of his work is not 
vital for us, and we pass at once to § 7, p. 109, on the use of Oie indicative 
after guom causal and quom adversative in I'lautus and Terence. From 
the former twenty-nine examples are adduced with the causal meaning, 
and twenty-five with the adversative ; from the latter, six with the causal 
meaning, and three with the adversative. 

In S 8, pp. 124 seq., an examination of the subjunctive passages with 
quom eausal or adversative, after the rejection of all cases in which the 
mode may be due to the surroundings, leaves for special examination the 
following : — 
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From Plautus : — 

(i) Aioiu? dubium babebis etiani, sancte qaom iuiem libi ? 

Capt., 891. 
{3) Nam nil miror si iubentei, Fbilocomasium, (u bic eras, 

Quom ego servos, quando aspicio bunc, iaciumem quia diiungimur. 

MU., 13J6-8. 

(3) £0 vos vostiosqne adeo panlices madctacitis, quom ego sim bic siccus f 

Pseud., 1S4. 

(4) ST. Qui invident, omnes inimicos mibi iiloc laao repperi. 

At pudicitiae eius numquam nee vim nee vilium atluli, 
CH. lam isloc probinr es meo quidem animo, quom in amore temperes. 
Epid, 109- 1 1 1, 
From Terence : — 



(S) Nam pucrum iniussa credo i 


ion tollent meo, 


Pcaesertim in ea re quom sit 


mi adiutiix socrus. 




Hec, 704-5. 


(6) Novi ego vestra baec ' nollet 




Te esse iniuria bac/ indignis 


t quom egoinet sim acceptus wodiB. 

Ad., 165-6. 



In (4), says LUbbert, fetnperes cannot be an independent potential, 
and so be explained away ; it must be the expression of a fact. But 
the passage does not occur in the Ambrosian palimpsest, and it appears 
therefore to be an early interpolation. 

In (5) and (6), LUbbert accepts the subjunctives as veritable ex- 
amples. 

In (i), (z), (3), he finds, not causal or advereative subjunctives, but 
independent potential and jussive subjunctives. lurem means to him, 
" ich kann darauf schworen ; " iacrumem,"\c\\ muss v/eiatn;" sim iiccus, 
" trocken sein soU." 

A method like this will prove anything, and hardly demands a 
serious refutation. Such an independent potential as ittretn, in 
the sense oi I can take my oath on it, am in a position to take my 
oatk upon it, is unknown. Begipners are taught that such an 
idea is expressed by a iurare possum ; and they are correctly so 
taught. That the potential subjunctive had, in pre-literary limes, 
. a very considerable independent use, there can be no doubt ; but 
[ ID the Latin that has come down to us, its independent use is 



limited to a few definite phrases like videres, and to phrases with 
dicat and, possibly, quaerat, e. g. quispiam dicat {somebody may 
perhaps say). We should have no right to suppose that in 
Plautus's time iiirem can be potential enough even to mean, / 
may perhaps swear ; and even that would not be half potential 
enough for Lubbert's purpose. That purpose requires a sub- 
junctive that can express / am able to sing, by cantcm ; she 
is able to fool me, by tlla mihi verba del; and other like un- 
Latinities. 

Nor is the case any better with translating lacrumem by I am 
forced to weep, and siccus sim by / am forced to go dry. The very 
interesting example cited by Lubbert from Enn., ap. Prise, X., 
p. 880 P, Vol, II. p. 501 K., as analogous, — 

Nunc est ille dies, quom gloria maxuma. sese 
NobU osiendai, si vivinms sivc moriraur, — 

is quite another affair. Lubbert is right in calling it an instance 
of the jussive, though he gives us no explanation of its place 
in the development of the jussive uses, — a point which I hope 
to treat in a later paper. But it by no means is the case 
that one can express by the naked subjunctive the idea of a 
compulsion outside of the power of the speaker to resist, / am 
forced to go is not earn in Latin ; / am forced to admire you 
is not te admirer; nor is / a^ forced to weep expressible by 
lacrumem. 

One question, too, one would like to ask of Lubbert. If iurem 
can mean I am in a position to swear, why cannot sit mi adiutrix 
socrus in the passage (5) from Terence mean my mother-in-law 
is in a position to help me f By what possible system of dis- 
crimination does Lubbert, after the above, bring himself to say 
oi sit, that it is " unzweifelhalft " an example of the causal sub- 
junctive, and, more fully, that '" der Conjunctiv ist hier unmo- 
glich als freier Potciilialis zu fassen." How, after the affair with 
iurnn, can anything be unmoglich ? 

A reasonable criticism would either throw out the (apparently) 
causal and adversative subjunctives in Plautus and Terence on 
the ground of their being so heavily overbalanced by the in- 
dicative constructions (in Plautus, fifty-four indicatives against 
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three subjunctives ; in Terence, nine indicatives against two 
subjunctives), or v^ould accept them. 

As it is, however, the three well-substantialed instances in Plautus have 
been explained away as free potentials, while the two instances in Ter- 
ence have been accepted as veritable examples of the causal and adver- 
sative constructions, — the beginnings of the idiom, therefore ; for the 
passage from Naevius given by Nonius (Ribbeck, 55), — 

Edepol, Cupido, qaom tarn pausillns ais, nimit maltam vales, 

is rejected by Lubbert as being contradicted hy the usage of Plautus, and 
emended (p. 139) to 

Edcpol, Cupido, quom tu 's tam pausillus nimrs muUum vit». 

Man vergkiche z. B., says he, einen Plautinischen Vers wie Stich. 
135:— 

j1. Quae libi miilier ridetur multo sapientissuma ? 

P. Quae Camea, quom res secundae BUllt, se poleril gnoacere 

Hatte nicht der Dichter, wenn er den Conjunctiv nach Quom catisale 
und concessivum Uberhaupt kannte, ihn hier anwenden mUssen? 

By no means, I should answer, for, as I shall show in the con- 
structive part (IT.) of this study, Cicero himself would have 
used the mode which Plautus here uses.* But, putting that 
aside, it is worth noting that Lubbert appears to hold that a 
form of expression once struck out by any one is thereafter 
employed undeviatingly by every one who employs it at all, and, 
if it is destined to survive, is soon in universal use, — a theory 
inconsistent with the way in which the human mind may be 
seen to work to-day, or at any period of which we have suf- 
ficient literary records. 

1 Thii statemcTit will be substantiated in Part II.. and the ground of the usage 
•bown. Meanwhile, I premise two examples from Cicero ' — 

In quo scelere, indices, etiam cum multae causae conveniase unum in locum 
atqUG inter se congruere vldentur, (amen non temcrc creditnr neque levj coniectura 
tes penditui . . . Rose. Am., 22. 62. 

lam qui incolunt ca9 urbca non bacrcnt in SUis sedibllS, sed volucri semper spe 
M cogiiaiione rapiuutur a domo longius. atquc etiam cum manent coiporc, animo 
tamen exsulant ct vaganlur. Rep.. 2, 4, 7. 
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THE CUM-CONStROCfioN^s': 

In the course of the section (8) which we are now leaving, LUbbert I 
has incidentally explained the ground uf the origin of tlie causal and I 
adversative subjunctive, as follows (p. 124) : — 

" The explanation of the subjunctive in the causal and adversative "] 
sentence is far from being as difficult as tlie explanation of the subjunc- 
tive of the relative tenses in the direct discourse. The causal subjunctive 1 
and the related constructions are in their very nature adapted t 
over from the purely objective conception into the subjective. Their ] 
contents, though matters of fact, are capable, nevertheless, through the 
inner connection with another fact given to Ihem by the speaker, of , 
appearing as an entity set up in his conception, his imagination. Cause, 
opposition, and similar categories are products of thought; and when 
these conceptions become of more importance to the consciousness than 
the actuality of the entity to which tbey belong, then the consciousness 
feels the necessity of expressing them by the mode of subjectivity." 

This view has been answered at the beginning of our paper. 
Remembering the general history, and even the presetjt state, 
of opinion on this subject, one is not surprised to find it in 
LUbberC, But one may very well be surprised at finding, two 
pages later (126-127), an origin at first sight different, and 
at any rate practically limited to a very small part of the field 
covered by the foregoing, as follows: — 

Under the head of " subjunctive in causal sentences assimilated to the 
indirect discourse," LUbbert quotes Capt., 146, — 



Quid me patrem par facerc est, quoj ille est unicus? 

and remarks : " It is certainly a noteworthy fact that causal sentences in 
particular take on very easily, when standing in the indirect discourse, the 
subjective character of the presentation as a totality," etc. What this 
means is shown by the fuller statement in the index (p. x) : Conjunctiv 
nach Quom causale und adversativum in directer Rede ; Enlstehung der 
Slructur : das Idiom entsteht aus Assimilation des Causalsatzes an die 
indirecte Rede, 126, 127. 

But here again comes in the saving evidence of the quod-, quia-, 
quoniam-, and ywani/o-clauses. They likewise express, and un- 
equivocally, causal and adversative ideas. They stand in the 
indirect discourse, and tbey stand out of it. They have in the 
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former case the subjunctive ; but in the latter the indicative 
has remained unaffected. 

Liibbert's second explanation, then, is hardly more fortunate 
than Autenrieth's curious theory (Jahrb, f. Phil. VI. Suppl., pp. 
275 seq, ), that the subjunctive constructions with cum originated 
in the use of the particle in conditional clauses. One cannot, 
however, be surprised at the issue. I have already urged that 
a difference of origin in the temporal, causal, and concessive 
fww-subjunctives is improbable, and Liibbert's failure to reach 
sound results upon the opposite hypothesis may be regarded as 

useful warning to investigators in this field. 

In S 9. pp- 142 seq., we are promised the actual spectacle of the rise 
of the subjunctive in the temporal ^aow -clause. 

In Ennius, Llibbert finds a man from whom we may expect some- 
thing. Though he and Plaulus were for some time at work side by side, 
yet Ennius was the younger by fifteen years, and may therefore have 
been more ready to take up with anything that was new in the intellectual 
activity of the time. " Auch der Einfluss der aristokralischen Geseil- 
schaftskreise, in denen Ennius verkehrte, der hohere und wdrdevoUere 
Stil seiner klinstlerischen Leistungen muss Air die innere Gestaltung 
seiner Sprache maasgebend gewesen sein, und es ware eben nur natUr- * 
wenn wir Manches anders (anden als bei Plautus." How. then, 
Ennius write his verb with y«offi / 

Ann. Si 36 (Vahlen), he writes the indicative where a later writer 
luld have used the subjunctive : — 



Excita 
Talii 



tremulis anus attnlit artubus lumen, 
lacrimans, eiieriita somno. 



The indicative is likewise found in the tense of continued state i: 
n., 5, 13& and 39. 

Qoom neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nee dicti studioans erat. 



□ obsidio magnus Titanua preroebat 



"Wholly at variance with the usage of the time, and, as it were, the 
first forerunner of the idiom which was rapidly to shape itself in the 
further course of the development of the language, is a case, die preser- 
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vation of which we ought to regard as an exceptional piece of good luck." 
Lactantius Placidus in a scholium upon Statius's Thebais, X. 55, — 



remarks that the description is taken from Ennius, quoting the verses 
(5, 508, VahJeo) ; — 

Quomquc caput caderet, carmen tuba sola peregit 
Et pereunle vlro laucutn son us acre cucurrit 

The question of the accuracy of the text of this quotation is pro- 
nounced by Llibberl to be of great consequence, for every reader, remem- 
bering tlie usage of the time, would surmise a ceeidit. The passage occurs 
in the Codex Bambergensis (nowhere else) ; and an examination of the 
codex, made especially for the purpose, has confirmed the reading. 

"Now, it is a striking fact," says LQbbert, "that Ennius, employing 
the subjunctive for the first time, did so, not in the case of a continued 
uct, but in the case of a momentary act, subordinating it to the main act. 
This is no accident, for the expression of a state of affairs (imperfect) 
naturally would be able to retain its objectivity longer than the expres- 
sion of a momentary act. It is for this very reason that the reading of 
the Plautine MSS. in True, i, 2, 61, discussed and rejected above, must 
be corrupt : — 

' Quom illuc quod aput vos nunc est aput mc habciem.' 

Haberem would indicate an extended stretch of time, and cannot 
therefore have been written by Plautus.' And for the same reason it is 
not credible that Terence wrote the subjunctive in Eun., Prol., aa : 

' MagUlratui quoni ibi adcsset, occeptast agi.' 

There can be no possible doubt that the subjunctive after quom tem- 
poral began its career in cases where momentary acts were united with 
main acts." 

Nor must we think it strange that Ennius has the construction, while 
neither Pbutus nor Terence has it. The two latter both wrote the con- 
versational style of ordinary daily life, while Ennius aimed at a more 
exalted and artistic style. The temporal subjunctive construction did 

' Here we have a preconceived theory uied, in the early part of an exposition, ai 
a le:3t of passages on which the theory ought to be based. 



not come from ihe popular speech, but passed into it from a more select 
speech, pervaded by the artistic spirit 

To all this the answer is easy: — 

Except when one is writing with a grammatical prepossession, 
it is commonly said, not that Plautus and Terence agree in 
writing a popular idiom, but that they differ in that the former 
does and the latter does not It would seem unnecessary to 
remind ourselves of the common story that Terence was helped 
out by Scipio and Laelius, or of the things said about his style 
by such excellent judges as Caesar and Cicero : — 

Puri sermonii amator. Caes. ap. Suet., Vil. Ter. 

Tn quriquc, qui solus lecla sermone Tercnti, Conversum exprcssumquc Latina 
voce Menandruni In Tnedium nobis sedalis vodbus Gffers. Cic. ap. Suet.. Vit. Tcr. 

Terentiutn, cuius fabcllac propter elegantiam sennonis puEabantur a C. Laelio 
scriln. Cic., Atl., 7, 3, 10. 



If small probabilities are entitled to weigh seriously in a 
question so grave as this, then it must certainly be regarded 
as probable that Terence, living in familiar intercourse with the 
very set qf men with whom Ennius had lived, and publishing 
his first play three years after Ennius's death, would have made 
use of the latest novelty of style, sanctioned as it was by the 
great master, and taken up, as it naturally might be, by the 
Scipio and Laelius circle. But let us put such considerations 
aside, and examine the semblance of argument which Liibbert 
puts forward. The questions we have to solve are, the ground 
and the force of the new mode in the ^wnw-clauses. Now, 
Liibbert's process, like Hoffmann's before him, is not proof, but 
assumption. His phrase, which I have italicized above, "subor- 
dinating it to the main act" settles the whole question in far too 
easy a manner. Nothing short of special information, conveyed 
in some Pythagorean fashion such as gave Ennius his authority 
in matters concerning Homer, can enable Liibbert to say with 
authority at this point, and without proof, with what meaning 
Ennius wrote caderet (if he did write it). What is wanted is a 
suggestion of a probable origin for the ./(/fw-subjunctive which 
shall connect it with known phenomena, a tracing of the natural 
steps in the growth of the construction, and a statement of the 
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actual force of the resulting uses that shall seem to be in 
accordance with the facts, as felt by those who read Latin lit- 
erature. In place of this we have the ground of the change 
withheld until the last few pages of Liibbert's book, and mean- 
while two bare statements that ihe subjunctive subordinates, 
and that momentary acts allow themselves to be subordinated 
more easily than acts that occupy considerable time. We have 
already seen (p. i) how insufficient is the doctrine of subordina- 
tion as the ground of the use of the subjunctive, and Liibbert's 
theory of subordination will be found, when we reach it, to be far 
more fantastic still ; while for the second statement, likewise, 
there is no evidence. Certainly the developed language contra- 
dicts it, for it shows no difference in usage between momentary 
and continued activities ; and in the very period which we are 
scrutinizing, that excellent subordinator, the participle, is used 
in ablative absolute and other constructions as freely for last- 
ing as for momentary acts. Moreover, one trembles when one 
thinks what tremendous issues hang on the question whether 
one shall reject Plautus's quom . . . habereni and Terence's giiotn 
. . . adciset, both vouched for by all the manuscripts, — a consid- 
erable number, — and accept caderet, in a passage which is found 
only in a scholium of a single manuscript, and the text of which, 
in any case, very probably rests ultimately on the mem.ory of a 
man writing long after the development of the subjunctive idiom 
(in the fifth or sixth century A. d.), and of course perfectly capa- 
ble of making the slip which in a similar case Nonius convicts 
himself of in citing venderct and vendidit, in two different places, 
from one and the same passage. It is with a keen realization of 
the tremendous risks in human life and opinion that we watch 
Lubbert as he refuses to emend Ennius's supposed caderet, rest- 
ing only on a marginal note in a single manuscript, to cecidit, 
and then, in a play produced eight years after Ennius's death, 
emends adesset, vouched for by all the many manuscripts,' to 
adsedit. And, chance and fate being what they are, we must 
certainly regard it as an extraordinary piece of good luck if the 
very first case of the employment of the subjunctive has been 

1 The mode is Ihe same in all, wilh a variation between the si tigulir in d ihe plural, 
due to the indeterminate number of ttie subject, magiitratui. 
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handed down to us, but for which we should have been forced 
to take the next case that accident has preserved, whatsoever it 
may be, with an even probability of being led hopelessly astray. 

One really cannot, then, in spite of the great currency which 
the doctrine of absolute and relative time has had, take au 
sMeux Liibbert's confident assertion, " Es unterliegt keinem 
Zweifcl, dass der Conjunctiv nach temporalen quom sich an 
denjenigen Aussagen ziierst auszubilden hegann. wo momentane 
Nebcofacta mit Hauptfactis verbunden wurden." 

Nor can one leave Liibbert's treatment of Terence's giiom . . . 
adesset without calling attention to the self-destructiveness of his 
method of criticism, and reinforcing, with Liibbert's own help, 
what has been said about the unsoundness of his general view 
of the natural career of a rising construction. Let us apply his 
method, as seen in the passage quoted on pp. 52, 53 of this 
paper, to Ennius by substituting, for the two passages there 
dealt with, two other passages that stand in a similar relation. 
We shall then get the following: — 

" Man vergleiche eine " Terenzische " Stelle " wic Ter. Andr. 
94-96: — 

Quie quom mihi lamcntari praetcr cetcras 
Visaiit • ■ ■ , accedo ad pcdisequas. 

" Hatte nicht der Dichter, wenn er den Conjunctiv nach Quom " 
temporale " iiberhaupt kannte " (tf. ^., from Ennius's i^uom . , . 
caderet, as Plautus the concessive ^wfw-subjunctive from Nae- 
vius's ^uotn . . . sis) " ihn bier anwenden miissen ? " 

Liibbert's own canons of criticism, then, would force him to 
reject that corner-stone of his edifice, the happily saved (in a 
single sixth or seventh century scholium, vouched for by a single 
manuscript) first instance of the subjunctive in the cwwi-clause 
temporal,^ 

I am by no means attempting here to settle the question of 
the reading in any of these doubtful passages ; I am endeavor- 
ing to make it clear that the ground on which Liibbert bases his 

' I have selected the passage from the Andria as particularly apposite, because, 
■s here given, it is really an emendation, accepted by Liibbert, in spite of Ennius's 
vene, against all the MSS., their reading being rum, Qtber less ad-hoiniiuia pas- 
sages, (oily vouched for, may be taken from Liibbert's collection, pp. 112-222. 
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doctrine is taken from under him by his own criticism. Th# 
truth is, that it is only presumption at the best, not certainty, ' 
that can be reached with respect to the facts in the early litera- 
ture bearing on this particular problem. It is idle to make one's 
whole doctrine turn on the answer to the question whether we 
shall accept caderet and reject kaberet, or vke versa. And, in 
reality, our answer to that question itself cannot possibly be 
a pure matter of textual criticism. It will depend largely on 
the very thing it is supposed to determine, — our general ( 
ception of the nature of the cw/H-constructions, formed mainly 
from observing them as they appear in great masses in the 
Ciceronian age. 

Lijbbert's examination of the fragments surviving from Calo's 
time to Cicero's I must pass by as unessential, suggesting only 
that the fragments of the orators, and certain inscriptions (of 
which he says nothing) might well have been called in, the tatter 1 
as affording more trusty evidence than scattered quotations. 

In the following section (S lo) the attempt is made to establish still 
more firmly the position that the key lo the change of mode in tem- 
poral clauses is relativity. 

On several statements which are of consequence to that I 
doctrine, I have to bring the protest of facts to bear. 

On p. 150 LUbbert says; "The perfect indicative occurs in certain 
special cases, but the indicative of the imperfect and pluperfect for | 
momentary action is entirely out of use ' in later Latin in the quom- 
clause. In this province, accordingly, the change of mode has asserted 
itself with full consistency, and, in comparison witli such a state of affaire, 
it is clear that the writers of the Plautine period had a different linguistic 
feeling from that which prevailed later." And, on p. 151 : " Similarly, the 
perfect for strictly momentary subordinate acts is quite unheard of in later 
{e.g. Ciceronian) Latin." 

I agree with Llibbert (against Hoffmann, who in his second 
edition defends this example as conforming to classical usage) 

' With the present conleil, no other meaning 
gam ungebriiufMicA. 
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But Liibbert's dictum, as given just above, goes farther. It is 
the fact (though for reasons very different from those which he 
gives) that the imperfect indicative of momentary action is not 
common in the classical period ; but nothing short of its non- 
existence will justify his doctrine, and this non-existence he 
fully asserts.^ The construction, however, occurs: — 

Num etiam P. Decius, cum se devoveret, et equo admisso in mediam adem 
l^tinmum Imieba^ aliquid de voluptatibu* suis cogitabat? Cic, Fin^ i, 19, 61. 
(The very point of the imperfect is to fii the attention sharply upon the britf moment 
preceding the dcalh-stroke. Liibbert's explanation of imtibal (sec p. 304), as being 
governed by the analogy of the explicative construction, is forced.) 
Fama est, praecipitem, cum prima in proelia iunctos 
Conseendebat equoa, patrio mucrone reliclo, 
Dum trepidal, ferrum autigae ripuisse Mclisci. 

Verg., Aen., 12, 73S-737. 

Against Lijbbert's statement touching the perfect, I cite the 
following : — 

Qiud r cum in Capilolio iclua Centanrus e caelo est, in Avenlino portae et 
hominei, Ttuculi aedes Castoria et Polluds Romaequc Pietatis, nonne et harusplcea 
ea retpondcmnt, quae evcnerunt, et . . . ? Cic, Div., 43, 98. 

At cum in Aiacis navim " ctispisulcane Igneumfulmen" inieclum est, inflammatur 
uavi* necesaario. Ncp., 16, 61. 

The lightning-stroke is certainly sufficiently instantaneous. 

On p. 151 it may be seen to what straits Liibbert is brought 
by the carrying out of his doctrine. Treating of the variation 
in the mode of the cKw-clause expressing a condition of affairs 
(as against a momentary act), he instances Nep. Milt., i, i, and 
Tibull., I, 10, 19, — 

' It is probably became he at this point recogniies the absolute necessity to Ills 
doctrine of a sweeping denial of the possibility of the occurrence of ihc perfect of 
strict momentary action in the ^Hun-clause in classical Latin that he expresses him- 
mH *o much more strongly here than on pp. 6o-6t. 
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Milliades quom . . . gloria . . . maxumc floreret caque esset aeUIe ut . . . , 
accidit ut Athenicnses colonos mitieie vellcnt. 

Turn melius tenuerE fideiu, quom paupEre cults 
Stabat in exigua ligneus aede deiw, — 

and explains as follows : " The difference here is merely that the 
indicative is employed when the perfect in the main clause is 
aoristic ; the subjunctive, whea that perfect is logical." ' Again 
I find it difficult to use the language of argument, or even to 
bring myself to see a shadow of plausibility in such a subtlety. 
Surely accidit is no present perfect, indicating a state of af- 
fairs existing in Nepos's time, but as good an aorist as Roman 
ever wrote. Further, in the great majority of cases in the histo- 
rians the main verb is aoristic, and consequently, according to 
Liibbert's dictum, a great multitude of imperfect subjunctives 
expressing a state of affairs ought to go out of Caesar, Ncpos, 
Livy, Tacitus, parts of Cicero, etc., and be replaced by the im- 
perfect indicative. I select a few examples from passages used 
by Llibbert himself (p. 20i) in a different connection, and by 
him expressly stated to contain a momentary act in the main 
clause (in anderen ebenfalls zahlreichen Beispielen ist der Con- 
junctiv im Zeitsatz gewahlt, wahrend im Hauptsatze ein momen- 
tanes Factum stebt) : — 

Militadcs . . . qaom . . . gloria maiorum et sua modcstia unus oinnium maxutne 
florerel, caquB csset aetate nt non iam solum de co bene sperarc . . . cives posseM 
. . ., accidit ut Athenicnses ChErsonuesum eolonos vellenl miltere. Ncp.,Milt.,i, I. 

Quam summus monB a Labieno teneretur, CoiiEidius equo admisio ad earo vcnit. 
Caes,, B. G., I, M, I. 

Quom civitas ia opcre ac labore adsiduo reliciendac urbis teneretur, interim 
Q. Fabio . , . dicU dies est. Liv., 6, i, 6. 

Llibbert next sets himself (§ ii, pp. 155 seq.) to consider the three 
questions which might be put by an objector, of which the first is : How 
does it happen thai the subjunctive of temporal relativity is confined to 
the (7/«-c!auses ? Why should it not equally occur in the f«/-c!auses? 

His answer is that a certain amount of relativity is indeed inherent in 
every imperfect and pluperfect, e.g., in Poenul., 4, 2, 'jy: £/ ilU qui eas 
vmdebat dixit ; but that this is not a relativity of temporal situation. 

Der Unterschied liegi bier nur darin, dags der Indicativ sleht, wenn im Haupt- 
ein aoristiicbes, der Conjunctiv, wenn ein logisches Perfect steht. 
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I give his slatement in his own words, partly that the reader 
may better judge how far it is satisfactory, and partly because I 
desire to set against a part of it a certain statement oT Hoff- 
mann's. It will be seen, and hardly without wonder, that the 
precise temporal conception which to Hoffmann's mind causes 
the subjunctive in the ^/ww-clause, to Liibberl's mind exists in 
the ywi-clause (the passages in italics are identical in meaning), 
yet fails to bring about anything but an indicative. 

In Fallen dieser Art (/. c, as in the 
passage from the Pocnul.J ist cine be- 
stimmte Bcziehung auf ein Ilauplercig- 
nlss da. Wir kbnnen also bier cine 
Relalivilat dcr Nebcnliandlung nicht 
vcrkennen und cben desshalb ticissen ja 
PI usq nam per feet und Imperfect " rela- 
tive " Zeilen in weilcrem Sinn, wcil in 
ihrcr Bedcutung ein solches Hinwcisung 
auf einc Haapthandlung liegt. Allein 
diesc Rel at] vital ist noch keine Rela- 
tivitat der Zeitlage. D^i Nebenereignut 
(in the indicative) toird ah tin lelckit 
bKeicknit, in dfsitn odir nach dtssin 
Zeilgrintfn das HaupUrdgniss fditl, 
Oder welches mi( dcm Ilauptereignisse 
coincidirt, doch ist die aufa Hauptereig- 
nisse bejjogene Zeit hier die der Hand- 
lung an sich zukonimcnde Zeitausdeh- 
nung, nicht ihre Zeitlage inncrhalb der 
Vcrgangenhcit. Diese ielzere, die Zeit- 
lage, bleibt in jenen Vetliindungen darch- 
aus absolut. Llibbcrt, p. 15&. 

The substance of Liibbert's explanation is, that there is a 
great variety of grades of relativity {cine reiche Scala, etc.), and 
that the grade is highest in the cKw-clauses. I am willing to 
let this pass without criticism, because it is difficult to attack 
so fugitive a theory. But I take pleasure in Hoffmann's re- 
joinder (p. 199) : " Eine relative Zeitgebung dcs Nebensatzes 
mit absoluter Lage in der Zcit ist ein Unding." 



Cum mit dem Indicativ nennt also 
und bescbreibt die Zeit, zu welclicr die 
Handlung des Hauptsatzcs statifand ; 
ana mil dem Conjiincliv dagtgen hntiih- 
net dtn Zeilfiunil, auf ■aiiUkem, odtr den 
Ztilraum, inncrkali dtsan das im Haupt- 
tal% attsgispTochent lein eintrat odtr liiA 
vtllng. Hoflinann, p. 115- 



'Hie second objeciion which LUbbert sets himself to dispose of is con- 
tained in the question ; Why does Early Latin lack the subjunctive with 

His answer is (p. 171} that the imperfect and pluperfect were, in Latin 
as in Homer, originally absolute tenses, indicating a quality of the action ; 
namely, a higher degree of energy, or an extension of the activity. Then 
there arose a relation of the contents of the verb to the contents of another 
verb. At this point temporal independence sliU remained. Finally, 
however, the relation of the tense of the ^Kowi-clause to the main act J 

became so intimate and essential that the principal act alone appears as I 

a fixed point in the narration, given in temporal independence, while the 1 

accompanying acts are given in temporal subordination to it. The sign 
and the consequence of this subordination are the appearance of the 
subjunctive upon the scene. 

I do not find that in this answer the chasm of difference I 

between contents and form is bridged. Tense is not a means of I 

expressing the contents of an action, but a means of expressing I 

certain temporal aspects of the action. There is no more reason 
why the feeling of temporal relativity should grow up out of an 
actual relation of contents, and then be associated with a tense- 
suffix, than why the idea of logical relations like those of cause 
and opposition should in a similar way come to be associated 
with a tcnsc-siiffix. But a more positive disproof can easily be 
brought. If the temporal relation is originally not one of the 
tense itself, but of the contents of the verb, then the imperfect J 

and pluperfect have no advantage over the present and present- | 

perfect in this regard ; and the perception of the relation of their I 

contents to the contents of other verbs must have been equally I 

great, must in time, in like manner, have become that of an 
intimate and essential relation, and must have given rise to the 
subjunctive. But every one is aware that the subjunctive is not 
thus used in the present and perfect. This reductio ad absurdum 
is simply the result of the attempt to deny to the imperfect and 
pluperfect tenses ideas which are inherent in them. 

The last difficulty which Labbert raises and attempts to meet i* in- 
volved in ihc question : Why did not die mode of relativity come into 
regular use with the other temporal particles, postquam, ubi, ut, simul 
alqut, as frcetv as with onw / 

L ■ . J 
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I His answer (pp. 172 seq.) is an interesting one, but does not cany 
ftis far. By a count of examples he shows that in Plautus and Terence 
I these panicles are most frequently employetl with the perfect tense, 
■"while the balance between the perfect on the one hand and the im- 
I perfect and pluperfect on the other is more evenly kept for giiom. In 
I other words, the Romans felt that ihe particles postquam, etc., were in 
f some way more adapted 10 introduce absolute time ; and this is why the 

development of relativity and of the resulting subjunctive construction 

concerned them but slightly. 

The answer is entirely satisfactory for the classical period, 
just as, in a scheme of a cosmogony, it will do very well to know 
thai the earth rests on the back of an elephant, provided it 

' can be made clear to us that the elephant has something solid 
to stand on. But the facts in the usage of the early Latinity 
are no more self-supporting than the turtle of the cosmogony. 
Why did guom take the imperfect and pluperfect about half the 
time, while postquam and the rest look them but rarely ? Some- 
thing there must be in the very nature of these particles, which 

, led to the observed state of things ; and for this something we 
must have a better explanation than Liibbert's wir selien, wie 
dUse Partikeln sammtlich eine se/ir iibcrwicgende Ncigung ziim 
Gebrauch mit Hauptlcmporibus liabm ; . . . hierin Hegt ein 
vieUeickt nicht weiter aufzuklarcnde Willkiir der Sfrache (pp. 
188, 189). 

I The following section (§ 14. pp. 196-204) devotes itself mainly 
■to an exhibition of examples of the use of the indicative and sub- 
junctive, with explanations on the theory of absolute and rela- 
|*tive time. Of these I shall offer no criticism. There is no 
direct means of saying no to a statement that a given indicative 
is absolute, and a given subjunctive is relative, if once we have 
found that the doctrine on which the explanation is based rests 
Lon firm ground of fact and theory. But, as has been seen, it 
hoes not rest on firm ground of fact. As regards the theoretical 
Kground, we have had as yet, as Liibbert states (p. 204, ad Jin), 
no explanation. This he now proceeds to give. 

Before leaving matters of fact, however, I wish to call attcn- 
_ S 



lion to the existence of the same facts which we have seen to 
be fatal to Hoffmann's case. 

The theory allows no possibility of distinction between the 
constructions after cum on the one hand, and the constructions 
sixer postqtiam.ubi, ut, simul atque. on the other; the imperfect or 
pluperfect indicative with the one is, by the tenets of the theory 
(though its makers have failed to see their situation), replaceable 
by the imperfect or pluperfect indicative with the other. Now, 
the plain fact is that the imperfect and pluperfect indicative 
with postqitatn, etc., are not replaceable by the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative with cum, but are replaceable by the im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive with rww,- while the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive with cum are replaceable by the 
perfect of the indicative whh postquam, etc. 

This stale of affairs, it can hardly be too often repeated, is a 
clear proof of two things. — first, that Hoffmann and Liibbert 
were wrong in giving an identical temporal definition to the 
perfect on the one hand, and the imperfect and pluperfect on 
the other ; and, second, that the grounds of the modal phe- 
nomena are not to be sought in something which cum on the 
one hand, and postquam, etc., on the other, have in common 
(as, for example, a capacity for being used in clauses of absolute 
or relative time), but in something in which they differ. 

And now, at last, for Liibbert's answer to the question; 
" Warum das Relativ-Werden der Nebenereignisse ihre Dar- 
stellung im Conjunctiv hervorbrachte" fp. 205). I cannot do 
better, whether for the sake of stating his case fairly, or with 
a view to exposing its weakness, than to translate his con- 
cluding page : — 

"The answer to this question is not far to seek. It will necessarily 
proceed from the nature of the subjunctive, and the nature of temporal 
relativity. The condition for a strictly objective representation of events 
is an independent placing of their time. 'ITie category of time is a funda- 
mental necessity for the imagination of the existence of a reality. Sup- 
posing, now, we have an accompanying circumstance {Nebmumstanii) 
placed in connection with the principal event, not alone through its con- 
tents, but in such a way that its occurrence in time is made dependent 
upon another event, itself fixed, — then the accompanying event {Ncbat- 
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tFiignisi), lacks the attribute of complete objectivity. The imagination of 
the spealcer has an essential part in the form of his representation. The 
act is withdrawn from reality, from acttiaiiiy, and passes over into the 
mode which expresses an imagined possibility. In this idiom tJie sub- 
junctive attains its most speculative stage, the ripest and most advanced 
fonn of wliich it is capable, — it makes its entree as the mode of the 
Non-Real as such. One might perhaps say thai the subjunctive was 
employed here as a mode of the imugination, since, in the very act 
of giving to an event a temporal relativity, there is necessarily a measur- 
able participation of the speaker's mind in ihe representation of thai 
which is expressed ; but it will be more correct to conceive the subjunc- 
tive, in the case under investigation, as the mode of the Non-Existenl, 
ihe Non-Real. The modal conceptions, which, in tlieir beginnings, of 
course, rest more or less upon the perceptions and experiences of the 
senses, refine and develop themselves, in the course of the growth of the 
ancient languages, passing more and more into categories of thought, 
which reflect the distinctions of Being, the ontological relations of things, 
— not made conscious to the mind of tlie speaker through reflection, but 
working, nevertheless, with clearness and with power, within his souL" • 

' Mit diescr Festsldtung dcs Sachvcrhallcs ist nun abcr (reilicb noch keine Er- 
klarung desscllKii gegcben ; noch blcibt die Fragc often .- wxrum das Rdaliv-Wcrden 
der Neben-ErcignisBC ihre Darstellung im Conjunctiv bervorbrachtc. Die Antwort 
auf drese Frage darf wubl kcineswega cine wcit hergeholtc sein, sic «ird vor alletn 
von dem Wesen des Conjunclivs und dcm dcr relaliven Zeilgcbung auszugehen 
haben. Zii einer atreng objeclivcn Darstellung der Ereigniiise gehdrt oSenbar auch 
ihre lelbsliindigc Zcligebung. Die Dciikfurm der Zeic ist ein Grundbcdingniss fur 
Ait Vorstellung der Exislenz eincs Seiendcn. Ist nun ein Nebenumstand nichi 
allein inhaltlich luf ein Haupt-Ereigniss be;iogen, sondcm auch in der Art, dasN 
•ein Eintreten in der Ze)t abhangig Ut von einem anderen. seineneits iixirten 
Ercigniss, so fclilt jenem Neben-Ereigniss em Attribut der vollen Objectivilat : die 
Vorelellung des Redenden hat einen wesenllichen Antheil an seiner Darslcilungs- 
fbrm : cs ist dem Gebiet der realen Wirklichkeit enlriickl und tritt in den Modus, 
der das mdgliche voTgestellte Sein ausdriickt, den Conjunctiv. Der Conjunctiv isl 
in diesem Idiom lu dcr speculativsten und reiCsten Entwickelungsform gelangt, 
deien er rihtg ist, er tritt als Modus des Nichlwirklichcn als solchen auf. Man 
kiinnle wohl sagen, dcr Conjunctiv slehe hier aJs Modus der Vorstellung. da die 
rrlative Zeiigebung einen Itedeuisamen Antheil dcs .Subjects an der Darsiellung des 
Aa^eHglen niiihig machi; alleiii ricbtiger wird es sein, venn man hier den Con- 
junctiv aU Modus des Nicht-Seienden, des Nicht-Wirklichen, auffassL Die Uegriffc 
der Modi, die in ihren Anfangen ja gewiiis mchr odcr weniger auf Riickwitkungen 
de* sinnlichen Wahrnehmens und Emplindens lieruben. vcrfeinem und entwickein 
^ch im Vetlauf der alten Sprachen mchr und mehi zu Formen des Denkens, wclche 
die Unlerschiede des Seienden. dai ontologische Vcrballcn der Dinge, abspiegeln, 
dem .Subject nicbt durch Reflexion tKwusst, aber doch kUr and miichtig in seiner 
Seele wiikend. 



Thus Lijbbert, So, then, a subjunctive construction which 
differs from nearly all others in that it regularly expresses a fact 
(even Liibbert himself, before he has started upon his purpose, 
calls it, on p. I, " eine Aussage, die cin objectives thatsachliches 
Sein darstellt"), is made intelligible to us by being asserted 
to be the expression of a Not-Facl, a Nickt-Scicndm, a Nicht- 
Wirklichen. Not in the mental development of some rude 
shepherd of the mythical period, whose logical sequences might 
not bear to be too closely challenged, did this metamorphosis 
take place, but in the trained brain of the mature manhood of 
Ennius, the man of three languages. Waking one momentous 
morning, and fired by the heat of composition, he wrote, not, as 
he would have done the day before, — 

And, u ihe hcsil fell, the trumpet of itself played out the tun«, — 

but, with a clearer and more powerful, though unconscious, work- 
ing of a newly born ontological category in his soul, a keener 
linguistic feeling that the case was one of the Not-Real, — 

And, as the head not-fell, nol-rcally-fell, the Irumpet of itaelf played out the tunc I 

This would seem to be a strange freak of Nature, a singularly 
feeble parentage for so robust a narrator of facts as the sub- 
junctive f«OT -construction afterward became. It is again hard to 
feel that sober argument is called for. And yet, there is the 
doctrine, looming up in the grammars ! a creature of the purest 
fancy, but, alas! no Nicht-Seiendes ilsclf, — a grammatical 
Reality, a Reality which many a student has spent years in try- 
ing to grasp, and has not yet got hold of, or, worse yet, has 
perhaps in some dim way come to believe that he vaguely 
apprehends. And so one must not content oneself with a silent 
ignoring of the ground of Liibberl's doctrine, as Hoffmann, in 
his second edition, does, but must try whether any weapon of 
logic may be able to touch the phantom. 

The subjunctive is not, in its origin, a mode of the Non-Exist- 
ent. Whatever original suggestion of the non-existent it has, it 
shares with the imperative, —a mode too realistic to have such 
a charge made against it. The subjunctive is the mode of the 
ideal, which may, or may not, tally with the facts. The com- 
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mand, the wish, the subjunctive concession, carry with them no 
thought of non-existence. For the concession, indeed, there 
may even be a corresponding fact existing, though not insisted 
upon in the thought that shapes itself in the speaker's mind 
i^.^.,qiiamvis tile felix sit, siait est, tamen . . . Cic, Rose. Am., 
8, 23). There are subjunctive constructions, which, originally 
not implying non-existence, have come in time to have that impli- 
cation, namely, the condition and conclusion, the command, the 
wish, when expressed by the imperfect or pluperfect. These in 
all probability originally represented acts as future to a past ixiint 
of view, and got their implication of contrariety to the actual 
state of things from the natural inference that a command would 
not be put as suggesting the proper course of action at a certain 
past lime, if that action had actually been performed, etc., etc. 
However that may be, contrary to fact they are. But the sub- 
junctive in the f«/«- sentence is neither condition, conclusion, 
command, nor wish ; and, indeed, is obviously different from 
every one of these. It is therefore merely an unscientific har- 
diesse to add to these four categories, under circumstances of 
palpable difference, a new one. But it is a serious thing to do. 
For there is no prophesying what havoc might be wrought in 
Greek and Latin grammar if the Non-Existent as a force should 
once fairly effect an entrance upon the domain of facts. 

§ 7, We have arrived at Hoffmann's second edition, which differs 
from the first edition mainly in its preface and its appendix. 

From the former I give an extract below. In the latter, Hoff- 
mann essays to show that Liibbert's careful examination of Plautine 
and Terentian usage profits nothing. In pointing out that a number of 
Liibbert's aoristic pluperfects are really logical, — as, e. g., intdlexeras in 
Andr,, 517: — 



;i Pimphilo? — 



he is quite in the right. 



1 But he i: 

slOD produ 



very far from right in saying that Liibbert's discus- 
es no examples that might not be expressed in the 



same way in Ciceronian Latin. I agree with Liibbert that Plau- 
tus uses the imperfect and pluperfect with guom in many pas- 
sages in which Cicero would have used the subjunctive ; and I 
mention Hoffmann's disagreement only to show once more how 
little there is in common between the two teachers in vital points 
of what passes as their common doctrine. In his first edition, 
Hoffmann, according to Liibbert, is faulty in his method, and 
advances no ground for his belief, though he is right in holding 
a certain essential view. In his second edition Hoffmann says, 
with asperiiy. that Liibbert entirely misunderstood that essential 
view,' so that Liibbert is now left in the attitude of having 

' Luhbcrl hiHc Rccht. wcnn cr, S. sj, bcmcrkle, dass dcr Inhall dcs Ton mir gefun- 
dencn Gcsetzcs ein rein fictischer bri ; " Das Ucsetz lieht einc Grcnzlinie zwiachcn 
dem Indicaliv und Conjunctiv in Hinsicht ihrcs thats^chlichcn Gcbrauchrs " : ich 
babe cbcn auch nichl ntehr gcbcn wollen, und habe insbesondere jedes Iheoretisiereo 
gemieden, um nicht Misslrauen gegen Ergcbnisse zu erwecken, deren Sicherheit 
nicht abhiingig crschcinen durftc vun ihrer elwaigen inneren Motivierung. Um so 
energischei dairf ich mich dann abcr auch gegen die Unterstellung verwahren, die 
mir Liibberl S. 33 i. macht, als ob ich an vcrschiedenen Slellen meiner Schrift ganz 
serachiedene Erkliirung fiir den Conjunciiv im Temporalaaue versuchl hiitte. 
Wenn es Liibbert so schwer wurde, meine Ansicht richcig und pritcis zu fonnn- 
lieren, warum druckle er dinn nichi einfach Jene bciden Slellen ab, in dcren ich, 
eincnal am Schluase der Untersuchung tiber foslquam und seine Sippe S. 47 fa. A., 
S. j9), und ein zweiles mal am Schlusse der Untersuchung iiber cum S. 97 |l. A., 
S. 169) in klaren, und auch iiusscrlicb durcb den Druck kennllich gemachten Satzen 
meine Ansichl iibei die Syntax dieser Conjunctionen zusammengefasst hatte: 
warum fiihrl er den Leser irre, indent er ein halbcs Dutzend aus ihreni Zusammen- 
hang gerissener, zum Thcil missverstandener, zum Theil willktirlich abgeanderter, 
ja in ihr Gegeniheil verkehrler Siiize fiir cbenso viele Erklarungsversuche fUr den 
Eintrilt des Conjunctivs im TempuralKalzc ausgiebt ? Ich verleugne diese S^tze in 
der Passung, die ihnen Liibberl gegeben hat, sammt und sonders; zu ihter Charak- 
teristik mag geniigen, dasa unter den angeblichen Griinden, mit denen ich den Con- 
functif in motivicrcn versucht haben soil, auch det von Liibbtrt aufgefiilirt wird, 
" dass bei der rclativen Zeilgcbung die Zeit einea Nebenfictums durch Verglcichung 
mit der Zeit einea andem, dcs Hauptfaciums, besiimmt werde, wahrend bei absolulcr 
Zeitgebung die Zeit nur beschrieben werde; der Modus fur Beschrcibuiig der Zeit 
abcr ael der Indicaliv." Wo Rtidet sich nun in meiner ganien Abhandlung ein 
Satl, wic der mit gcspernen Lcdern gedruckle ? wo habe ich je die Funclioncn der 
Satiglieder verkehrt und daa Nebenfaclum, d. h. die Handlung des bcslimmcnden 
Temporal sat zea, durch das Ilaupiraclum beslimmt aein lassen? LUbbert hal diese 
seltsame Theorie entwickcit S. 159 £. 20a u. o. (vgl. dariibcr meine Entgegnung S.84, 
A, SH). — meine Ansicht hingegen lautet auf der von Liibbert angezogcnen Seite 
98 gcradc entgcgengesetzt ! Wcnn ich aber auf dieser Seite (vgl. insbeaonderc auch 
S. 83, und ausfiihrlicher jelzt in der J. A., s. 114 ff.) die Art der Beatimmung 
genaucr ptaciiiere, welche der TemporaIsa,U einerseits in subordiniericr conjunc- 
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rejected the whole of Hoffmann, while Hoffmann has rejected all 
the solutions of difficulties attempted by Lubber!, together with 
bis explanation of the ground of the mode itself — the fundamen- 
tal question at issue — and the very meaning of the subjunctive 
raw-clauses. The fact is, then, that there is between the two 
systems no agreement deeper than a phrase, and the sole tenet 
that survives the contest Is Hoffmann's last word on the ground 
of the mode. Under these circumstances, I believe that the 
spread of the doctrine — whatever or whoscver it is — will have 
a very odd look to the grammarians of the future. 

At last we reach, on pp. 203 fin., that word which was 

due to us so long before, — the explanation of the fundamen- 
tal cause of the use of the subjunctive in clauses of temporal 
relativity. 

For the mode of the pluperfect and the mode of the imper- 
fect, there are two distinct causes. VVe begin with the former 
(p. 203) : — 

" We shall reach the same results in regard to the mode if we fix our 
attention strictly upon the nature of the temporal sentences in which cum 
is used. We have already sufficiently discussed my tenet, that the funda- 
mental condition for the indicative conception of the <-«OT-claiise is the 
likeness of the natural tirae of the two events which are connected with 
each other. When, then, this likeness of lime does not exist, it must he 
subjectively posited ; if the act of the relative clause, being in reality an 
act that lies in the past, is to be connected with an act that takes place 
in the present, then, in order that it may be possible for it to enter into 
temporal contact with the latter, it must be conceived as an act lying in 

livischer, andeicrseits in coordinierter indicalivischer Fassung; auf den Hauptsati 
ausUbl, «as t>erechiigie Liibberi, diese Feststelliing dcr Wirkung der einen oder 
andern Art von BEstimmung fiir eine Motivierung dcs Modus auszugeben? Da ich 
Wirkung und innercs Motiv noch immer auaeinanderzuhalten wusstc, varum eriaubt 
sich Liibberi auf mdne Kosten diese Verwechslimg ? So Iraute ich denn auch kanm 
meinen Augen, als ich auC dcTselben omindscn S. :4bci Liibberi den Satz 1a.si "An 
andErcn Slellen leilet Hoflmann den Conjuncdv diraus her, diss die at>so1ule ZeiE 
dcs Hanplsatzes und die relative Zeit des Nebensatzes unler sich unglcichartig scien 
and ersl dutch das Dcnken vcrmittelt wiirdf n." Einen solch' absurdcn Satz. dass 
die relative Zeit des Neljensatics, die ja eljen die dutch daa Denken vermitlelle, 
nach Massgabe der l^^e zu dcm Hauiilcteigniaae bemesseiie Zeilfotm ist, noch 
weiter einer Vermiltlung dutch das Dcnkcti mil dct absoliilen Zeit des Hauplsaljces 
bediirfe, — dieaen Satz soil ich aiisgcsprochca halica ? 1 Hoffmann, pp. viii, ix. 
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the present in a completed state, — that which was an aorist must become 
a suhjectivtly posited praent compUtaiess. If both acts lie in the past, 
and have no temporal connection with each other (inasmuch as the one 
had already reached its consummation before the other took place), then 
in this case likewise a temporal contact, a likeness of lime, must be set 
up J the aorisiic pluperfect, which would naturally express the act of the 
temporal clause as one which lay wholly in the past, and in that past had 
reached its completion, must, by being subjectively dealt with, namely, 
by being put into the subjunctive mode, be converted into a logical 
pluperfect, apraeseiis rti pei/ectat in the past." 

Surely this would seem to be less the product of scientific 
procedure than o£ a scholastic metaphysic. But, even so, the 
position taken may be disproved. One may point out again 
that Hoffmann's own discussion of likeness and unlikeness of 
time involves him in self-contradiction. One may point out 
again that, as was shown on pp. 21-24, Hoffmann has mistaken 
the force of his examples, making a. postguam classa aedificasset 
aoFistic, and a postquam capias auxerat logical ; a cinn dixisset 
aoristic, a poslquam dixerat logical. One may point out again 
that Hoffmann sees in the history of the c«w-c)auses no taking- 
on, by the word cum, of shades of association, such as in all lan- 
guages is capable of carrying a noun or verb or particle, by 
hardly perceptible growths and losses, away from all semblance 
of its original force; that in his inflexible method i'/zw/ always 
means eo tempore quo, though temporal particles in modern lan- 
guages — yes, and in Latin and Greek as well — such as da, 
well, wahrciid, puisquc, since, while, quando, quoniam, ore, tVet, 
eVeiSij. and a great crowd of other witnesses, are seen to have 
taken on new forces, with or without the loss of the power to 
convey the original force. One may again call attention to the 
fact that these same uses of the temporal clause are reproduced 
in the Greek OTe-cIaiise, and yet, in spite of the keen linguistic 
feeling of the Greeks, produce no mode but the indicative ; and 
may suggest that it might be better method at the outset not to 
assume that these idiom.s in Latin start from something wholly 
and inexplicably foreign to Greek, but rather to inquire whether 
they may not be a further development of a form of expression 
actually seen to exist in that language, One may point out again 
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that Hoffmann's theory, explaining the modes after aim and the 
modes silcv postquam, etc., by the same principle, is forced into 
the position of making — what Hoffmann himself cannot have 
foreseen — the extravagant proposition that indicative clauses 
with postquam, ubi, tit. and simul atque are regularly convertible 
into indicative clauses with <itm. And, finally, one may and 
must insist that, even if the pluperfect subjunctive after cutn 
were the aorist that Hoffmann takes it to be, there exists no 
proof that the subjunctive is a means of stretching a remote act 
until it comes inio temporal connection with an act with which, 
in point of actual fact, it has no connection, — that, in plain 
words, the Latin subjunctive is not a means of converting some- 
thing into that which in its very nature it is not. 

So much for the pluperfect subjunctive uses. For the imper- 
fect, unlikeness of time no longer existing, Hoffmann has taken 
, another ground, as follows (p. 205) : — 

" If now, in this case [in the subjunctive cnw-clause], the principal act 
appears as falling into the course of the action of the temporal clause, 
ind the latter accordingly as giving the surroundings for llie occurrence 
and subsistence of ihe main act, the question arises. What is the modus 
Bpeiatidi by which such a state of things is brought about? Beyond a 
doubt, as follows : The act of the relative clause is asserted as having not 
yel reached its completion at ilie time of the occurrence of the main act, 
and consequently the occurrence of the one is made relative to the aspect 
of the development of the other. If the question is raised, whether the 
indicative of the imperfect is not applicable for this purpose, the answer, 
in consideration of what has been said above, must necessarily be in the 
negative. The indicative of the imperfect in the fww-clause is merely 
an expression of the quality of llie act in question, giving this merely as 
existing situation and nothing else, without any consideration of its rela- 
tion to the main act. Under these circumstances, language had recourse 
to the potential subjunctive, wliich, excluding the ihoiight of an actually 
existing sutc, puts the slate merely as possiiiU at the lime of the main 
The potential conception holds good {gill) not for the occurrence 
■ of the fact in question, but only for the temporal aspect of that fact. In 
[ this way, then, was developed the idea that the main act took place at 
the time when the other act might be conceived as (still, or already) in 
occurrence and in process of its development, and consequently during 
the progress of the act of the oftn-clause." 
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A potential subjunctive does indeed exist in Latin in limited 
uses ; but the possibility which it expresses is one of the occur- 
rence of the act, not of the lime of the act. Aliquis dkat means 
it is possible that a sayi/i^ may take place ; it does not mean, a 
saying will actually take place, and the time of that act of saying 
■will possibly be coincident with the time of the act expressed by 
another verb. Videres means one might (at a certain time in the 
past) see, not one actually did see, and the time of that seeing 
was possibly coincident ■with the occurrence of another act. The 
mode deals with modal aspects, not with temporal aspects. A 
modally-indicative-and-temporally-potential subjunctive has no 
analogy in Latin or any other tongue. Its existence was never 
suggested in print until Hoffmann produced his new edition in 
August, 1873 ; nor was it supposed even by him to exist except 
in the clauses it was invoked to explain ; nor has it ever been 
heard of since in any other writer. It is a creature of the 
imagination, a Chimera-Mode made up of irreconcilable parts, 
— or, to use the more modern phraseology which Hoffmann 
himself applies to the idea which his disciple Lijbbcrt puts at 
the bottom of the conception of temporal relativity, an Unding. 

I find no soundness, then, in the doctrine that the variation 
of mode in the c»w-clause turns upon the distinction between 
absolute and relative time. But. much as I have ventured to 
differ in opinion from the two men to whom that doctrine is 
mainly due, I could wish that those of us who work in the still 
open field of Latin syntax may guide ourselves by the example 
of their laborious and large-planned studies. 

Whether the doctrine to be set forth in Part II. of this paper 
shall win conviction for itself or not, remains to be seen. But 
it is to be hoped that the examination which is now finished 
has in any event secured this much, — that the question of the 
ground and the functions of the subjunctive in the c«m-clause 
may be approached as still unsolved. 
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PREFACE. 



In the summer of 1885 the more important of the views 
advocated in this paper were laid before a g^oup of friends 
who were special workers in classical philology. In the sum- 
mer of 1887 a fairly full abstract was presented at the meeting 
of the American Philological Association, and is printed in the 
Transactions of that year. 

Since the appearance of Part I. of the Study, the present 
Part has been long delayed, first from the press of other obli- 
gations, and latterly through the serious difficulties of distance 
from my printer. 

The following pages present results, whether new or already 
familiar, as I have been brought to them in the actual con- 
duct of the investigation. In the treatment of a subject so 
complex, the advantage of the presentation of an ordered whole 
is evident 

W. G. H. 

ROMB, December 15, 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SEARCH FOR A CLEW. 

If the problem of the history of the r«»i-constructions is 
soluble, the clew by which we are to be guided to the course 
which the investigation should take must obviously be found 
through comparing the modal behavior of quom ^ with that of 
the vs^ous sets of words with which it has something in 
common. These are as follows: — 

1. Temporal {with or without accessory idea of cause): 

Postquam^ simul atque, u6i, and ut temporal. 

2. Causal {originally temporal) : Quando, quoniam, 

3. Causal {not originally temporal) : Quod, quia, 

4. Adversative: Quamquam. 

5. Relative: Qui. 

I. Postquamy simul atque^ ubi^ and ut temporal express various 
relations of juxtaposition or succession of two acts or states. 

The one of these acts may, or may not» stand to the other in 
the relation of cause or hindrance.^ Such a relation may be seen, 
e. g., in the following : 

^ For a reason which will appear more clearly later, I employ in these pages the 
form of cum which was heard and written through very nearly the whole of the time 
covered by the legitimate development of the constructions in question. 

^ It is a commonplace that expressions of nearness in space frequently take on 
the power of expressing relations in time, and that expressions of either kind easily 
take on the power of conveying logical relations, especially that of cause. The 
original power is sometimes retained, sometimes lost. 

Familiar examples are inde (from that place ^ from that time ^ from that circum- 
ttamei) ; ab^ frppttr (ftiapropier^ propttrea)^ vulgar along of um ; ex and de^ out of 
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parat ct luguribae obvius procedit. 
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Adhcrbal ubi intellegit c 
irniis renitenduTn, necesaarlo copio! 
lug., 21, 1. 

Cuius quidem hoc pracclarisslmum est, quod, poBteaqoam a Cacsire letrarchia 
et regno pecuniaque multatus est. negat se tamen eorum auspiciorum quae sjbi 
ad Pompeium protidacenii secunda evenerini paediere. Cic, Div., i, 15, 77. 

Nam poatquam deBiimua facere laudanda, laudarc quoque ineplum vo- 
oamua. Plin., Ep., 3. :i, 3. {Fmiquam is here well on its way toward tbc meaning 
of its descendant /uiij'iii', and may be compared with the English litut,') 

There is in these clauses no clew to the history or force of the 
subjunctive with quom temporal. Clearly, expressions of acts in 
pure relations of time take the indicative,' and expressions, in 
temporal relations, of facts that are causes of other acts, or are 
in opposition to them, Ulcewise take the indicative in every case 
except those which are the subject of our study. 

2. Causal {originally temporal) : Quando, qtiotiiam. 

In early Latin, quando abundantly shows its original purely 
temporal meaning, as in Liv. Andron., ap. Gell,. 3, iG, li : Quando 
dies advenietiquanpraefataAIorta est; Plaut., Men., gog: Quando 
esurio, turn crepant. In classical X-atin it is still occasionally 
so used, as in Cic, Rull., 2, 16, 41 : Auctoritatetn senatus exstare 
hereditatis aditae sentio, turn quando, Alexandro mortuo, legates 
Tyrum misimiis ; Cic, Off., 2, 21: Utiiiam tunc essetn natus, 
quando Roinaui do/ta accipere coepissent ; cf. also Hor., Epod., 16, 
27. In the generalizing quandoque, quandocuinque, and si quando, 
the temporal force maintains itself firmly. The interrogative also 
goes no farther, never acquiring the force ol for what reason. 
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frmt.rms; idcirce.qMOcirta.darum (the earlier use is seen in Luther's version of 
Mirk ts, I : Ein Mensch pflanite eincn Weinberg, und (iihrtc einen Zaun darum), 
matwH, litre/are, ivhertfpre, m Folgc disua, miieqiUHtly. 

As in many prepositions, so in some conjunctions an old temporal (originally 
local) power remains alongside of a developed logical power; e. g., in English jiw« 
(Anglo-Saion sifl = after, plus 6am = thatl, which now indicates (i) separaiion 
from » given point in time, [2) cause or ground. A parallel formation of differing 
fate is seen in /hj/^imjh (=.1/?^ /-in^), which in classical Latin has the older force of 
our lincf (with hints of change), but in its later history took on a causal soggcstive- 
iiess, and in its modem use as /H«y«^ is given wholly up to the later force aitinit,— 
as pure causal particle. 

1 In a very few cases, the particles /oj/fuam, etc., take the subjunctive. These 
cases will be discussed later. 



CONSTRUCTIONS AFTER QUANDO AND QUONIAM. 

For the most part, however, quando comes to be used in the 
causal sense of now that, since. The mode of the verb, never- 
theless, is unaffected by the change. 

Qiioniam {quom tarn, corresponding exactly to English w/im 
new, and fairly well to now that) had likewise originally a purely 
temporal meaning, of which abundant examples remain ' : 

Is qnouiam moritur 
Agri reliquit ci non mag nut 



In Bacch. 283-90, and 296-7,- 



Plaut., Aul., Prol., 9, 13. 



Is 1 embus nostrae navi insidias dabat. 
Occepi ego obaervare eos, quamnam rem gerinl. 

Ubi portu eximua, homines remigio sequi, 
Nequc aves neque venli cilius. Quoniom sentio, 
;s gcrerctur. navem extemplo statuimus. 



Quonlam vident n 
Tucbare in poriu 






Qnoniam videmus auro insidia: 
Cipimua consilium oontinno,- 



a transitional meaning is seen in qtwniam sentio and guoniam 
vident, which clauses, though still temporal (as exteinplo and con- 
tinuo show), yet are statements of acts that are felt to be the 
causes of the main acts to which they are attached. 

This causal force gains at the expense of the temporal, and by 
classical times has practically ejected it. The experience through 
which it took postquam many centuries to pass, was accomplished 
by qnoniam^ in the short space between Plautus and Cicero. 
But, in the passage from the pure temporal to the pure causal 
force, the mode of the verb remained entirely unaffected. It is 
therefore evident that the mode after qtiom causal is due to some- 
thing quite distinct from the causal idea. 

> Harper's Lexicon fails to nolic« this important use. 

* It is interesting to note that in the following definition Festus recognizes at 
the same time the essentially temporal nature of guoniam and the causal suggeslive- 
ness of fostquam ; Quoniam significat non solum id quod quia, sed eliam id quod 
postquam, — hac scilicet dc causa quod Graeci /nl [trt is tfae reading In Miill.] 
ntriuique signilicationem obtinet. Feat., p. 2&0, Miill. 
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3. Causal {originally not temporal) : quod. quia. 

Quod and quia are respectively the singular and the plural of 
the accusative of the relative pronoun, the former corresponding 
consequently to the Homeric 3, German das(s), English that. 
The settlement of the ground of the case does not concern our 
inquiry. A discussion may be found in Zimmermann's Ge- 
brauch der ConjuncHontn quod und quia im dlteren Latein (i. 
together with a full treatment of the practical uses of these 
particles, of which an abstract is given below: 

The two particles (Zimmermann shows that there was no orig- 
inal difference in their uses] did not in the beginning indicate a 
reason, but simply stated a fact which was a fuller explication of 
something already mentioned. In the following, e. g., quod gives 
the contents of illud (examples occur similarly for istuc, id, ectm 
rem) : 

Quid illud est, quod ill! caperat Erons j* Phut., Epid., 607. 
Dum Illud, quod miser est, clam esse censet alteros. 

Alt., 34S(RJl)beck). 

In the following, the ywotZ-clause gives the contents of the | 
omitted subject or object : 

Adde hue, quod mihi portento caelestum paler 
Prodigium miail. Att, 209-10 (Riblwck). 
Reprebendis qnod libeitus patronum iuvabat. 

Cic. Verr., I. 47, 1*4. 

Examples occur also in which, after a verb of feeling or think- 
ing, or an adjective of feeling, the relative clause gives the coft- 
tents of a pronoun attached to that verb or adjective : 
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Quid P Istuc time?, quod ille operam ai 



Ter., Haul., 910. 
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.Sin. ut est, ob earn rem iratus gnatuat. 
Quod peperit uxor clam, id levest. Ter, Hcc, 780-1. 

Ornnea ilico 
Laetac cxdamant ' venit ' Id quod me repente aspexerant. 

Ter., Hec, 36?-3. 

With the id of the last passage, the old accusative of specifi- 
cation (= touching the fact that ; cf. quid, = with reference to 
what?), should be compared the id of the following ; in which 
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example the infinitive, stating a fact, corresponds to the more 
common ^ui7^-clause : 

Id miiera maestut, 
Sibi corum aveniaie inopiim. FUut., Kud, J94-5- 

It is already clear from these examples how the causal sense 
of the jworf-clause arises. It is a short step from laclae id quod 
me repente aspexerant to laetae quod me repmte aspexerant, from 
ob cam rein iratus quod peperit uxor clam to iratus quod peperit 
uxor clam. But, after that step is taken, quod and quia are still 
found with the indicative ; so that it again appears that the 
ground of the subjunctive after quom causal cannot be the 
causal idea. 

In ht die Partikel quom ursprunglich nur Zeitpartikcl gewesen 
(1884), Zimmermann, completing his investigation, desires to 
show that in its original use quom was purely explicative, be- 
ing parallel in functions as well as in case with quod s.nA quia, 
and being interchangeable with them ; and that the temporal 
power grew up out of the use of the ^Kowclause as explicative 
of the object of a preposition like post, inter, etc., as in the 
following : 

Et inter id cnm circum muros tnittilur et cum conlio advocatur. inlercMC tem- 
pui appaiel ex lis quae interca fieri sciiptum est. Varru, L. L., 6, 9 |p. l^\ Sp.). 

The position is probably sound ; but at any rate Zimmermann 
has shown that in Plautus's time there existed two distinct uses 
of quom, — the familiar temporal use, and a non-temporal ex- 
plicative use. In other words, there is in Plautus a quom which 
is equivalent to, and interchangeable with, quod, or quia, and 
there is a quom which is equivalent to quo tempore, — a quom 
meaning titat, and a quom meaning when. 

The proof of the former assertion Zimmermann gives by an 
abundance of examples, of which a few follow: 

Qnom ille itast ut esse noio. Id crucior. Flatil., Trin., 1170. 
Etsi Istnc mihi accrbumst, quia eto te oarendumat opiiimo, 
Sallem Id volup est, quom ex virtuic fortuna evenlt libi. 

Plaut., Mil.. 1304, 

In the last example, quom and quia appear as precise parallels, 
giving the contents respectively of I'l^and istuc. 
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The step from the explicative use to the use that gives the 
ground of a feeling (English that, as in I am glad that, I con- 
gratulate you that, etc.) is, as in the case of quod and quia, a 
short and natural one. How near the two uses may lie together, 
can be seen by comparing an example used just above with 
another which differs from it in phraseology alone (viz., in the 
omission of the id; cf. / congratulate you u/iojt the fad that 
and / congratulate you that) : 

Saltern Id Tolnp est, quom ex viiiute [ortuna cvcnil tibi. 

riaul., MM., 1204. 
Gaudeo ct volup eat raihi, 
Siquid lEnonE optigit magni mali, 
Qnomque e viitutc vobus fortuna optigit. 

Flaut., Poen., i3i4-6. 

This use of the quom-clause as explicative of the grounds of 
feeling maintained itself in the classical literature; and Zimmer- 
mann's investigation, therefore, has answered the question, How 
is it that cum causal does not take the subjunctive after verbs 
expressive of congratulation and the like, while it does after 
other phrases ? I add a few examples : 

Gaudes quom de me ista roris sermonibus diSera. Lucil., 30, 34 (Miill ). 

Quiapropter neque tanla diis mmortalibus gratia habcri possit. quanta habenda 
est, quod is cum illo animo atque ingenio hac dvitate potissimutn natua est, 
neque itamoleste atque acgre ferrl quam ferundum est.qnomeo morbo periit . . . 
Q. Fabius Maiimus (Schol. BoK in Cic, Mil., p. 283, Orelli). 

Ctaiulor tibi, qnom tantum vales apud DolabcUam. Cic, Fam., 9, 14, 3. 

Our examination, then, has shown us two things, — (1) the 
history and reason of the indicative after so-called quom causal 
following phrases expressive of feeling ; and (2) the certainty, 
once more, that the ground of the subjunctive after quom causal 
does not lie in the causal force. 

4. Adversative: guamgiiam. 

A sharp line must be drawn between the construction after 
guamvis and the constructions after qnamquam and quom. The 
jwiiwiyw-clause is an ideal postulate (a phase of the jussive use) ; 
while the clause with quamquam concedes the contents as facts, 
and the ordinary adversative jacw-clause closely resembles it ia 
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that its contents at least correspond to an actual state of aHairs, 
capable of being expressed by independent indicatives. 

The fact that guamquam, though conveying the adversative 
idea in the fullest degree, nevertheless is followed by the indica- 
tive, is a clear proof that the ground of the mode after giioin 
adversative does not lie in the adversative idea. 

5- Relative: qui. 

Qui is a freely declinable relative, and may refer to a nominal 
or quasi-nominal antecedent of any kind whatever, — person, 
thing, etc., — including, of course, words indicating time. As re- 
gards the more important constructions that may be employed 
after it, it may introduce, e. g., a statement explicative of the 
antecedent (determining, like a demonstrative pronoun, who the 
antecedent is, etc.), a parenthetical statement, an " aside," a final 
clause, a consecutive clause, a causal or adversative clause, as 
follows : — 





ra esM non potuisti, qno ego 




feslincs. Cic. Fam., 16, ra, i 




in Originihus, in eum locum saepe profeclas alacri 


nimo et crccto, UQde. . . . Cic, 


Sen.. M. 75. 




An ••asider Equi foilis et vicloris senecluli c 


-ompatat suam; quern quidem 








ccusat, qnl iterum naufragium 
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petit Publil. Syr,, 264 (Ribb,). 

A tuhjunctnit assumfiion. Quldeorum consilia cnlpet, stullus inscicusque sil. 
(One who should censure tbe purposes of the gods would be a silly fool.) Flaut., 

Final. De senlenlia Icgali statuunt lempus, quo toediBsimum quElnque et aedi- 
tioni ptomptum luTadant. (A time is appointed, at whicb they shall make an 
attack upon the worst of the mulineets.) Tac, Ann,, i, 4S, 

CeHueutnii. Utrum est tempua aliquod quo in senaium venisse lurpe alt? 
Cic, Dora, S., 3,7- 

Camial and advirialwe ; vdtk ar viUkeul an ialroduclory ul, utpole, quipfe. ar prat- 
itrtim. Neque lamen Antonius procul aberat, ntpote qtil magno exercitu locis 
aequioribus cxpediius tardatos in Euga aeqneretur. Sail,, Cat,, 57, 4. 

Quom is an indeclinable relative, differing from qui in being 
limited to antecedents dealing with time ; as, e. g., lempus, annus, 
dies, nox, kora, or the particle turn. 

Examination shows easily that quom is capable of taking all 
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the familiar constructions which we found to occur after qui, a 
follows : 

Deltrminatht. Nunc de his rebus, quae adslgniGcinl aI>qaod tempna, oniB-fl 
(= quo) dionntur aut finnt, dicam. Vmto, L. L., 7, 5 (p. 358 Sp.). 

Parttilitlical. Unum adiciam, omnia me quibus inlerfucram quaeque st 



qnom ( = quo tempore) muiimev 
out everything immediately upon 
most likely to be set down.) Plin., Ep., 6, 16, 



jiUe." Tirei 



1 qui 



«p.l I 






quidem (=qno quidem tempore) me audienie Salinatori . . , ioqult. 

which occasion, by the way, he niade the following witty answer to a remark o[ \ 

Salinator's.) Cic, Sen., 4, II. 

An indiialioe aimmplion. . . . Consolatione ilia qua solemua uti qnotB j 
(^ quandocumque, si quando) levare dolorem maerentium volomuB. Cic., T 
3. "3. 55- 

A subjunclaii anumptioti. 

Quippe quom extcmplo in tnacellum piaces prolatl alent 

Nemo emat; suam quisque partem piscium poscat sibi. 
(The moment the fiih should be put on sale, there would be an end of buying.) 
Plaut,, Rud., 966-7. 
Final. 

Nunc est ille dies, qnom gloria maxuma sese 

Nobis OBtsndBt, si vivimua aive morimur. 
(Now is the day when the supreme glory shall manifest itself to us, whether we 
live or whether we die.) Enn., Ann., jSj (Vahl). 

The Starting-point of such a ^afw-clause is probably the same 
as that of the final ^///-clause, namely, the pure jussive sub^ 
junctive. Still, no true clause of purpose with quom seems to 
have been developeii. For, apart from the fact that the con- 
structions of the infinitive and oE the objective genitive of the 
gerund or gerundive were at hand to express the idea of purpose 
with exactness after a word like tetnfus, the greater sharpness 
and precision of the relative quo would naturally lead to its 
being employed rather than quo7n (as in the sentence from 
Tacitus above), as the clause approached more nearly to the 
common final idea. 

Conseciilive. Fuit ante tempus quom (^ quo) Germanos Galli virtute supera- 
rent, ultro bella inferrant, propter hominum muitiiudineni agtique inopiani trana 
Rhenom colonios mltteieut. Caes.. B. G., 6, 24. 

Carnal and adverialive ; uiilh or iiiithout an iniroductory ut, utpole. g 
tertim. Me et incommode valctudo. e qua iam emerseram, utpote quom (might 
have been quem) sine febri laborassBm, ct Pomptini exspectatio, de quo adhuc 
Tomor quidem venerat, tenebat duodecim iam diem Brundisii. Cic., Att., j, S, 1. 
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Our survey of the groups of particles with which quotn con- 
sorts has resulted, then, as follows : — 

The usages of the postqiiam, etc., group have not given us 
a clew to the origin of the subjunctive with^wcw; for, down 
to Cicero's time, no subjunctive is found with any of the set. 
These constructions, however, have served to show that in the 
temporal use of qmm as such there is no ground (or the sub- 
junctive mode; and further, that there is none in the idea of 
" time with accessory notion of cause ; " for these particles 
when used with this idea still, as we have seen, take the 
indicative. 

The usages of the qttando and quoniam group likewise give 
no clew, but add to our negative knowledge by showing us that 
words may pass from an original temporal to a purely causal 
power without effect upon the mode of the verb introduced by 
them. 

The usages of the quod and quia group, in connection with 
Plautus's use of quom as a non-temporal explicative particle, 
give us the key to the indicative mode of Cicero's time in 
clauses of ground of feeling, etc., after quom ; but they help us 
no farther, except by reinforcing what we have twice learned 
above, — that the existence of the causal relation does not bring 
■ about the subjunctive in Latin, 

The construction with quamqttam gives no clew, but con- 
tributes negatively by showing that the presence of the adversa- 
tive relation (in clauses dealing with facts) does not bring about 
the subjunctive. 

Lastly, the usages of qui exhibit a number of i/idicative and 
subjunctive constructions, all of which find parallels in clauses 
with quom. Here, then, for the first time, a clew appears. 

Further, there is one remarkable feature which the sub- 
junctive yttfw-clauses have in common with the consecutive 
clauses after qui and after that special form of qui which be- 
came «/, — a feature which appears in no other language than 
the Latin, and in no constructions in that language outside of 
the y«)"-territory ; viz., they are capable of making statanents 
which correspond to fads. It is true that to state facts cannot 
have been the original force of any of these clauses ; but whether 
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tliey practically were felt by the Romans to make such statements 
or not, in very many cases facts correspond to whatever it is that 
is conveyed in them. 

Clearly, then, we have a reasonable line of investigation sug- 
gested. Whether a search upon this line will bring us to a 
solution of the whole problem of the history of the modal uses in 
the qiiom-c\a.uses, is yet to be seen. But, at any rate, until this 
procedure has been followed out to the utmost, and has been 
shown to fail, no other has a right even to be attempted. 

The necessary equipment for the study of the various con- 
structions after the limited relative guotn is, then, a full and clear 
understanding of the constructions after the unlimited qui, — to 
which subject we now proceed. 

Though we have found our probable clew to the history of the 
subjunctive y«ow-constructions in the consecutive construction, 
yet, since we have also to understand the basis of distinction 
between these subjunctive ywcw-constructions and the indicative 
constructions after the same particle, our preliminary examina- 
tion of the ;«ik:onstructions must cover their entire range, and 
must even treat more fully some of the topics already noticed. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE PI-CONSTRUCTIONS. 

I. — THE INDICATIVE fiPZ-CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Of the tJiree offices of the indicative, — to assert something 
to be a fact, to assume something to be a fact, and to inquire 
whether something is a fact, — the relative indicative clause is, 
through the nature of the relative itself, excluded from the 
last, and from that alone. We have therefore to examine its 
functions under the first two heads. 



A. — Indicative qu{-Ci.auses op Assertion (after an Individual 

Antecedent), 

I. Th« determinatiTtt IndioatiTe fiil-claiwe. The speaker 
makes in the ^«/-clause an assertion which, being carried back 
by the qui to the antecedent, enables the hearer to place, to 
identify that antecedent, to know who or what is meant. In 
this use the indicative ^tti-ciause either supplements a deter- 
minative (demonstrative) pronoun, which is used with the ante- 
cedent (i. e,. fills out an is or Hie), or performs alone the 
function of such a pronoun. 

Ego Q, Maximum, aom qnl Tarealum reoapit, senem adulesccns . . . diteii. 
Ctc, Sen., 4, la 

Non gladii. 



(Animat quat . 



niicuil =1 Hannibalii. , 



\ 163-4 



In the use just described, the antecedent is in itself nnfinislud, 
ununderstood, and is made complete and intelligible only by the 
help of the determinative clause, which is therefore an essential 
member of the sentence. In many uses, on the other hand, the 
relative belongs to an antecedent which is complete in itself. 
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Under such circumstances, the bond between the relative clause 
and the main clause is comparatively loose; and, indeed, an 
entire omission of the relative clause would still leave an 
Intelligible sentence. Such a relative clause we may call 
non-essential. 

The non-essential relative clause may throw light upon the 
quality (character) of the antecedent, or it may express some 
fact, in the light of which the main clause is to be viewed, or 
it may itself be a new main clause, beginning a new sentence- 
In the second case the relation between the relative clause and the 
main clause is capable of many gradations of comparative close- 
ness or looseness. The closest relation is that of harmony or 
opposition (the causal or adversative relation) ; the loosest, that 
which gives the relative clause a merely parenthetical place in 
the sentence.' If, on the other hand, the relative clause con- 
stitutes a new sentence, it may either make a momentary break 
in the progress of the narration or discussion, playing the part 
of a parenthetical clause as between sentences (the " aside"), or 
it may itself advance the narration or discussion (the forward- 
moving relative clause). These five offices of the non-essential 
relative clause furnish the next five categories. 

2. Tbe Indicative qualitative ^Ki-clause. 

Elenim aderat Lucius frater, gladiator Asialicus, qui mjTDoiUo Myiasis deptl. 
guaiat. Cit., I'hil,, j, 7, la. 

3. Tbe Indicative QUf-clause TTlth causal < 
upon the main atatement,'^ 

lUe vir fui[ : nos quidem contcmncndi, qol auctoi? 
nwi», Cic, Phil. 3, 37. 9fi, 

4. The parenthetical indicative guf-clause. 

Hoc enim oncre, qnod niihi commune tecum «at. am iam uigentia aut ccci 
advenlantia seneclutis el Ic cl me Ipsum levari volo. Cic, Sen., i, 2. 

Nee tamen is error, quom omnia bello flagrarent, fide sodos dimovit, vidclicc 
quia iusto el moderalo rcgcbantur icnperio nee abnuebant, quod unum vinculur 
fidei est, melioribua parcrc. Liv., 22, 13, 11. 

' ll seems impossible lo find any definable grades of relalionship bclwcen these 
* I postpone for a little the discussion of the relation of llies 



: adversative bearing 
odimus, acta defendl- 



causal and adversative clauses. 



if tlicBc clauses to the J 



FORWARD-MOVING, GENERALIZING. 



5. The indicative 9M{-cUuae of an " aaide." 

Equi fortis et vicloris seneciuli comparit suatii ; qnem quidem probe tnei 
pOtWtlBl anno enim iindcvicesimo post cius mortem hi consults, T. Flan 
et M. Adlius, facii sunt (. . . whom, by the way, you must be able to remerobet 
very nell). Cic, Sen., 5, 14. 



6. The forvpatd-moTlnB indicative qiii-clauao. 

Ngc berculc, inquit, si ego Scriphius essem, neclu.si Alheniensi>,clarm lunquam 
(uisseg. Quod eodcm modo de scnectute dici potest (And one may say the same 
kind ol thing about old age). Cic, Sen,, 3, 8. 



B. — Indicative quj-Clauses of Assumption (after a General 
Antecedent).' 

The determinative indicative jKi-clause seen under No. i had 
for its antecedent an individual person or thing. 

When, on the other hand, the ^«»-clause, whether indicative 
or subjunctive, is determinative of an indefinite person or thing 
{is qui, one who, any one who, people who, etc.), it is, in effect, 
not a statement, but an assumption (= if any one, if people), 
or, in convenient phrase, a gem-ralising condition. And the 
mode employed, whichever it may be, will be the same as in 
the corresponding generalizing clauses with j; or si quis. 

7. The geneiBllzitiB Indicative gul-olauae (asanmlng a fact. In 
Buy tinte).^ 

Qui fortis est, idem est Edens (qui ?> si quis, quicumque). Cic, Tuac., 3, 7, 14. 

Qui est eniin animus in allquo morbo. . . . non magU est aanus quam id Cor- 
pus, quod in moibo eBt (ijui = si quis, quod =» si quid). Cic, Tusc, 3, 5, 10. 



1 The categories of general and particular conditions, and the identificitlion of 
certain relative clauses with the former, are now so indispensable in any treatment 
of the syntax of the verb that it is already becoming dilTicult to remember that they 
belong to recent times, and that one who uses them should express his obligation 
to Professor Goodwin. 

* Some cases will be discussed later (p. 135), in which, although Ihe form of the 
relative clause is generalizing, an application to a decile individual is in mind. 
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II. -THE SUBJUNCTIVE fipr-CONSTRUCTlONS.i 

8. The generalizing subjuncti've Quf-clause (aaaumlug aa Idsal 
act la the pieaent, the past, or the future). 

The generalizing relative clause will take the subjunctive in 
the cases in which the corresponding clause with si or si quis 

would take it. 

Dcum qui non summum putet 
Aul atultum aut rerum esse imperitiun eiistutncm. 

Caecj]. Slat., 259-60 (Ribbeck), 
One who should refuse 10 think (Love) the supreme god, 
I should suppose to be either a fool or a recluse.' 

When the verb of the relative clause is a second person 
singular generalizing, the mode, in accordance with a use to 
which exceptions occur only in the early literature (and tliere 
rarely), is in the subjunctive. 



Nullast I 


m faciHs res, qu 


ndifliL 








Quam in 


Vitus facias. 






Ter, 


Haul., 



The final clauses with qui do not concern us, since, as we 
have seen, they are at least very rare (if, indeed, they occur at 
all with the full idea of purpose) in connection with quom. 

9. The conaeoutlve 9uf-clauae. — The consecutive clauses ex- 
hibited in the grammars are classified by the writers on the 
basis of differences of antecedents, — an important classification, 
but one which does not suffice for the solution of the problem 
of the genesis of these clauses. Our own investigation, hav- 
ing this solution in view, must classify them on the basis of 
differences of function. 

They are found, when so classified, to embrace five distinct 
kinds. In one of these kinds (and in one only) an inherent 
reason for the mode appears ; for its verb is capable of standing 
in an independent subjunctive sentence of ideal assertion, as, 



' There are parenthetical and forward-moving subjuncl 
ponding to classes 3, 4, and 3 above ; but they do not cor 
I he joom-eonsi ructions, 

^ Holtie (II. p. 190) classifies this as a causal subjur 
p- IJ5 of this paper. 



e relative clauses corrfr- 
:rn the investigation of 

:ive, but wrongly. See 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES. 

e. g.. io nihil ecastor est qtwd facet's mavelim (Plaut., As., 868), 
io which the ground of the mode of mavelim is the same as 
if it stood in an independent sentence hke nihil face re mavflim ; 
or as in at ettlm pauci quidem sunt sed vigentes animis corpori- 
busqiie, quorum robora ac vires vix sustinere vis iilla fossit (Liv., 
21. 40, 8), in which the ground of the mode \npossit is the same 
as if it stood in an independent sentence corum robora ac vires 
vix sustinere vis ulla possit. (Note that such an instance con- 
stitutes an independent subjunctive ckaracterizitig sentence)} 

This class would seem, tlierefore, to be the starting-point of a 
movement of development. The probable psychological pro- 
cesses of this development, and the various stadia in its progress, 
are as follows : — 

(<?) The original consecutive clause (the verb of which would 
be equally in the subjunctive if independent) characterizes the 
antecedent by stating some act that would naturally flow, 
would naturally have flowed, etc., from the character of the 
antecedent. 



Quis homost, qui dicat di 
(Equivalent to a quis dicali 

Quam sacpe forte lemcre 
Eveniunt qoaa nan ande< 



Plaut., Baccb., 802. 



(Noi 
Nihil . 
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rf.) 



>l aeque qaod faoiatn lubens. 

Tc 
(Equivalent \o nihil aique fatiam luhem.) 

Nemost, qaem ego nundam magis cnperem videre q 



Csmpare: I could a talc unfold vrhooe lightes 
^Tould harrow up thy eduI. 



Who ia here so base that tronld be 



Shak., Hamlet, 
Shak.. Jul. Caes., . 



' The genesis of the consec 
the fwHion struct! on. A fuUet 
there [s room for h^re is given ir 
"American Journal of Philology, 



course the same as that of 
of the genesis of both constructions than 
tide on the Sequence of Tenses in Latin, 
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Then, by a confusion between what actually is said in the 
construction and what appears to be involved in it, a usage 
grows up by which — 

(^) The developing consecutive clause characterizes the ante- 
cedent by stating some act that actually will flow, does flow, or 
has flowed from the nature of the antecedent. 

I shall presently ofl'er probable evidence that the development 
of the consecutive constructions began in clauses after negative 
antecedents. Meanwhile clauses of this kind will well illustrate 
the ease of the transition from (a) to (b") : — 

Nemo est qni faclis me aequiperare queat Enn.. Epitaph. Scip. (The mean- 
ing may be Ihfrt is iiant that could equal or Ikeri is none thai can equal ; L e., we 
cannot be sure whethei ncqueal stands for an independent nequtat oi an independent 

Nullus est, quol non Invideant rem secundum oplingere. Plant., Bacch., 541. 
{May mean Ihere is none lo ivhsm thty would KOt grudge goadluti, or Ihin ii none le 

vioin they do iw/ grydge gotrd luck ) 

The result of such confusions is that the subjunctive, in cases 
where a consecutive force is clear, invades the proper province 
of the indicative, as in the following: — 

Nemo exstat qui ibi sex mensis vlzorit. Plant. Trin. S43 {= """" vixil). 

Compare the following, which differs from these in modal 
treatment (the English language has not carried its so-called 
" potential" beyond the pure force of an ideal assertion), but 
not in feeling: — 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to hitnselE hath said. 
This is my own, my native land.' 

These clauses are in effect complex adjectives, expressing a 
quality of the antecedent, as is illustrated in the following, in 
which the relative clause is coupled by a connective to a simple 
adjective: — 

Nulla umquam res publiea nee nialor nee Bsnotlor nee bonis exeinptis dltlor 
fuit, nee in qaam civiiatem tarn serae avariiia luxuriaque inmigrav^riut, nee 
ubl lanius ac tam diu p.iupctiaii ac parsimoniae honus fuerit. Liv., Praef., 11. 

The repeated apprehension oE the qualitative idea in a con- 
struction so frequently recurring would lead to the feeling that 
the ofiice of the construction itself was to express that idea. At 
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this point, then, we may define the subjunctive ^«i-clause as the 
construction used (within limits which are to be discussed later) 
in statements made for the purpose of exhibiting the quality of 
an antecedent. 

An almost inevitable extension would now take place througl 
the inclusion of other ideas equally qualitative, tliough not in- 
volved in the original consecutive ideas; namely, direct state- 
ments of the existence or absence of qualities. Hence, 

(c) The developing clause (originaliy consecutive, now quali- 
tative) characterizes the antecedent by directly stating the ex- 
istence in it, or absence from it, of a quality. 

.Srd vaiem egregium, cui non alt publica vena. 
Qui nihil expositutn solcat dcducirc, ncc qui 
C omnium ferial canneti itiviale moneta, 
Hunc, qualem nequ«o manstrare et scniio tantuin, 
Aniielate catens animus (acil. 

IUV..7.S3-7- 

(_Cui rion sit piibHca vena belongs to class (/), while qui soleat 
and qitiferiai belong to class {b)). 

So far, the consecutive-qualitative' clauses express only the 
character of the antecedent; but they also naturally extend 
themselves to qualitative clauses expressive of the situation, 
the plight, the condition, of the antecedent, even though that 
situation be the result, not of the character of the antecedent, 
but of the activity of some other person or thing. Hence, 

(d) The developing qualitative clause exhibits the condition 
of the antecedent by stating some experience of his (hers, its) 
proceeding, not from the nature of the antecedent, but from an 
external source. 

Homo me miserior nallus esl aeque, opiror, 
Ncquc aduorsa qool plura slnt ecmpilecna. 

Plaul., Merc, 335-6, 

Quis mc Alhcnis nunc magU quisqunmst homo quoi di slut propiiii ? 

PlauC, Aul., Sio. 



> I have preferred (a use the word "qualitative " raiher ihin " characteriiing ** 
in order lo inclade both expressions of character and expressions of situation. — 3 
use justified by the Lalin qiialii (sec Juvenal's wrfjuaAV rtrliilf Nimpr una navt, 
cruintii Fluelibui ac tarda ftr dftsa tadavera from, 10, 185-6-) 



But all these clauses in effect classify. In consequence, the 
qualitative construction occasionally extends itself to clauses 
the office of which is classification alone, with no true expres- 
sion of either the character or the condition of the antecedent. 
Hence, 

(e) The classifying clause places the antecedent in a class 
on the ground of some act or circumstance which (at the ex- 
treme) may be wholly external to him (her, it). 

Eorum quoa vldetim Domiiius Afcr et lulius Sccundus longe praealantissimi. 
Quiiilil., lo, I, iiS. (The fact ihal Quinilliin has seen Ihem has no effect upon Ihe 
men Ihemaelves, still less exhibits anything naturally flowing from ihcir characters, 
but serves merely lo set up a class.) 

The general state of the modal usage in the consecutive-quali- 
tative constructions as we find them at the time of Flautus is as 
follows : 

The subjunctive is always used in jK/'-claiiscs expressing the 
result of an adjective modified by iam, etc. ; i. e., it is the already 
established mode where the consecutive idea is clear. It is 
always used in relative clauses after phrases like nuUiis est qui ; 
while after phrases like si quis est qui it is not yet fixed (Terence 
has a case of the indicative), and after phrases like sunt qui or 
est qui the indicative is still the commoner mode. 

This state of affairs would seem to indicate that the develop- 
ment of the consecutive subjunctive began in clauses after 
negative antecedents, and was largely due to them.' It is, in 
fact, in precisely such clauses that those confusions and exten- 
sions to which we have foimd that the development is probably 
due would most easily occur. Indeed, the transitions seem so 
slight in these clauses that one must look at examples after 
positive antecedents in order to see how considerable a distance 
has been covered by the process of development. It is a long 
step from the subjunctive in est quod voUicrim (there is some- 



' The Gennan use of the subjiinctive (especially in the preterile lenses) in rela- 
tive clauses afler ncgaiive antecedents is a striking consiruclion, which may well 
have Ihe same history as the Latin uMge which we are studying ; and to the same 
phenomena may belong the occasional use of the subjunctive in consecutive clauses 
in Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
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thing ivhich I sJwuld like) to the subjunctive in esrunt quos 
vidtrim {of those whom I have seen). 

I have assumed, as every om does, that the feeling which led 
to the unvarying use of the subjunctive after nullus est gjitvizs 
the consecutive feeling. It is of no grammatical consequence 
whether the speaker employs the full apparatus of an adjective 
modified by a tarn, adeo, etc., followed by a qui- or u/-clause, or 
employs the bare giii. In Merc, 35, 36, Plautus wrote quia 
nullus tisquam amator adcoj/ callide facundus. quae in rnn sint 
suam, ut possit loqui i but the meaning of the sentence would 
have been the same if he had written nullus est amator qui possit 
loqui. A similar case after a positive antecedent may be seen 
in Caes., H. G., 4, 34, 4: Sccutae sunt continuos complures dies 
tempestates. q::ae ct nostros in castris continorent et hostem a 
^\x^na frohiberent. We must then believe that to a Roman the 
bare qui was in certain cases capable of a clear and full con- 
secutive power. And not only this, but we must also, I think, 
suppose that the use of this bare qui with consecutive force 
antedates the use of the fuller expressions lasn — qui, etc. Such 
a view not only harmonizes with what we know of the workings 
of language in general, but is the only one which allows us a 
rational starting-point for the development of the particular con- 
struction which we are studying. That starting-point should be 
an independent subjunctive assertion; and when such an asser- 
tion is attached to a noun through a relative, no expression of 
degree in connection with that antecedent is needed in order 
to produce a complete grammatical construction. Wc must then 
assume that the oldest introductory apparatus for the consecutive 
clause in Latin is the simple qui. The point is of consequence, 
as will be seen presently, when we come to treat certain special 
developments of the consecutive clause.' 

The consecutive-qualitative subjunctive probably first became 
habitual in clauses after negative antecedents and clauses after 
interrogatives implying a negative, and then made its way into 

' The compatativcly frequent occurrence of the consecutive Rrf wilhoul a pre- 
ceding demonslralive adverb in Angla-Sa;(on and Old English wuutd simibrly scent 
to point back to a period when (he t»re relative wu ihe sole apparatus of intro- 
duction for the consecutive clause. 
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clauses after indefinite antecedents bordering closely upon nega- 
tion, and then, stii! further, into clauses after indefinite antece- 
dents of whatever kind, as in Ter. Haul. 232: Concurrent multa, 
earn opinionem quae mihi animo exaugeant. The last process 
of the development, however, was a very slow one, and was first 
completed in the latest writings of Cicero. And even then sta- 
bility had not been reached; for, some centuries later, people 
are found freely employing the indicative after sunt qui, etc. 
(examples on p. 11 2.) 

As early as the time of Plautus, one application of the qualita- 
tive subjunctive after indefinite antecedents promised an impor- 
tant extension of the construction. Plautus employs it after an 
antecedent which, though indefinite in form, yet clearly refers 
to a distinct individual, as in Rud. 311-14: Ecquem adulescen- 
tan, Dnm hie astalis, strgnua facie, rubicmidum, fortcm, Vidistis, 
qui tres duceret chlamydatos cnm machacrisf The final result 
of such uses might well have been that the subjunctive should 
have become the universal mode in all relative clauses em- 
ployed to exhibit the character or situation of the antecedent. 
But the movement did not so far extend itself. It was checked 
at clauses belonging directly to self-defining antecedents (the 
clauses which we have called non-Gsmtial), as in the fol^, 
lowing: — 

Venti et Criapi iucundi Ecn 
Cuius erant mores qualis lacu'ndi 






s Cafo, qno 



Iuv.,4.8j 
s oderant Cic, Phi]., 



I 



It will be helpful if we can draw a firm line of demarcation 
between the territory of the subjunctive qualitative clause and 
the territory of the indicative qualitative clause. In either case 
the clause forms a complex adjective. I find that tlie subjunc- 
tive is used if this complex adjective is immediately or practi- 
cally predicative, the indicative if it is not.' 



' So tar t am in agreement wilh Fischer {Latin Grami 
apptars lo me, however, to draw his lines too closely, in i 
development. Yet I cannot n^ention his grammar wilhnu 
its greaf value, not only £or its acumen, but for its im 
collection oE examples. 



11. p. 560). Fischer 

Iowa nee oi histoiical 
pressing my sense of 
se and well-arranged 
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^ Illustrations are given by the simple adjective irreparabJe in 
■e following : — 






Cerlain losses are lireparable. 
There arc certain irrepaiable losses 
of repulatign and loss of self-ri 

irreparabla). 

(as hajTowed by loss of reputatiu 
= losses l&al are Irreparable). 



= there are losses Ihui an irreparable). 
ipcct are irreparable losses (arc losses 

and loss of self-respect, — irreparable 



It will be noticed, from the last example, that the effect of 
Jtaching an adjective to an appositive is to predicate that 
adjective of the word to which the appositive belongs, 

The adjective is essential in all the cases given above. To 
remove it from the sentence is, in the first two cases, to leave a 
bare predication of existence; while to omit it in the last two 
cases is to leave the tiioiight suspended. On the other hand, 
the statement " in came that delightful old gentleman, Crtspus " 
(as in the citation from Juvenal just above), completely satisfies 
the intelligence of the hearer, without the addition of the state- 
ment, " whose character was of a kind with his eloquetice." 

Briefly, then, wc may say that the mode of the essential quali- 
tative clause is the subjunctive, and tiie mode of the non-essen- 
tial qualitative clause the indicative. 

Further, it will be found that the essential qualitative clause 
is always consecutive, or at least still bears in its form the clear 
marks of a consecutive origin. But this is what we should ex- 
pect from the history of the clause. We have seen above that 
it is consecutive originally, and outgrows the consecutive rela- 
tion only in the purely classifying type, where it usurps the 
office of the determinative clause; and in this last province, as 
■e shall presently find, the subjunctive clause scarcely so much 

gains a footing, and is under no circumstances necessary. 

'The accuracy of these distinctions may be tested by watching 

le modal behavior of the qualitative clause when it occurs 
after a self-defining antecedent in company with the simple 

jective or an adjectival noun. It will be found, that if the 

lause is connected with the adjective by a conjunction (the 

;ct of which is to make it at once essential and predicative), 

subjunctive is used ; but that where there is no conjunction 



olT 

% 

' aft 

, ^. 

^^^^au&e is 
^Hpct of 
^^^Re subji 
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(the clause being therefore non-essential and non-predicative). 



the indicative i 



regi 



liar. 



Illud eliam in tali consilio animadver- 
tcndum vobisceiiscam, . . ■ cut nos hosli 
relicturi sitis ! Pyrtho videlicet, qui hos. 
pitum numcTO caplivos habtilt? an 
barbaro ac Poeno, qui uitum avariur 
an crudelior sil, vix existimari potest? 
Liv., 22, 59, 14. 

Vos, \oi appello, fortiBBltnl viri, qol 
luultum pro re piiblica sanguinem eSu- 
OiKtim. Cic, Mil., 37, 101. 

Gnaivod patre prognatus, fortis vir sa- 

piensque, 
QaoiUB fotma veclutei parisuma fult, 
C. I, L,, 30. 

Nos Brurdisii apud M. Ijenium Flac- 
cuin dies xiil fuimus, virum optimum, 
qui pcriculum fortunaruiii et capitis sui 
prae mca salute neglexlt, neque Icgis 
inprobissimae poena deduotua eat, quo 
minus. . . , Cic, Fam., 14. 4, 2. 

£t sollicitant homines Imperilos Saxa 
et Cafo, ipsi ruattol atque agrestes, 
qui hanc rempublicam nee vlderunt 
umquam nee videre constilutam Tolunt 
. . . Cic, Phil., 10, 10, 22. 

Parenle P. Sestius nalus est, indices, 
homine, ut plerique ttiemini^tis, e( aa- 
plente et aanoto et aavBro ; qui quom 
tribunua pkbis primus inter homines no- 
bilisaimos [cmporibus optimls (actus es- 
BCt, reliquis honoribus iion tarn uli vo- 
Inlt quam dignus videri. Cic, Sest., 3, 6. 



A quibos ? A Lam- 
psacetiis: barbaila hominibua, credo, 
aut eis qui populi Romani nomen oon- 
tomnerent Cic, Verr,, 1, v. Si. 



Dolo propinquoium ceddi I, liberator 
haud dubie Germaniae, et qui . . . flo- 
rentissimum impetium laoeaalerlt. Tac, 
Aim., 2. S8. 

Eral homo ingenloBua acutttfl acer 
etquiplurimum in scribcndo et salia ha- 
beret ei fellisncccandorisminus. Plia., 
Ep„ 3, ZT, 1. 

Prope colidie ad audiendos quos tunc 
ego frcquentabara Quintilianum, Nicelen 
Sacerdolem ventiubat, vir alioqui clattis 
el giavia et qui prodesse filio memoria 
«ui debeat Pliii , Ep., 6, 6, 3. 

Iiide consilia inirc cum genero cocplt 
L. Sexiia.atrenno adulescente et onlu» 
spei nihil praeter genus patrieium do- 
eaaet Liv., 6, 34, 11. 

Persiua hie permagna negotia dives ha- 

Clazomeiiis, eiiam litis cum Rege moles. 

Dtuu* homo atque odio qui posast 
vinccre Rcgem. 

Hor , Sat., I, 7. 4-6. 



L 



The following will illustrate the predicative office of the 
subjunctive qualitative clause, in cases where no simple adjec- 
tive is employed: — 

e ueaciat. Liv., 9,3.12. (The 



X adjec 



(a) Ea est Romana gens, quae victa quiesce 
Roman race is incapable, etc. E-i qutie H/icial 
dicale after eil.) 

{i) Quaedam aulem sunt aegritudines. quaa levare ilia medici 
posait. Cic, Tuac, 4, s8, 6:. (Certain ailments are incurable, etc. 

Nunc dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertlneat. Cic, Rose, Am., 
you say is to the point.) 
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Outside of the limits we have sketched, the subjunctive does 
not go, except in the classifying clause. But even within these 
limits there is an occasional wavering of the mode, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. 



THE CAUSAL AND ADVERSATIVE QVtCLAVSES. 

A. — Indicative Causal and Advcksative Qul-CLWse^s. 

An indicative statement that exhibits a quality or condition 
of some person or thing (independent indicative qualitative 
sentence) will necessarily, when attached to that person or 
thing by qui, etc., be in a relation of harmony or of opposition, 
as the case may be. to any act that is stated in the main clause, 
other than an act in which the idea of mere existence, or of 
motion and the like, is predominant (as in rcpeiti sunt qui). 
E. g., the independent statement tantiis tiatu deonun nescis 
nomina indicates the mental condition of the person to whom 
it is addressed. If, now. it be attached by a relative to the 
subject of another statement Hke stultior es barbaro potieio, the 
result is an indicative relative clause justifying the statement 
of the main clause. The following passage illustrates at once 
the genesis of the causal and of the adversative indicative 
^Mi-clause : — 

O Lytle, c9 barbama, 
Qnem ego saixre nimis oenanl plus quam Tbalem. 
I. Itultloi es barbaio potieio, 
Qol tanlus natu dcurum nesoia nomina. 

Plaut., Bicch, 111-4. 

The history of these causal and adversative indicative relative 
clauses is of course the same in Latin as in Greek. In the 
grammars of the latter language the names causal and adversa- 
tive are freely applied by all the grammarians. In the Latin 
grammars, on the other hand, these names are not employed; 
and most students, accordingly, would regard the phrase causal 
indicative relative clause as a contradiction in terms, having 
been brought to understand that, wherever a causal idea exists, 
the subjunctive must, as a matter of course, be employed. We 
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shall see later, however, that Cicero freely uses the indicative 
in cases where the causa I -adversative relation could not miss the 
apprehension either of the speaker or the reader. 

B. — Subjunctive Causal and Adversative owi.Clauses. 

A probable genesis of the use of the subjunctive with causal 
or adversative feeling is suggested by sentences like Sianiie 
aitlefH fiikili, qui nequeam ingenio moderari meo f (Plaut., 
Bacch., 91). They point to the original mechanism of the con- 
secutive clause suggested above, in which, without a modifying 
tam or ita, the main clause expressed a quality, and the qui- 
clause the working of that quality. But a second conception 
would connect itself with such a use; for the ^///-clause not 
only expresses the result of the character of the antecedent 
exhibited in the main statement, but is at the same time a 
justification of that statement, — is at once comeciitive and 
causal. The frequent recuiYcnce of such combinations would 
lead to an association of the causal idea with the mode itself; 
and the use of the mode would naturally be extended later 
to causal clauses of whatever kind. On this hypothesis, then. 
\ the clause in its beginning is consecutive-causal, and finally 
becomes causal without limitations. 

We are of course now in the region of speculation. Abso- 
lute proof is impossible, and nothing but a considerable con- 
sensus of opinion (which always requires time to form) could 
enable any one to hold with entire confidence the view here 
expressed. But it should be remembered that the common 
views that the subjunctive in this construction " is subjective," 
or " is due to subordination," are also incapable of proof, and, 
in addition, are open to grave objections, as was urged on 
pp. 3-7 in Part I. of this Study. I there expressed a con- 
viction that the task of the syntacticist is to find for every 
construction either a direct descent from some construction 
that is acknowledged to exist, or a genesis in the working of 
some natural psychological influence upon such a construction. 
To my mind, a solution of the latter kind is alone possible in 
the case of the subjunctive causal ;»/-construction5 ; and the 
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solution here offered appears to me very probable. Certain hints 
which are in its favor may be pointed out : — 

While combinations nearest to the assumed true consecutive 
origin (sucli as itisanus £s qui) are found with the indicative 
as well as the subjunctive tn Plautus, and while combinations 
farthest from such an origin arc also found with the subjunctive, 
yet a student of Plautus must notice that a large proportion 
of the subjunctive examples occur after combinations like the 
one instanced, or after combinations through which, after this 
beginning, the use of the subjunctive would naturally spread, at 
an early period in its extension. Such an extension may be 
sketched in the following, though the first three sentences, which 
1 take to illustrate the starting-point of the construction, are 
rather suggestions from which to conceive what the starting- 
point was, than satisfactory examples. For the causal feeling 
was well .advanced by Plautus's time, and the original consecutive 
feeling was correspondingly weak : — 

Quid, isiae miltae sunl, quae pro se (abulari non qneant ? 

Plaul., Rud., 1100. 
(Are they dumb, [90] Ibat Ihcy cannot sjwak for themselves ?) 
Smnne ego homo Inslpiens, qui haec mccum egomet loquar solus ? 

Plaut., Pseud., 91 1 (Am I a blockhead, |soj that I talk to myself I) 
Sed ntrum lu maane an femlna ea, qui ilium patrem tocbh ? 

Plaut., Rud,, 104. {Similarly Pers., 663, Anipli., lozi, Bacch,, 582-3.) 

The repeated recurrence of such combinations would lead to 
others like the following: — 

Quae tc intemperiae tenent, 

Qui me [icrperam pcrplexo nomine appellea? 

Plaut.. Mil., 436-7. 
(What fit has got you, in conaequence of which you call me . . . ?] 

The interrogative form would easily suggest the predicative 
form : — 

Btulta es plane, 
Quae ilium tibi aelcinum putes fore amicum et benevolcntcm. 
Plaut., Most . 1S9-90. 

Imino ecastor atnlta mullum. quae vobiscum fabuletn. 
Plant, MiL, 44J. (So Merc, 191; Aul.,769; Mil., 372; Peia., 360, and frequently.) 
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Such combinatigns as these would suggest others like absurde 
facts qui, and the comparative forms stultior es gut, insipientior 
es qui : — 

Abaurde facia qnl augaa le animi. 

PUut., Epii, 326. 
Nam [u es lapide silice stultior 
Qui banc amea. 

Plaut., Pucn., 291-z. 
Scd ego sum Inaiplentlor, 
Qui, cgomet unde redeim, hunc logltem, quae ego sciam alque hie nesctat. 
PlauL, Trin., 936-7. 

By the time this point is reached, the subjunctive relative 
clause has gained the power of stating a ground of judgment, 
and the development of the full causal power would rapidly 
follow. Further, in proportion as the causal power gained, the 
consecutive power must lose. And when the former power 
became complete, the causal subjunctive would no longer be 
confined to essential clauses (^the territory of its origin), but 
would invade the territory of the non-essential clauses, 

A proposed psychological solution of a problem gains in pro- 
bability if the process of development which is suggested can be 
proved to have taken place in a similar construction in another 
language. Within narrow limits, the consecutive clause after the 
English conjunction t/iai appears to have gained a justifying 
force. In the opening of the song in " Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona," 4. 2, 40, — 

Who is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all the swains adore het! 

the meaning is w/tat are Iter qualities, such that in consequence 
the swains adore her. But at the same time the that-c\^us,e 
justifies the asking of the question. I add other examples 
(selected from the article on that-consecittive in Schmidt's Shak- 
speare- Lexicon), arranged by stages, the first being still con- 
secutive, while the last do little more than assign a ground for a 
question or a statement. 

What am I, that thou shouldal contemn me thus f Ven., 805. What uncouth ill 
event hath thee liefallen, that thou dost trembltne stand ? Lucr., 1599. Have I lud 
my brain in the sun and dried i(, that it wants matter f Merry Wives, S, s. '44- I 
doabt he be not netl, that he comes not home. lb., I, 4, 43. These handa do lack 
nobility, thai ihey strike a meaner than myself. Ant., 3, 5, 8z. 



GENESIS OF THE CAUSAL-ADVERSATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. lOi 

An interesting case is our English version of Matthew, 8, 2J 
(similarly Mark, 4, 41, Luke, 8, 25), " What maimer of man is 
this, thai the winds and the sea obey him?", which, though a 
trace of the consecutive fecHng still remains, is in fact a trans- 
lation of an original that employed oti. 

Had the English developed a consecutive use of the subjunc- 
tive, and retained the consecutive use of the relative pronoun, 
as in "Who is here so base that would be a bondman? ", we 
might well have had an idiom exactly corresponding to tliat of 
the Latin causal subjunctive' 

The association of an adversative force with the subjunctive 
jttj-clause would easily arise from the very frequent occurrence 
of the causal ^Ki'-clause in connection with negative main state- 
ments, or questions of negative implication. In such sentences, 
that which is the justification of the negative feeling as a whole 
is in opposition to the statement which is negatived. In such 
a sentence as " this can hardly give pleasure to you, who are 
already familiar with the whole matter," the relative clause may 
mean either because of the fact that or in spite of the fact that. 
The following illustrates how easy the confusion is between the 
causal and the adversative idea; — 

praesertim qui ilium aolus antea de 



The relative clause should in strictness be concessive, but it 
takes an adverb which betrays the causal feeling {praesertim) and 
shows that the underlying sense of an adesse debtiit Hortensius 
was governing Cicero's expression. 

With the growth of the language in fulness of apparatus of 
expression, the clauses in which a true consecutive force is in- 
tended to be expressed would be cast in the full familiar form 
tarn — qui; and in consequence the pure consecutive ^ui^lause, 

' The German dais is apparenlli^ iiinilir in such sentences u 1st er ilumm, Jaii 
IT Hichts jagif But (I am indebted to the courtesy of Professor Paul for my 
information) such combinations are not old, hardly appearing as yet in the fifteenth 
centuryi whereas the eround-assigning dot is already in use in Mhd. (Paul's Millel- 
bocbdcutsche Gramm-, £351. 3) 

The justifying infinitive in such combitiatioM a« Er war tin 7%er, dot tu linn 
(d. the corresponding use in English) seems more likely to be of consecutive origin. 
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THE QUI-CONStRUCTiONS. 

which we have found to be probably older than the clause with 
lam — gitiy would have nothing but its causal function left to it. 
At tlie very late period of the language at which a literature 
arose, the differentiation between the two kinds of clauses was 
already complete. 



If the development now sketched for the causal clause had 
not already taken place, there might conceivably have been a 
development of a different kind at a later period in the history 
of this same consecutive-qualitative ^wj-clause, as follows: — 

We have seen that qualitative clauses are in effect complex 
adjectives. They will therefore be capable of all the play of 
logical relations of which the adjective and its equivalents (the 
genitive and ablative of characteristic, and the participle) are 
capable. Among these relations are those of cause and of 
opposition to the main act. The former relation is illustrated 
in Cic , Fam., 5, 2, 2 : Quid cnim est quod audcam suadere tibi, 
homiiii summa auctoritate smnmaque prudcntia f The latter is 
illustrated in Cic, Verr., 2, 21, 51: Hostis, et hostis m ceteris rebus 
nimis ferus et immanis lamen honorcm hominis deonim religioue 
consecratum violate noluit. In both these cases the adjectival 
words are in a quasi -predicative use, and might therefore be 
replaced by a subjunctive ^H/'-clause, which would then be at 
once qualitative and causal or adversative. Instructive com- 
binations of simple adjectives with such qualitative causal clauses 
occur: — 

Facile persuadel, ul cupido honorum et cul Tarquinii materna tanLum patri» 
MMet. Liv., I, 34. 7. 

Lucumoni contra omnium hcrcdi bonorum quom diviliK iam animos facerent, 
auxit ducta in malrimoniuin Taniquil, Bummo loco nata ct quae baud facile 
iis in quibus nata cral humiiiora slneret ea quo innupsisset. Liv., i, 34, 3-4.1 

' In studying early opinions upon this subject, I recently found the following in 
Grotefend's Kriiger's Ciammalik der lateinischen Sprache (published in 1S43}, 
S 613. c, in a comment opon the sentence (Cic, Tusc , 3, 12. ^^) Tarquitiie quid 
impudenlius, qui bellum gtrertt mm Hi, qui n^n ttiUranl eius suf'trbiam : " AHein auf 
diejenige Geschafienheit des Tarquiaius, aus dcr das Kriegfiihren hervorging, 
giiindct sich zugleich da3 Urtheil, dasa er schamlos sci." So stimulating a sug- 
gestion ought not to have failed of recognilion in its day. 



GENESIS OF THE CAUSAL-ADVERSATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. IO3 

A combination of the same nature, but simpler in form, occurs 
when the qualitative clause carries out the idea of an is or i/U 
belonging to the antecedent, and the verb with which that ante- 
cedent is connected indicates an activity. In nearly all cases of 
this sort (they arc the cases which arc grouped under Category V 
in the next chapter) a causal or adversative relation between 
the main and the subordinate clause is necessarily set up, as in 
the following, in the first of which the i^rti-clause has a causal 
bearing, in the second an adversative : ^ — ■ 

An qukquam exiiniuni potest esse in ea natura, qnoe sua voluplaie laetans 
nihil nee acturaelt umquim neque sgat neque egerit? Cic, N. D., 1,41, 116, 
(Surely there can be nothing remarkable in a nature that [= such that it] delights 
In its own plcasurr, and never thinks of doing anything?) 

Rctinete igitur in provincia diutius emu, qui de sociis cum hostibus. de civibus 
cum Eocii« faoiat pactiones ; qui hoc etiam se pluris esse quam conlcgam putat, 
quod ille vos Iristitia volluquc deceperit, ipse numquam se minus, quam erat, ne- 
quani esse Biamlartt. Cic, Trov. Cons., 5,112, ( Keep in his province, then, a 
man that [ — whose character is such that he] makes covenants with the encmj' in 
regard to our allies, etc.) 

Through the recurrence of such combinations, the causal- 
adversative idea might conceivably come to be associated with 
the subjunctive mode, which would then spread to clauses after 
self-explaining antecedents. 

But this explanation of the genesis of the causal-adversative 
subjunctive cannot, I tiiink, be accepted for the time of Plautus. 
It presupposes a common use of the subjunctive qualitative 
construction in essential clauses after positive antecedents con- 
nected with a verb that expresses an activity. Now. abundant 
as they are in Ciceronian Latin, such clauses (except in a few 
cases of a full consecutive expression like adco — ^«/) are 
wanting in Plautus, We must hold, then, to the consecutive- 
causal genesis proposed above. But we may also feel that the 
state of things which, as sketched above, might of itself have 
, developed, by Cicero's time, a causal-adversative qualitative 
\ clause, may well have produced a certain amount of confusion 
f of the two kinds of clauses in the Roman consciousness, a feeling 
' that the causal clause is at the same time qualitative. Professor 
Greenough's statement, under the heading of the consecutive 
clause, in § 320a of his Grammar ("a relative clause is used 
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when the quahty indicated is connected with the action of the 
main clause either as cause on account of which, or as hindrance 
in spite of which ")• in^y therefore, it seems to me, be a correct 
exposition of the nature of the causal-adversative clause as it 
was in classical Latin ; though, after myself agreeing with it for 
many years, I now feel that it at least does not represent the 
state of things in the early literature.' 

We have found two distinct kinds of causal-adversative sen- 
tences, — the one descended from the indicative clause of char- 
acter or situation, the other from the subjunctive consecutive 
clause of character or situation. It is important to reach a 
clear conception of the difference between them. 

The indicative causal- adversative clause bears no special 
marks of its nature. So far as the form goes, it might be any 
one of a number of constructions. The subjunctive clause, on 
the other hand, bears in its mode a distinctive mark which, 
though not absolutely confining it to the causal function, yet 
practically makes of it either the causal clause or the (in 
Cicero's time) allied qualitative clause. For clearness of dis- 
tinction, the one may be called the unlabelled, or tacit, causal- 
adversative clause; the other the labelled, or explicit, causal- 
adversative clause. 

In Greek, while the simple o? with a verb may constitute 
a causal clause, the addition of a ye removes all doubt; and 
while, on the other hand, the simple S? with a verb may 
constitute an adversative clause, the addition of a Trep removes 
all doubt. In Latin, the indicative causa! relative clause and 
the subjunctive causal relative clause practically stand in much 
the same relation as do 09 and o? 7^ ; and the two modes in the 
adversative clause stand in much the same relation as do ot and 

We may fairly say, then, that the indicative clause conveys 




* II is worth noting that both these explanations find the genesis of (he causal- 
adversative subjunctive in the consecutive clause, the one at its first stage, when iti 
consecutive force was strong and clear, the i?ther at a later stage, represented by 
(j), (f). and (lOi in our sltelch of the devetopment of the consecutive- qualitative 
clause, pp. 90, 91- 



EXAMPLES OF EXTENSIONS OF CONSTRUCTIONS. I05 

the causal-adversative relation without expressing it. while the 
subjunctive clause expresses the relation. 

In tracing the development of the consecutive-qualitative- 
classifylng clause, I have assumed the possibility of the exten- 
sion, under psychological influences, of the functions of a given 
construction. The position hardly needs defending to-day,' but 
I will nevertheless adduce, from the Greek and Latin, several 
clear cases of such extensions. 

Quin {why notf) is used, like citr noti, in questions. With 
either phraseology, the question has the effect of an exhorta- 
tion. Ciir not! bears the clear marks of its interrogative nature, 
and the association of a hortatory idea with it is not sufficient 
to overcome that clear interrogative look. But gum has lost 
the interrogative look, and the hortatory idea, inherent in the 
construction of the ^///«-qucstion as a whole, easily becomes 
associated with quin itself; the consequence of which is the 
logically impossible but psychologically natural Joining of quin 
with an imperative.^ 

The analogy of the construction of the relative with the 
subjunctive after dignns, apUts, idoneus, brings about the same 
construction after meretur {tneretur qui eximatur, Quintil. 10, 

". 74). 

The Greek u^eXoi', a preterite indicative, like English ought, 
being naturally employed in statements which are in substance 
regrets for what is not, comes to have associated with it the 
feeling of a wish, and consequently lakes the negative that 
belongs to the expression of a wish, instead of the oh logically 
belonging to its mode. 

The use of the subjunctive in clauses of reason to indicate 
that the reason is stated by some one who is mentioned in the 
main clause leads to the occasional use of a tUccret. etc., with 
an infinitive of the act stated, in place of a subjunctive of that 



1 See, fnusim, Ziemer, Jmiggrammatiache Sireihiige m Gebiele der SyntM 
{1883, second edition), and Paul, Frineipien der Sptachgeschichte (1SS6, second 





act, as in Cic. Off., i, 13: Rediit paulo post, qiioa se ebiitiim 
tiescio quid diceret. 

I add still another construction, which seems to me to be 
clearly a product of an intelligible psychological process, — the 
subjunctive cwr-clausc after verbs of accusing, being angry, and 
the like. The case of cur happens to be closely parallel to that 
of giiiii (== cur uon). The negative interrogative, as we saw 
above, challenges the person addressed to give a reason why 
he does uot do so and so, and becomes therefore in effect a 
sign of exhortation. The positive interrogative challenges the 
person addressed to give a reason why he docs do so and so, 
and, while remaining an interrogative, with indicative or sub- 
junctive according to its surroundings, yet becomes in effect a 
sign of reproach. Hence such combinations as t'rascar cur 
properent (Hor., Ep,, r, 8, lO), acciisas cur fcrain (Cic. Fam., 
3, 13, 2), maie die Titio Sabino, cur lam tcmere cxclamarit 
occisum (Cic, Sest., 37, 80), conquereretur cur Pisoncm aditu 
arceret (Tac, Ann., 15, 60), sane ut iiliid queri passim cur me 
noudnm ames quantum plurimnm potest (Fronto, p. 18, Naber). 

These processes have a false appearance of elaborateness, 
owing to the fact that the grammatical structures concerned 
involve the use of a number of words. In reality, they are as 
simple as the process by which the French pas, originally a 
pure intensive, came, through frequent repetition in company 
with Hc, to have a negative power of its own, as in pas dc — , 
pas du tout, etc, and the process by which the Italian cosa, 
through frequent repetition in the phrase Che cosa?, came to 
have, in certain uses, an independent interrogative power. 



My primary aim in examining the ^///-constructions has 
been to prepare for the solution of the y^/ow-constructions. 
and I have therefore omitted whatever did not bear upon 
the latter. I must not leave the treatment of the qualitative 
clauses, however, without adding that I believe that there are 
three distinct kinds, — (i) the one which we have had under 
discussion; (2) another of pure potential origin; (3) a third 
of jussive origin. The pure potential has nearly died out in 



CHARACTERIZING CLAUSES: POTENTIAL, JUSSIVE, lO/ 

parataxis (it survives in the familiar, though not frequent, aliquis 
dicai), but has still an occasional use, it seems to me, in hypo- 
taxis in qualitative clauses' expressing capacity, as in est unde 
imec fianl, Ter., Ad., 122, (On the strength of so good an 
example as this, I should certainly call subjunctives like the 
one in snppeditat nobis ubi . . . animus . . . rcficiatur, Cic, 
Arch., 6, 13, potential qualitative clauses of capacity, rather than 
resort to an extension of a final sense.) As for the uses of the 
jussive, one can as well command the doing of an act that shows 
a quality as any other act, as in the English "' Try to get your pupil 
to wrile a description that shall have naturalness." Compare the 
following: — 






e qiiom veni, eenerosum et louo {5c. viniim) rcquiro 
s ablgat, quod cum spe diviu' mjuiet 
In venas aiiimumque iiicum, quod verbj miniaUet- 
Hor., Ep,. I, 15. iS-30. {I want n wine of a kind that shall . . . 
Pauca meo Gallo, scd quae legat Lpsi Lj-ouris, 
Car mil a sunt diccnda. 
Verg,, Ed., lo, z (Few, but encb that Lycoris abaU tead them) 
A few cases fcDm Plaulus like the following should be assigned to the jussivi 
qnaliutive construciion, rather than to the consecutive (1) : — 

Ad cam rem usust homine astuto, dooto, CBUto el oaliido. 
Qui inperata ac facta reddat, non qui vigilans dormiat. 

Plaut., Pacud., 3S6-7. 
XtButam vi? an quae nonitum alt lauia ! 

PlanL, Mil., 787. 



' This explanation appears to be substantially in harmony with the explanation 
of constructions of the optative without Sf after av'c tarai SirvT, imn, and Sry, 
given by Mr. Sidgirick in his notes and appendices on Ag , 620, and Choeph., 171, 
and supported by Professor Jebb in his note and appendin on Ocd. Tyr.. 170, 
though neither writer uses the word "potential " in the discussion. If the con- 
n in Latin be thought to be, like the constructions in Greek just cited, an 
m of the true interrogative, yet, as in Creek, that interrogative itself is best 
ex^ilaliied as a true potential, not a conclusion with suppressed condition. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE QFJ-CONSTRUCTIONS (Continued); 
WORKING CATEGORIES AND TABLES. 

If the view of the growth of the subjunctive characterizing- 
qualitative-classifying and' causal-adversative qui clauses here 
taken is correct, it is idle to expect an absolute fixity of mode 
in any of these constructions, except that original one in which 
the subjunctive is inherent in the nature of the idea, and so 
could equally well stand independently. Rather shall we find 
a development, more or less complete, with greater or less ulti- 
mate stability of mode. The evidence that such a development 
has in fact taken place is at once afforded upon an examination 
of the literature. 

Three categories appear, which follow. 

The exampks will be arranged in chronological order, ac- 
cording to the dates of death of their authors, except where 
some special point of contrast or similarity is to be made. So 
far as possible, they will be placed in pairs, according to simi- 
larity of contents, with indicatives on the left, and subjunctives 
on the right. 

THE DEVELOPING CONSTRUCTIONS. 

I. The dsTeloping enbjunctdTa qualitative conatructian after 
IndaSnlte antecedents. 



Eiamptcs of the tiiide reloiiea tftiie 
(imilcattie). 

Sunt qaoH sclo esse amicos, aunt qnoB 

suBplcor, 
Sunt quorum ingcnia alqiic animos 
nequeo nosccre. 
Plaul., Trin., g^-j. So Trin,, 103; 



Erainptra of the type fit 
reached by the dtreiop' 
(«<WuMrtlre). 

Bat cliam abl prn fee to damnum 
■tet facere quam lucrum. Plaut., Capt. 

3=7- 

Adfalim eat homimini in i 
gulaK escas edlnt. 
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Capt., 161; Cas, Piol., 67; Pseud., 462; 
Tei., Eun., 2,2, 17, 



Turn »i quiB est 

inclemcnliua 

Bziatimiavlt esse . 

Ter, Eun^ Prol., 4- 



SI quels homines sunt qnos deleotat 
populi Kouiaiii res gcsitu describe re. 
Calo ap. Pomp, in arl. Donat , p, 154 Lind. 

Bunt qnl a Fraliia [Fratccs Arvales 
dictos esse] dizemnt. Varro, I, L., 5, 
15. 2S IP- 89 Sp.) : so R. R., I. I, a I I to 3. 

Sunt autctn qui puta4Jt nonnumqi 
compleiione oportere superscderi. Cic, cess 
Invcn., T. 40, 7: ; so also 1, 55. 167 ; and 
elsewhere iii Cicero's early writings. | 

The subjunctive, comparatively rare i 
habitual mode.' 



Quibus negoti nihil est, qnl cKsum 

neque vooantur neque vooant. 

Plaut., Men., 446-7. (Note that both 

modes occur, and also Ihat the phrase 

adfatim est komintim is a vaguer mnt 

qui.) 

Fauci ex multis sunt amtd homini qui 

certi stent. Plaul., Pseud., 391. 
Quis erit vitio qui id vortat libi ? 

Plaut, Epid., 113. 
Si quisquamat qui placere se atadeat 

Ter., Eun„ Prol., 1. 
CoucniTunt multae oplninnem res 
quae mi animo exaugeant. 

Ter, Heaut., =32. 

Sunt etiam animalia in aqua quae in 
terrain interdum ezeaot. Varro, L. L., 
5, 13, 33lp,85Sp.). 

The proportion of subjunctive to in- 
dicative in these clauses in Varro ia about 



Vano, becomes in Cicero the 



> A passage the meaning of which is disputed is Caes.. B. G.. 4. 10, 5 : 

Quarum [insularuml pars magna a feris barbarisque nalionibus incotitur, ex 
quibus sunt qnl piscilius atque ovis avium vivere extstimaiitur. 

Riemann, Synlaxe Laline, p. 327, takes the relative clause to mean Ihcsi fisplt 
v/ko. Ricmann's opinion carries great weight, but I should like to present the 
evidence upon which, as a whole, I incline to beticve the meaning to be Ihtre are 
piBflt who. 

Let us suppose we had a variant txislimfitlur. Then, I think, ne should not 
he«(atc to approve the subjunctive reading, and the meaning thtri art people viha, 
for the following reasons ; — 

The determinative clause {Ihosi vihe\ regularly deals with facts familiar to tbe 
hearer or reader, quite apart from the context, or, at least, with facta with which 
he has just been made familiar. But the whole passage before us has the air of 
aiming to acquaint the reader with the unknown. 

The determinative phraseology (especially where the clause is not generalizing, 
is commonly ii qui, or, of things well known and striking, illi , . . , qui. Now 
Caesar, who is in the habit of writing with great clearness, would not be likely. If 
he meant /Ante wha, 10 depart from the regular way of saying it, in favor of another 
phraseology which has distinct associations of its own, of quite a different kind. 



From the fact that the consecutive subjunctive became the 
fixed construction after negative antecedents, and spread to 
clauses after indefinite antecedents, the idea of negation and of 
indefiniteness would naturally come to be associated with the 
mode. The result would be a disposition to hold to the indi- 
cative if the antecedent were definitely conceived in the speaker's 
mind, — especially, therefore, after such words as quidam, 
noiinuUi, tmdti. The phenomenon is a returning eddy in 
the onward flow of the development of the subjunctive con- 
struction. We shall then find both modes, under a similar 
phraseology. 

Strictly, the examples given below should come later, under 
the head of constructions of contrasted meanings (p. 122 seq,); 
but it will be convenient not to separate them from the exam- 
ples af^er sunt gut, etc. 

Sub-Class. 

The Indleatire after anteerdents 
liuleflnltelu e^rurenaerf, bat defi- 
nitely eoaeeU-ed. 
Scd pennoItOB el ego novl, e 

me fallit animus, unusqiiisque vcs 

qui et ipsi incensi Bunt studio 

vitamque hanc rusticam . . . et hoi 

simam esse arblttantur. Cic, 
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acquaintance — of joi 
sunt quae, Inv 
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Seit eTBnt pennulU alii c 
id facillimc scire posset. 
17, 46. 



qnibns 

ic. Mil., 
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I<s5 important, but not lo be overlooked, is the consideration that the word 
txistimanlur somewhat belter fits an account of the unknown than a reference to 
the known. 

The meaning, there art ffepU whs. would, then, seem much preferable if the 
manuscripts allowed a choice of mode, — in other words, seemi in itself the natural 
meaning. 

We have then to ask whether il is antecedently difficult 10 believe thai Caesar 
might occasionally employ the archaic indicative in the tunl qui construction. The 
evidence on this question is twofold. First, the indicative undoubtedly occurs in 
an early writing of Ctcero, and also was undoubtedly written by Varro some con- 
siderable lime after Caesar wrote the passage under eiaminaCion. These are im- 
portant facts ; though the chronology in Cicero's case, and the old-fashioned manner 
in Varro's ease, should make us reason from them with caution. Second — and 
very important — Caesar himself commits an archaism at least etiually striking in 



Bunt cnim qnldam qui males las 
amidlias faclunt, quom ipsi sc coniETntii 
pucanl. Cic, Am., zo. 72. So Phil,, ;, 
19,47; Liv., 32. 59. 9 ! Plaut., Pers.,491. 

Dnae anat artes quae poaaunt 1o- 

craie hornines in amplissimo griilu digni- 
taiis, una imperatoriB, altera oratoris boni 
. . Cclerae tamen virlules ipsac per se 
tnullum valent. , . . Cic, Mur, 14. 30. 
So duae sottt res quae, Or, 49, 163, 

Stiiit aulcm multl, et quidem cupidi 
■plcndoris et gloriac. qui erlpinnt aliis 
quod aliia laigiantiir. Cic, Off., I, 14, 43. 
So multa BUDt quae, Att., i, iS, i ; 
Cluent., 60, 167. 

Sunt auiem alii quoB in luctu cum 
ipsa Eolltudine loqui saepe delectat, ut 
ilia apud Ennium nuttix. Cic, Tusc, 3, 
a6t63. So Off,, I, 30, 109. 



If a definite idea can Iiirk under so vague a phrase as stint 
alii gut, it would seem entirely possible that the speaker might 
have it even when he omits the alii. Editors accept the in- 
dicative in AtL, 10, 4, 1 1 (written in B. C. 49), sunl aiitein quae 
praeterii, but now reject tlie indicative (wrongly, I am per- 
suaded) in Off., I. 24, 84, where the context easily allows us to 
believe that Cicero has definite persons in mind: Quod genus 
peecandi vitandum est etiam in rebus urbanis ; »unt enim qui, 
qiied senliunt, etsi optimum sit, tamcn invidiae metu non mideiU 
dicere^ Further, the indicative is defended by one ^aow-con- 
struction, in Cic, Off., I, lo, 31 (see p, 169), and by later 
examples with qui : Sunt clari hodieqne et qui olim nomina- 
buHtur, Quintil., 10. 1, 94 (Quintilian has certain men very 



Sunt autem quldam c nosiris qui 
tiaec subtilius vellnt liadere, et aegeot 
aaiia esse . . , Cic, Fin., i, 9, 3[. So 
Tusc. I. 49, ( 18 ; Verr., 2, 52, 118 j Sen., 
Ben., S, 4, 3. 

fn ea. Bunt aedes sacrac oomplurei, 
sed duao quae lange ceteris antecel- 
lant: Dianae et . . . Miiicrvae. Cic. 
Verr., 4, 53, 11S. So duo sunt quae. 
Or., 55, 1S5; duo tuni 'ezoellebaot 
qui. Brut.. g2, 317; quattuor Bunt 
capita quae, Acad.. 2, 56. 83. 

Incidnnt multae saepe causae quae 
oontutbent animos utilitatis specie. Cic, 
Off., 3, 10, 40. 



Stmt ctiim aliae causae quae plane 
efficlant nulla re adiuvante. aliae quae 
adiuvari velint. Cic, Top., 15. 59. 



nilng Ihe indicative in the narrative «iHi-clause in B. C, 3, S7, 7, and i, 17, 3. and 
in B. C, 7, 35, 4-S. (Seep. 105.) 

Tills being so, it seems better to class the ywi rxhlimatilur example under the 
present head, as one of the last relics of the archaic ynj-consl ruction, rather than 
force a difficult meaning for the passage, on (he assumption that archaisms do not 
exist in Caesar's Latinity. 

I C. F. W. Mliller (ad toe.) insists upon the subjunctive, and Is supported by 
Schmalz, "Laieinische Synliui," 5 i42' The slate of the text in Tusc, i, 9, 18, and 
3, 31, 76 (see Miiller) is certainly unfavorable to my view. 



J 
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definitely in mind) ; Sunt apud quoa adstricUim . . . genus plus 
fidei meretur, Tac, Dial.. 31; Ac fuere quos per commercia 
venumdatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione ementium ad- 
ductos indicium tanti casus inluatravit, Tac., Agr., 28. 

In poetry we may often doubt whether a given variation 
from the ordinary construction is due to a definite meaning, or 
to a love of the archaic or the unusual; but in eat gut non 
curat (Ep,, 2, 12, 182), and e»t qui nee spemit (Od. i, r, 19— 
21), Horace would seem to have himself in mind. In est ubl 
peccat (Ep., 2, 1, 63), he must be archaizing. 

Under the decay of the linguistic sense, a retrograde move- 
ment set in later in these constructions. See, e. g.. Si quia 
aiitcm est qui propterea pu,ta,t probabilins esse quod Tiro dixit, 
quoniam . . . , Gell., 12, 3, 4; Item invetituntur raro syllabae 
quae acui desiderant, Diomed., Keil, 1, 433; Sunt qui rialu- 
raliter non hahenf. Pomp., Keil, S- 126; Eat etiam quando 
optativum est. Prise, Keil, 3, 496; Eat quando dubitativum 
. . . etgnlficat. Prise, 18, 91. 



L 



The original causal -adversative clause, as we have seen, was 
either an indicative statement of character or situation, or a 
subjunctive statement that could stand alone, attached to an 
antecedent belonging to a clause that contained the statement 
of some action. The later consecutive-causal subjunctive, once 
well started upon its career through the loss of its original 
consecutive force, might in time have driven out the indicative 
and occupied the entire field of the causal and adversative 
relations. It remains to be seen, then, whether the persistence 
of the indicative in qualitative clauses attached to self-defining 
antecedents will operate as a check upon this movement, and 
prevent the subjunctive from becoming universal in the field of 
these relations. 

I present a large list of examples from the Latin of Cicero's 
time and later, in the hope of correcting the common concep- 
tion with regard to the modal usage in these clauses. In mak- 
ing my selections I have aimed in each pair to present the two 
modes under similar circumstances. 
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II. Ths developing oaaaal-adTereative constructloii after seU- 
deflnlug antecedents ( L e,, In non-essential clauses). 



Bjenmplea of the undevclopea 

type (liidlraUve). 
StoltuB es. qol il)i male aegre patere 

dici, qui Eacit. 
Plaul., Bacch., 464. Similarly. Pers., 76; 

Bacch., Sio; Tiin.. 1057. 
Insanlt hie quidem, qui ipse male diclt. 
Plaut., Men., 307. 

Btulte feci, qui hunc amlaL 

Flaut., Mil., 1368. 



HeritisBiinio eius quae volet faciemui, 

NosCros dispulsos compoUt. 

Plaut.. A3.. 730-1. 
Al ccric 1e liomincm eC syoophantam 

et subdolum, 
Qui hue advenistl nos cnplatum. 

Plaut., Pocn., to29-30, 
Fortunatum Nicobulum, qui ilium 
produzit aibi. 

PlauL. Bacch., 453. 
TamecsL pro imperio vobls quod dictum 

(orel 
Bclbat facturos, qulppe qnl Intellex- 



Plaot, Am.. Prol., Ilj. Similarly 
Trur,, 49, Bacch., 369, (Goeli accepts 
Lambinus's emendation of yua for jni 



Fraesertim qua« 
a habet 

Caec Slat. 



pepetit, lacte 
Ribb, 



Ejmmplea of llie af.relopeil type 
{aubJUHCtliF.). 

Ego stnlta et mora multum, 
Quae cum hoc insano fabuler, 

Plaul., Mil., 372-3- 



9, qui f urem me voces, 
z. Similarly, Men., 366, 



Plaut.. AuU. 76: 
431 ; Trin.. 457. 
Tu ecaalor emu. quaa quidem ilium 

ttzoptes. 

Plaut.. Most., 189. Similarly, Ter., 
Ad., 66. 
Meiito hoc nobis (il, qui quidem hue 

venerlmus. 

Plaut., Bacch., 1130. 

Pol qui te mala crux aeitat, qui ad 

Alieno viris tuas eztentes ostio. 

Plaut., Bacch., 582-3. 
Edepol hominem infelloem, qui patro. 
nam conprimat. 

Plaul., As., 290. 
Tux. Videor vidiasc hie forma peraimiletn 

E^dem sialura. 

Siff. Quippe qui fraler siet. 

Plaul,, Pers., 695-6. 



Saline nequam sum, utpote qui hodie 
inoepeilin 

Plaut., Rud., 4SI-I. The MSS-, funJ. 
Similarly, Bacch., 511. (The passage is 

irrupt, but the MSS, agree on utpatt 
quod.) 



» Uuing takes qui as an adverb, referring to v. 738, hia note to which is as fol- 
lows : " Quiffi qui Cod. B. Edd. vulgo corr. quifpe quec, sed hoc polius coniuncli- 
vum requirerel, vid. Pers., 698 : Quippe qui friter sieL" One cannot accept Usaing's 
reasoning. The causal subjunctive construction is not yet fixed, and the indicative 
is still found after this same phrase in as late writers as Sallust and Livy. 
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Hcu me mlflaram. qni tuora animum 


Mtoeret lui me, qui hunc tantnm homi- ' 

ncm faoiu inimicum tibi. 

Ter., Eun., 802. 
Hespere, qui caelo locel incuDdior 

ignis f 


Tcr.. Andr., 646. 


rvoji irustnL incdita.nCur, habcnt memo- 
rabile quod sil. 


Moo mlrmn, penitus qua« lota menle 


Qui deaponsa tua firmea conubia 


laborHut. 


flamma. 


CatuII., 62, 13-14. 


Catull.. 62, 26-7, 


In pelago nautjs ex undiB artus in undis 


Perpeluo tamen id fore clam dlffidere 


Sol fit uti videalur obire eC condere lumen, 


debet ; 


Qnlppe abi nil aliud nisi aquam caelum- 


Qnippe ubl sc multi per somnia saepe 


que tnentnT. 


loquentes 


Lucr„4,43S-4. Add3,430. (Ini,6i7, 


Aut morbo delirantea protraxe ferantur. 


the quippe qui liabeblt may be a part 


Lucr.. s, n57-9. 


of the condition to which it is attached, 




03 the subjunctive clearly is in 1, 994,) 




Scd in te intucns. Brute, doleo, oulua 


lam Invldeo masUtro tuo, qui le 1 


in adulescentiim per medias laudes quasi 


tanla mcrccde, quantam iam proleram, | 


quadrigis vehenlcm transversa iucunit 


nihil sapete doceat. Cic, Phil., 2, 4, 8. ' 


misera fortuna rci publicae. Cic, Brut.. 




97- 33'- 




Tuam dolea vicem, cui ter proditae 


'■0 fortouEite" inquit "adolescens 


patriae suslinendum est discrimen. Liv., 


qui tuae virlutis Homerum pracconem 


23,9. 11. 


luveueria." Cic, Arch., 10. 24. 


At vcro Aratna Sicyoniu." Itire lau- 


Quam ob rem in ista quidem re ve- 1 


datur, qui . . . dandestino intfoitu urbe 


hemcnter Sullam pTobo, qui trlbunls 


Mtpolilus. Cic, Off., 2, Jj, 81. 


pi. sua lege inlurlae Eaciendae polcstatem 




ademerit Cic, Leg., 3, 9, 23. 




Sic vestra ista procidentia repre- 




hendeada, quae taiiouem dederit lis 


busque navigiis non intermisso remigandi 


quos scieril ca perverse et improbe usu- 


labore longarum navium cursum acla«- 


™. cic, N. D„ 3, 31, 7». 


qnarant Cacs.. B. G., j, 8. 4. Similarly 




1 Cic, Phil., 7, 8, 23 ; Seat., 3, 8 ; Plin., Ep.. 




3.7.7- 




Itaque mihi. qui plurimia officii* lum 


Tu vero, qni et fortunas el liberos ha- 


cum Bruto et maxima tamiliirilate con- 


baaa et nos cetetosque necessitudinc et ' 


iunctus. minus multa de illo dicenda 


benevolcntia tecum coniunctiasimos ... 


•unt Cic, Phil., 10, 1, 2. 


omnibus his de causis debea islam mo- 






Id Sex. Naeviua non faceret qoi 


Nihil habeo quod ad te scribam, ' 


usque eo fervet ferturque avaritia, ul 


qui etiam cam epistolam. quam eram 


de suis commodis aliquam partem velit 


elucubratus, ad te non dedoilm. Cic, J 




Att., 7. 19- J 


pinquo suo nllioa omamcnti telinqual? 


1 


Cic, Quinct, 11,38. 




. . ^ 
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Ciceronis epislolam tibi remisi : 
fKTenin, qui illiua pcriculis non 
Twia. Cic, Ail. 13, 30. t. 

Sed quid agu? mtjult, aut sl 
■anna, qui haec vos doooo? Cic. 
PosL, 1, 5, iS. 

Ex Mania non nulli in ipsa vie 
conciderunt O fortonata mors, 
naluiae debiCa pro patria eat polissi 
Teddita. Cic, Phil, 14. 12. 31. 

Ille vir Euil : nos quidi 
nnadi, qui auctorem odimus, acta do- 
fsndimna. Cic, Phil., i, 37, 96. 

Ingratna Cn. Pompeius, qui . . . 
hanc graliam reipublicac reddidit . . . 
Sen., Ben., 5. 16, 4. 

In cnlpa cat animus, qnl ae non 
cSdgit umquam. Hur., Ep,, t, 14, 13, 

Similarly Pliut., As.. 324. 
Sed pater in causa, cut eepcima quae- 

que fuit lui 
Ignava et parlera vilac non aWgtt ul- 
1am. luv., [4, 105-6. 

Qua re primum majiimas gratlas et 
BSO ct hab«o Pisoni, qui non quid et!i- 
cere posset in re publico oogltavlt, sed 
quid facere ipse debctct. Cic, Phil., 1, 
7, 15. Similarly 5, 13, 37 ; 10, 1, 1 ; Ati., 
1*, 17. 3 ; Sen., 14, 46- 

Ncque hoc Q. Catuluin hominem sa- 
pienlissimum atque ampUssimum fugit, 
qui Cn. Fompeio viro Eortissimo et claria- 
limo de tribunicia polestale referente cum 
cssci senlentiam rogatus. hoc initio e«t 
•umma cum auclontale usus. Cic, Vcrr., 
Act. Pr., 15,44. 

Ego vero hunc non Golum impeta- 
toiem, sed etiam olariBeimum Im- 
petatorem iudioo, qui, quom aut moiic 
aut victoria sc satis factuTmn rei pubticac 
ipopondisact, allerum feoit, altcrius di 
inunortales omen averlanti Cic, Phil,, 
14, 9, 16. Similarly 3, fo, 46. 

Quia Kan h agin icnsi urn plntla fult 
Ilannibale consilio, vittulc, rebus gestis, 
qui anus cum lot imperatoribua nostris 
per loi annoB de impcrio et de gioci^ 
deeartavlt? Cic, Sesi.,68, 142. 



Me caecuiu, qui haec ante non vi- 
deiiml Cic, Alt., 10, 10, 1, Similarly 
Phil., II, 6, 13; Fam., 3, 10. 

Sed ego luslpieutioT .... qnl 
quidcm contra eos tarn diu diaputem. 
Cic.Div., 2. !3, 51. 

O hominem forttuatniu, qui eius 
modi nunliosReu potius Pcgasos habeat 
Cic, Quinct., 25, 36. 

Sed Btulti sumus qui Drusum, qui 
Africanum, Pompeium. nosmet ipsos cum 
P. Clodio conlene audeamua. Cic, 
Mil.. 8, 20. 

Feirel sumus, patres conscript!, qui 
quicquam huic negemiu. Cic, Phil.. 8, 
8,25. 

Magna oolpa Pelopis, qui non eru- 
dierit (ilium. Cic, Tubc, i, 44, 107. 



leges Lycorgi ? " re- 
spondent : " ego vero illi maximam 
gratiam babeo, qui me ea poena mul- 
taveTit. (juam sine mutuatione et sine 
verEura possem dissolvere." Cic, Tusc, 
1, 42, 100. I have noted no other instance 
of (he subjunctive wilb this phraseology. 
Neque vero hoc fuglt sapient issimum 
regem Philippum, qui hunt Alexandro 
filio doctorem acclerit, a quo eodem 
ille et agendi acciperel praecepti ct clo- 
quendi. Cic, Or., 3, 35, 141, 



Itaque f actus est ille quidem consul, 
sed a fide iustitiaque dlaceaait, qui op- 
timum et gravissimum eivcm, cuius lega- 
lus et a quo missus essct. in invidiam 
(also crimlne adduxerlt. Cic, Off., 3, 
20, Sl. 

Ecquando tu hominem Inepttorem 
quara tuum Cn. Pompeium vidlatl, qui 
taiilas lurbas, quom lam nugax esset, 
oommorit Cic, Fam„ 8, 15, 1. 



J 
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Alque tgO, qui te COnfiimO, ipse me 
Don possum. Cic, Fam., 14, i. 5. 

Itaque In luctu et equaloie euth, 
qui provinciae, qui exerciiui praesum. 
qui bellum gero. Cic , Kam., 5, i, 2. 

Quae quidem ego, pat res consciipti. 
qui illi numcjuam probavi, tameu ita 
cuniervandi concurdjae causa arbilratus 
sum, uC . . . Cic, Phil., 1. 9. 23, 

Ita ego. qui me ostreis el nmracnis 
facile abstinebam, a beta cl a malva 
deceptua sum. Cic, Fam., 7, l6, i. 

Etsi egomet, qui te consolari Ciuplo, 
consolandus Ipse sum. Cic, Fam., 5. 16, 1. 

Cur ego, in cuius .causa rei publlcae 
salus conaiBtebat, defenaus poslero 
anno non sum? Cic, AlL, 7, 3, 4. 



Caesar ipse, qui illls fuerat ira 
D1US, tamen propter singularem eius 
talis gravitatem et fidcm cotidie allquid 
iracundiae remittebat. Cic, Pbi 
6,19. 

Alter, qui tamsn se oontfuuerat, 
tnlerat nihil, senserat tanlum dt 
publica aliud alque homines exspc 
bant, vir et bonuii et innoeens et bonis 
viris s<;in;>er probatus . . . non tenult 
eum locum quern. . . Cic, Sest., 53, 114. 

Cum hoc, M, Lepide, pax esse quae 
potest, cuius ne supplicio quidem ullo 
satiarivldetur posse populus Romanus? 
Cic, PliiK, 13, 10,2:. Similarly, 3, 43, m; 
1,9,19- 

Demus igitur imperium Caesari, sine 



imque egomet, qui sero ac lev 
Graecas liiteras atUgisseiD, tamen . 

complures lum ibi dlcsanm propter navl- 
gandi difficultatcm commoratus. Cic, Dc 



Ego, qui, sicut omnes sciunt, in foro 

Jiciisque ita vener ut . . ,, et qui 

inc tempus, quod mihi ab amicorum 

negotiis dalur, in his studiis laboribusquc 



1, bcllur 



s adm 



1 potest. Cic, 
Phil-, S. iS, 45- 

Cur senaium cogor, quem laudavi 
semper, reprehendere ? Cic, Pliil., 7, 
4, 14. Similarly Sull., 11,32. 

Nam Parmenldes . . . muUaquc (eius- 
dcm)mo<ti monslra ; qulppe qui bellum, 
qui dlscordiam, qui cupiditatem celera- 
quc generis eiusdcm ad dcum 
Cic, N- D., I. II. 23. (So the cdd.) 



corpore perbcrresoo. Cic.Caecil., 13, 41. 

Ego enim, qui ab incuntc actale in- 

census eaaem studio utriusque vestrum, 

quam discederem, verbum ex eo num- 
quani clicere potal de via ac rationc 
dicendi. Cic. De Or., I, 2(, 97. 

Ilaque qui in maxinna celebritalc atque 
in oculis civium quondam Tizeiimua. 
nunc . . . abdimus nos. Cic, OH., 3, 



Trlbuno plebis quaestor non paru- 
isti, cul tuus praesoTtiin collcga pa- 
reret. Cic, Fam,, 15, 21, 2. ^ 



Alt hoc negare potes. qui omnli 
moras' Inteipoiia*, qiibus intirmctur 
Brutus, meli or &at Anloiiius? Cic, Phil., 
S, 6, 17. 

At hi niiaerrimo ac patienlissimo ei- 
ercitu Caeaaria luiuiiem cbiciebant, 
cui semper omnia ad neccssarium usum 
defulssenL Caes., B, C, 3. 96, z. 

Homo Ligurem accusare ooepit, qui 
in re adx-enllcia atque hereditaria lam dili- 
gens, tarn attentus esset. Cic, Verr., i, 
4S, tie. 

"Convivla cum patrc non inibat ; " 
quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem t\isi 
percaiD TBalret. Cic. Rose. Am., Vi, 52. 

Auct. Bell. Atr. has i^uiffc q«s once 
(S 19). with the subjunctive. Nepos 
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' Video ■ - ■ niagis Icgionibus opus esse 
' qoam provinciis, quae ptaesertim re- 
cuperari nullo ncgoiiu poaeunt. Aain. 
Poll., ap. Cic, Fam., lo, 32. 

£a no9, ntpote qui nihil conlemncre 
•olenms JDon coniemnebamus. scdj, non 
peitimescebamus. Cic, Ait, 3, 24,4. (So 
thccdd; Oitil, loicamui. The reading is 
madeless sure by the fact tbal the passage 
bcara marks of corruption ; yet it has the 
support of Tac, G., 22, I, cited below.) 

Igitur imperalor omtiis fere res a- 
speraa per lugutlhatn agere, in amicia 
habere, magis magisquc in dies amplecti, 
qnippa oulUB ncque consilium neque 
inceptum ullum frustra etat. Sail., lug., 
7, 6. (So always with quipfi qui in Sal- 
lust: cf. Cat.,4S.i; Jug., I, 3; 7.6: 14. 'Oi 
20,6; 28, 1: 4S, '1 76.'i 85, 3I! 86,3.) 

Livy (who is at once an innovator and 
a man of archaistic likings) has the in- 
dicative a number of limes, though the 



tioreni dooium refcrentes, qtlippe qul- 
bUB pet se sustinendum bellum erat. 
Uv., 3, 6, 6. midebrand (Progr. Dort- 
mund. iS6s) counts 19 subjunctives, and 
G indicatives. 

Nemincin Lycurgo aut maiorem aut 
utiliorem virum Lacedaemon genuit: ut- 
pote oul Apollo Pythius oraculum pe- 
lenti lespondisae fertnr. , . . Val. Max., 
S. 3- 1 =■"- 

Statin) e somno, quem plcrumque in 
diem exirahunt, lavantur, saepius calida, 
Dt apud qnoa plurimum hiems occu- 
pat Tac, G., 3J, l. (Only here sulv 
juncllve.) 

Allca cum mulso et nive (nam banc 
qnoque oompatabia, immo banc in 
primia. quae peiiit in fcrculo). Plin., 
Ep.. 1, 15, J. Cf. the following; — 

Quamquam illud fuit, ut dicebas qui- 
dfm, omnibus bono, qui servire nolebant, 
tibi tamen praecipue. qui non modo 
non setvia, sed eiiam regnaa. Cic, Phil., 
arly Rose. Am.. 33. 94. 



also baa it once (Dion, 1, 3), with the 
subjunctive. Caesar employs neither this, 
nor ulpott quit hut has vt qui. always with 

Lucius quidem tratet eius, ntpote 
qnl peregre depugnarit, fainiliam du- 
cit. Cic.Phil, 5, 11,30. 



Neque tamen Antonius procul aberat, 
ntpote qui magno exercilu locis aequi- 
oribus cxpeditus lardatos in fuga sequft- 
retor. Sail., Cat., 57, 4. 



Multis id cladibus scnsimus, quippe 
qui non nostro meiito sed veslra patien- 
tia incolumes aimus. Liv., 2, 37, 5, 

Res est praeterea et inmensi opens, 
at qaae supra septingentesimum annum 
repetatni. Liv., Praef., 4. So always 
in Livy. (Ulpete qui does not occur.) 



Nam neque opere emunitus eral, ttt 
ubt ipsius loci ac stagni praesidio satia 
creditum foret, nee. . . . Liv., 36, 46, s. 
{Quippe uhi aciurs in 26,48, 11, but in the 
aralia oiliqmt.) 

Nam pleiaque latino sermonc interia- 
ciebat, ut qui Romania in castris ductor 
popularium memfaaet. Toe., Ann., 2, 10. 
{Quippe qui occurs only in Agr. 18, and 
with the subjunctive. Ulpeic qui does 
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Its 



s to r 



e evident that a 



opinion 1 



a revision 
in regard to t\\e use of the modes in tl 
Latin. In two respects the subjunctive has gained since l*!au- 
tus's time : it has become the habitual mode after w/ gut, utpote 
qui, and qnippe gut, since it is in the nature of these phrases to 
call special attention to the existence of the causal relation, 
and the explicit construction is therefore natural; and it is also 
the habitual (though not universal) mode after adjectives indi- 
cating qualities the operation of which would bring about the 
act of the y«/-clause, — i.e., in clauses standing nearest to 
those of our assumed causal-adversative genesis of the con- 
struction. Yet even here striking exceptions occur; while in 
other styles of clauses the indicative appears to be freely used. 
We may therefore say that any causal-adversative subjunctive 
which we find in Latin in a ya/-clause not introduced by ut, 
utpote, or quippe may be converted into an indicative, and the 
construction still remain sound Latin, that would not have at- 
tracted Cicero's notice if he had heard it. And even in the ut 
qui, utpote qui, and quippe qui clauses the indicative must have 
been occasionally heard, not only in the popular, but also 
in the educated speech of his time.^ Yet such statements as 
these would seem to the undergraduate student to be in direct 
contradiction to the teaching of the grammars. 

Except in the two classes which 1 have mentioned, the usage 
of the modes in causal-adversative jKi-clauses does not appear 
to have changed after the PJautine time. Only a count on a 
large scale could determine whether there is any change of 
proportion between the indicative and the subjunctive examples. 
But in any case such a count would exhibit indicatives 
abundance. 

I add examples from Cicero which seem to me to illustrate 






L 



' Emendalion has been loo busy in these clauses. It seems to me clear that, 
having in mind Pollio'symw/racj^rtjiw/iHiiinA Valerius's H//i»VfH("/«'/ur,Taciltis's 
«/ afuii quel aceufat, Livy's six indicatives with quif^ qui, and .Salluaf s Dnvarying 
employment of the indicative after the last phrase, we must allow the indicative, 
revetat. attested by all the cdd., to stand after quiffr qui in the jiassage from Cic, 
N, D„ 1. 11, 28, dted above. And even in Alt., a, 24. 4 {utpou qui — solmus), 
doubt should stop short of rejection. 
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fairly his actual usage. In each passage both modes are used, 
I under a similar phraseology : — 

Quid cnim nan debeo vobis, Quirites, quem vos a se orlum hominibuB nobilis- 
Bimii amnilius honoribus praeiulisiis ? An ingratus sum ? Quia rninoa ? qi;ii 
panis honoribus ciadeni in foro ge««l labores ((uos peleiidia ? Rudis in rcpuhlica ? 
Quia oxerdtatiot ? qui viginii iani annua belluni geiBin cum tmpiis civibus^ 
Cic, Phil., 6, 6. 17, 18. 

Nam quid de Cyco nuntlajet, quem Clodius Rama proliciscena reliquerat mo- 
rientcm ? Una (ui, teslamenium siroul obsignavi cum Clodia ; leslamentom aulcm 
palam feccral ct ilium hercdem et me scripscrat. Quettt ptidic hura Icilja animam 
efilantem reUqvdaaet, eum mortuum postridic hora decima dcniqtic ei nanttabatm? 

A fair statement of the classical usage would seem to be as 
follows: the indicative causal- adversative clause (which has 
as good a right to the name as the corresponding indicative 
clause in Greek) is freely employed to convey the causal-adver- 
sative idea without expressly calling attention to it. while the 
subjunctive is employed to call distinct attention to it. 

It is evident, then, that only the tirst examples under the 
present category, together with the examples after tet qui, nt- 
fffte qui, and quippe qui, really belong under the head of the 
developing constructions. The indicative and the subjunctive 
are both in fixed use, but differ from each other in that the one 
tacitly conveys what the other explicitly conveys. The greater 
part of our examples should therefore be classed under the gen- 
eral division of contrasting uses of the two moods, and must be 
understood as now relegated to that division, which forms the 
subject of the latter part of this chapter. The special heading 

uldbe: — 

« taett cawmf - ndreraativc | The erpllrit eatlaal-tiaveraatire 
elauae {indicative). \ douse (aul^netiee). 



An especially unstable — one might say unsuccessful — con- 
struction is the classifying subjunctive. The movement of 
the qualitative subjunctive at this extreme did not succeed 
in making any serious inroad upon the true territory of the 
determinative clause. 

The so-called restrictive construction lies close to the classi- 
fying (perhaps a little farther back in the development), and 
will be included here. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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[ III. The developing clasHUyiiig construotion. 






EJ-amptea of the lUrelopfd ela»M- 




1 (atrictlv a^itenni„atll■e} tupe. 


tfyina or reatrtttlre type. 




1 Prodidisli et te el iilani miseram tt 






1 gnat>iin,qnodqiUdemin te fult. Ter.. 






' Ad., 6g2. Soalways with tills phraseol- 






ogy : t. g. Cic^ Dom. Sua, IJ. 34. 






Similar phrases with qaoHlum have al- 






ways the indicative ;' t. g. Cic^ N. D., 3, 7, 






151 Arch., 1, ij likewise phrases like 






guad aJ It attintt. Cic. C!u., 1, 4; Sen., 






Khel. Suas. 7, 1 ; and phrases like quod (or 












9,10; Alt., 1.4,1: I. 5,7 (in Fam.. 3.5, 4. 






the subjunctive is dependent) 1 Sesl., 67. 






170; Phil., a, 10, 73; Liv., 43. '5.3- 






Quid rclicuisl quin habeai. quae qui- 


Sed omnium orator um sive rabularum. 




dem in honiine dicuutur bons ? Ter., 


<]ui et plane indocti et inuibani aut rus- 




Haut,, 193. 


lici etiam fucrunt, qnoa quldcm ego 




Omnia enim, quae quidem intus in- 






cluaa BUnt, ila nau atque ila locau sunt, 


et acutisstmum iudico nostri otdinls Q. 




Ul Cic . N. D. :. 47. wi. 


Sertorium. Cic , Brut., 4S, 180. 




Ccleri Graeci Latinique auclorn, quo- 


Referiac 5unt orationes amplius cenlum 




rum qnldem ego legi annales . . . ira- 


quini|ua«inta, quaa qtiidem adhuc In- 




dunt. Liv., 31, 6,8. 


veneilm el legM'iiii- «' verbis et rebus 
illustribus. Cic, Brut.. 17. 65. 




Calonem vero quia nostrorum orato- 


Antiquissimi (ere aunt, quorum qui- 




rmn.qniquldemnuncaunt.legil? Cic., 


dem sctipta conatent, Pericles atque^ 




Brllt-, 17, 65. 


Alcibiades. Cic, De Or., 2, 12, 93. Sim- 
ilarly Tusc. 1, >6, 38. 




Venio ad epislolas tuas, qiias ego ses- 


Acta enim Caesaris pacis causa confir- 




centas una tempore acccpi, aliam alia 


mala sunt a senatu : quaa quidem Cae- 




iucundiorem, qua« quidBm erant tua 


sar eglasDt, non ea. quae egisse Caesa- 




manu. Cic, All-, 7, 2, j. 


rcm dixiuet Antonius. Cic, Phil., 2, 
39. >oo. 

The indicalii-e, Ihen, is not rare in 
phrases of this kind with fui quidem, 
but the subjunctive is much more frequent. 




Bello pcrfecto ab Ila Caesar haec co- 






gnoTit. qnl sermoni inteifoemnt. 






Caes., B. C, 3. 18, 5. 


faiia quaedam ad me partulerunt. Cic, 

Att., II, 10. 2, 




> Quaiitttm occurs with sciam, however, under the influence of quod sciam : 


QuantuiH ego quidim icijm. Quintil., 3. 1, 19. 


{ 


A b 


J 



THE DEVELOPING CLASSIFYING CONSTRUCTION. 



Omnes qui libcre dc republica Ben- 
almas, qui dignas nobis scnlcnlias dixi- 
moa, qni papulum Romanum libcrum 
esse voluimnm, ataiuii ille (juidcm non 
iniinicos, aed hostis. Cic, Phil., it, i, 3. 



Quoniam Graecorum oraloium piae- 
■taatlaalml alnt ei qui fuerunt A[he- 
Dis Cic, Opt. Gen. Or, 4, 13. 

An si inter eoB quos numi|uam Tidi- 
mna fioiuisset. . . . Plin., Ep., 1, 16, 8. 



' Al Cinna . . . praecidi caput iussit ■ ■ ■ 
M. Anlonii, omulum eloqucnlisiinii, 
qnoa ego audisrim. Cic, Tusc, 5, 
19. 55' 

Kcliqui sunt, qui mortui sint, L. Tor- 
qualus, . . . Cic.. Brut., 76, 265. 

Quae res el talus unum castrorum ripia 
Iluminis muniebal et post euai quae «*- 
sent tuta ab ho^tibua ceddebat. Caea., 
h. G.,a, 5, 5. (A very rare construction.) 

.Supersunt, qui de philosophia Bcrtp- 
Beiint. Quintil., 10, 1, 123. 

Xlonun quoB vlderlm Domitius Afer 
et lulius Seciindus longe piaestanlissimi. 

Habcnl sane aeiatem eorum qui nu- 
per togas Bmnpaeiint. Plln., Ep., 2, 



chcs its (Icgiti- 

Constructions like giiod sciam and guod commodo tuo fiat are 
commonly classed as restrictive, and referred to the general 
head of consecutive clauses. 

The latter class may belong to an early stage of the con- 
secutive construction, viz., the subjunctive of an ideal assertion, 
capable of standing independently (so that the meaning would 
be. As far as would be done with convenience to yourself = As far 
as would be consistent with your convenience). But I am more 
inclined to regard the construction as descended from the pure 
potential use of the subjunctive. — a use which seems to have 
played a larger part in preliterary Latin than is generally as- 
signed to it (compare Homeric Greek), and, though it disap- 
peared in independent sentences except in a few phrases like 
aliquis dicat, to have left traces of itself in a number of 
dependent clauses. Possibly the variant quod commodo tuo 
facere foteris may be regarded as confirming the suggestion of 
a potential basis in guod . . . fiat. 

The case of guod sciam is still more difficult. If the phrase 



n Auc. Bell. Afr., 35 (Qiiibus rebus Scipio qulque c 
unt comites mirari et requirerej, has gone bo far beyond a legitim 
It Biemann well characterises it as akalHmml incemcS ISyntaxe Latine, p. 325). 
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had first appeared at about the same time with clauses like ^OM 
quid£7n cog'ioverim, we might suppose it to be, like those clauses,! 
a product of the repeated use of the consecutive subjunctive iai 
clauses expressive of character, and so practically classifying.f 
But the fact that it meets us in Plautus (Amph., 749; Ep., 637; 
Men., 295. 500), and has no near relation in any sure consecu- 
tive clause in him, seems to make the soundness of the common 
classification doubtful. 



A few words must be added before we leave the developing J 
constructions. Within the limits laid down in the last chapter, 
the qualitative subjunctive became so firmly established that I 
examples of the indicative under the same circumstances of J 
predication or virtual predication are extremely rare- I have ] 
noted only two. The second is remarkable : — 

Talia divino fuderunt carmine fata, 
Caimine, perfidiae qaod post nulla axguet 3s 



totumque patrei 



Catult., 64, 321-^ I 
ninus mores cius quam os voltumque referebat ■ 
le exBciipaerat Plin., Ep., j. 16, 9. 



I 



Thus far we have studied types of clauses in which a develop- 
ment is seen to have taken place. We have still to study types I 
in which the indicative and the subjunctive, under the same J 
phraseology, present contrasting ideas. In the class next fol- 
lowing, the contrast is slight ; in the remaining classes, it is 
marked. 

CONTRASTING CONSTRUCTIONS, 

The qualitative sentence is in its origin in close connection | 
with the word to which it belongs. At the opposite extreme 
lies the entirely disconnected (forward-moving) relative clause, 
which might equally well be introduced by the demonstrative. J 
Midway between the extremes lie clauses in which either feeling \ 
may prevail, — just as we may begin a fairy story with the words J 
" Once there was a king, and he was verj- cruel," or with the I 
words " Once there was a king, who was very cruel," In the I 
former example we first have the bare existence of the king set I 



LOOSELY ATTACHED CLAUSES. 

before our minds, and then proceed to the details of the story. 
In the latter we have the characterizing act and the existence of 
the person characterized presented in the same breath. 

The former feeUng is illustrated in the following, in which the 
^wtfc-clause stands on precisely the same footing as the haec- 
ciause : — 

Sfd in eis erai Sempronia, quae multa sacpe virilis audnciae facinora oomml- 
■erat, HaeO muller genere atque (ornu, praelerea viro liberis satis furlunala 



. 



This construction is of course possible after both definite and 
indefinite antecedents, and alike after verbs of mere existence 
and verbs representing activities. In the latter case a causal- 
adversative bearing of the subordinate clause upon the main 
clause will in most cases naturally exist ; and it may exist even 
in the former case, — e. g. through a contrast or harmony of two 
attributes. 

The antitheses to these constructions are the qualitative clause 
and the fully expressive causal -adversative clause. 

IV. The looBel7 attached (added or inserted) qualitative claaBe 
(fndicativG ) tbfbub tbe closely attached qualitative or osusal' 
advcTBative clause (aubjunctive). 

A. — Without Causal- Adversative I)eari>ic. 
iMoaely attached qualltatlite 

Brat etiam alia gravis atque vehemens 
opinio, quae (piocecds la tell us whal 
it had done, aaif r/ni^=/a autfm) ani- 
mos gentium barbirarum penraaerat, 



Ctoaeiv attaeheil fiMalltatire 

Frofeoto fiiit quaedam vis quae 
gctieri consuleret humano. Cic, Tiisc, 
t,49, ii8. 






. ditipie, 



., Manil., 



leo, Argaa- 



ttae eiercitum adductu 

Fuit enim, ul scriplu 
tlioalua qnidam Ga 
ginta regnaveiat iiraos. centum vieinti 
vixerat. Cic, Sen., 19, 69. C(. the fol- 
lowing:— 

Fnlt haud ignobilis Argis. 
Qol se oredebat mlros audire tragoe- 

In vacuo laclus sessor plausorquc 
tfo; 



Novisline locum potioren 
Est ubi plus tepeant h 
Est ubi divellat $onin< 



Hor., Ep., I, 10, I, 
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[Continuation opposite.] The intro- 
duction is in tlie style of tlic fairy story 
dted above: "There was a man at A r- 
gos, oE no mean biith. Now, this man 
had a fancy," etc. Then, as a number of 
characterixations are addei!, the feeling 
expresses Itself in the ordinary way.' 

Relinquebaiur nna per Scquanos via, 
qna Sequanis invitis propler anguslias 
ire non poteranL Caes., B. U., i, g. t. 
The meaning is not " there was left only 
one impo5sib1c-lo-go-oul-by nay," but 
" there was left only the way through the 
country of the Sequani, and by tbis it 
was impossible to go," etc. 



Comla in uxorem, poaaet qui ignoscere 

Et signo laeso non insanire lagcnae, 
Poaaot qui rupem et puteum yitare par 

Hur., Ep., s, 1. IZ8-3S. 

Erant omnino Itinera duo, quibua 

itineribus domo cxire pouent : unuin 
per Seqnanos, angustum et difficile, inlet 
montcm luram et Humen Rhodanum, vix 
quasingulicarriducerenlur. Caes., B.G., 
'. 6, I. 



J. — With Causae Adversative Bearing.' 



l-adver»aHve bearing, tae- 


Cauaat-adrerBatlre bcaHna, e» 


itlif eoni'eved. 


plicltlu coniejied. 


ules designati negabant se audere 


Its propria est ea pracceptio Stoicorum, 


itira venire; patriae liberalores 


Acadeniicorum, Peripateticorum, quo- 


tcbant ea, cuius a cervicibus iu- 


niam Arislonis, Pyrrhonis, Erilli iam pri- 


rvile deiecerant, qnOB tameu ipsi 


dem explusa senteniia est, qui tamen 


J et in contionibus et in omni ser- 


babereat ius suum disputandi de ofiicio. 


audabaut Cic, Phil., i, 2, 6. 


si tcruni aliquem dilectom reliquissent, 




nt ad officii inventionetn aditus esset. 




Cic, Off., 1,2,6. 



It will be noticed that the indicative examples of the first sub-class are simply 
instances of the semi-disconnecting use of clauses which would olhctnise come 
under Category I, and that the indicative examples of the second sub-class stand 
similarly related to Category 11. 



An act which is in its contents characterizing may be ad- 
, duced either to tell w^t kind of a man, e.g-., the antecedent is 
1 (qualitative idea), or to make the hearer understand w/io the 
' antecedent is (determinative idea). If the former is to be 



^ Such a change from the looser to the closer construction ts not 
opposite change, seen in the following, is more natural : — 

Quamiiuam non nulll sunt in hoc ordine, qui aut ea quae in 
deant aut ea quae vident dlasimulent; qui spem Caiilinac tno 
Blneraut coniu ratio rem que nasccniem non credendo conrobora 



Cat., 



:. 30. 



J 



DETERMINATIVE CLAUSES VERSUS QUALITATIVE CLAUSES. I2S 

expressed, the subjunctive will be employed; if the latter, the 
indicative. 

The difference, then, is merely that of the use of a given 
occurrence for the one purpose rather than the other. Both 
ideas cannot be expressed by a single verb in a single mode. 
But the unexpressed idea will nevertheless ordinarily suggest 
itself to the hearer's mind. A more exact classification, then, 
would call tlie one construction primarily determinative and 
incidentally qualitative, and the other primarily qualitative and 
incidentally determinative. 

Of the determinative indicative constructions, there will be 
found to be five types. The first three (V., VI.. VII.) deter- 
mine an individual antecedent; the last two (VIII,, IX.) a gen- 
eral antecedent. 

If the main verb indicates an activity, the act of the subor- 
dinate verb, whether indicative or subjunctive, naturally has 
a causal or adversative bearing. Qualitative clauses and explicit 
causal-adversative clauses consequently fall together through a 
good part of this somewhat small territory. 



V. Determitiatlve (indicative) cUubbb veraus qualitative (sub- 
junctive) olauaeo, without or -with causal -adversative bearing. 

A. — Without Causal-Adveusative Beari.vg. 

net ire expresses tlie 
<ir cnnattian of tlie 
r thing itt tmestion. 
Haec sunt fcrc, qnae dicenda vlde- 

bantur lic verborum 

Cornif., 4, Zi, 46- 



Nascitur. iu dices, causa Ca 
lege, qujini L. GcIIiiis Cn. C 
scnalus sciileniii) tulemnt. 



lobis, milites, pugnandum, 
iriqiic priore bello vlcl»- 
40. 5. Similarly. Tac , 



Mar...m,4r. 

Qucm eliam ad cen5uraTn petcndam 
impuli^ii, eamqae pctilioncm cnmpa- 
rai^tl. quae ct risuB hominum et querel- 
l:is moveieC. Cit. Phil., 2. 38. 9S. 

Cum eo hosle res csE, qui hesterno 
die ddendi omtiis encrdiii* (orliina per 
socordiam uaus ngo sit, hunc um oppor- 
tunum colleni ir 



A 
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rhetorically conlents himself with idenii' 
fying the enemy, wilhoul poinling oul 
ihat (he fact adduced to identify lliem 
also showa their character. 

Turn primum reperta sunt quae pel 
tot annos rem puhlicam exedere. Tac, 
Ann., 3, 37 {. . . the things which . . .). 



Tu es enim 1b, qui me 
saepissime omaatl, qui oratione, qui 
praedicationc ... ad Caelum extulistl. 
Cic, Fam., :5,4, 11. Similarly, Pis., 8, 
17; Verr., 3. 30, 71. (The feeling of the 
telative clause is well exhibited in the 
following: — 

Et ego Piso, inquam, b1 est qulB- 
qiiBlu, qui acute in causia vidcrc BOleat, 
quae tes agalui. 1b ea profeclo tu. Cic, 
Fin., 5, i6. 78. Similarly, Fara., 6, 14, 
i; ij, 14, 13. Compare the English: 

I only am the man 

Among all married men 

That do not wish the priest 

To be unlinked again. 
John Maynard, Twelve Wonders of 
the World.) 

" Ista quidem scnlenlia," inquil, " ea 
est, quae neque amicos porat ncc inimi- 
costolUt." Liv..9, 3. 12. 

Three plans have been mentioned. 
Out of the three, the old man declares 
that the one which his son advocates — 
itia lenltntia — is precisely Iht one (hat 
accomplishes neither one thing nor the 
other. Compare the English: — 

France is the country vrhere reactions, 
Rxe most rapid and most violent. John 
Morley, Voltaire, cap. 15. 



ante vldeiit quam captum a nobis. J 
7, 35i 5' The facts arc adduced to s 
the character of the enemy. Similarly! 
Cic. Phil,, 4, 5, 11; 4. 6, 14. 

Ubi eoB inveniemua, qui honores 
gist rat us impcria potcatales opes i 
:itiae non anteponant? Cic, Am.,| 
7.63- 
Nequc cnim tu ia es, qui quid riffl 



Equidem la sum, qui islos plai 

quom popularibus civibus tribuerentiir. 
semper contempserlm. Cic, Phil,, i, 
15, 37. So very frequently. 



Ea est Romana gens, qnae (= 
est ul) victa quicsccre neaoiat Uv^ 
following the passage opposite. 



Inter quoe referendus erit ? vetereme 

poctas, 
An quoB ct praesens ct postera respuat 



The two kinds of feeling are interestingly combineil in I 
following: — 

Agimus el, quorum maxime Interest pacem esse, et qui. ijiiodcumque e 
mua, racum civitates noatrae habiturae alnt Liv., 30, 30, 9. (We arc the petta 
wha are especially interested in securing peace, and we arc fersons whoit 
states will ratify.) 
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-With Causal- Adversative Bearing.' 



Vaoeoat, inijuil, quibiu ItalU r 
vcrca ast Vil. Max., 6, 2, 3, 9. 



Qui parentera meum [iiiterfeoer]Di][t 

so]s ia exilium expull iudiciia kgiiimh 
ultus epruni |fa]dn[us]. Mull, Ancjr. 

IJxclnsl eos. quoa lu ad me saluta 
tuin miseraa (for the real purpusc ol 
lOBassmating me). Cic, Cat., I, 4, 10. 

Elenim si in leviorura artiura siudk 
memoriae prudiium est poecas nobili; 
poetarum aequaljum niorte doluisse, qut 
tandem animo elu« iiiteriluni leire debui 
cum quo ceriare erat gloriosius quan 
omnino advcraarium non habere? Cic. 



Frttnartly ^Halltative and enn- 

frol adveraatire, but Ineident- 

ttllu il«temtitiatlrc 

Earn complezus eat causam, quae 
easet scnatiii, quae poiiulo, quae cuiictae 
Ililiae, quue dis hominibusque gratis- 
sima. Cic, Phil., 5, 16, 44. 

Mandalum tuum curabo diligcnter ; 
sed homo acutus ei mandaatl putissi- 
mum, cul expediret illud venire quani 
plurimo. Cic, Fam,, 7, l, 1. 

Nequsquom edixi nc quis iniussu meo 
piohcisceretur, exclusi eos, qui me ia 
castra et qui trans Taurum persequi non 
poaaent. Cic, Fani., 3, S, 4. 

Haec non erant eina, qui innumera- 
bitis mundij^ infmitasquc rcjiioiies . . . 
mcnte peTBgiaviBtet. Cic, Fin, 2, 3c. 



Sed (acilc est bene agere cum eia, a 


Evenit facile, quod diis cordi euet 


quibua etlam Ucentibus flagitari vide- 


LJv.. r, 39. 3. 


unt. Cic, Phil., 14. 11, 30. 




Eit istuc quidem nomcn aewtis, sed ab 


Nihil est enim tam alienum ab eo, qui 


oo miniroe usurpandum. qui suam amen- 


alierum coniurationia accuaet, quam 


liam puero huic piaebet ad gloriam. 


videti coniuraloium poenam mortemquc 


Cic. Phil,. 13, 1 1,24- 


lugere, Cic, SuU„ 10, 31. 


beatOB UIOB. qui, quom adcsse ipsi? 


BordidoB. qai aooftpeiint. im- 


propter vim nrmorum non licebat. ade- 


probum. qui derderit! Cic, Phil,, 6, 


raat tamcn el in mcdullis populi Romani 


Si '4- 


ac visceribus haorebantl Cic, Phil., 




t.^S.36. 




Beatnane igitur qui hos Inteifioit? 




Cic, Tuac, 5. >9. S5- 






. . . luvatque novOB decerpere (lores 


Felix, qui potult ccrum cognoscere 


Insignemque meo capjii peiere inde 
coronam. 




• Some oE ihe subjanclivc exam 
O serdiJes, etc} beyond the alrict 
simply causal-adversative. In ihia 
of the consecutive-qualitative clause 
lonsequently only remotely related 



s here cited may He (one surely does lie, vi/. 
nils of the qualitative construction, »nd be 
te they are descendants of an uldet oS-»hoot 
ii, the consecutive.justifying clause), and are 
the full qualitative and causal-adversative 



clause which forms the subject of the present division. The causal-adversalive 
(MlinE is a free lance in relative clauses, and may at any time control the mode. 
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FoTtimatUB el Ule, dcos qui novlt 



Verg,. Gcorg,, 2, 490, ^93. 
1 legatos de pace mlltemus, 
untioa repudiavlt? Cic, 



El ad en 
qui pacts 
Phi]., 12.5,11 

Sed idem in 
nut nibil ad i 



eia eUborant, qnaa •oi- 
: amnino pertinerc. Cic, 



Aut geomctres oernere 

posaunt. Cic, Ac. Pi., 
Pictor videl quae no: 

Cic, Ac Pr., J, J7,R7. 



fortur 
prod at salut 






frui non potest, 
Cic. Phii., 13, 8, 



Non eflidelis. inquii, ut solutos vere, 
qnoa alligalos adduzL Val. Max., 
a, 3, 9. Compare the English ; — 
Why should Ihc vesl on him allorc 
That I could not on me endure ? 
Emerson. The Problem. 
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Unde prius null! velaiint tempd 
Musae. 

Lucr-, 4, j-s. 
Absolvite enm, qnl se fateatnr maxi- 

iuria cepisse. Cic, Verr., 3. 95. 221. 

Pecunias pToftmdimt in eaa res, 
quanim mcmoriam aut brcvem am mil- 
lam omnino Bint relicluri. Cic, OK,, 2, 
16. ss- 

Cur quom le el vita et fortuni lua ad 
otium, ad dignitatem invitet. ea decetnis. 
ea semis, quae sfnt inimica et olio 
communi ct digniiati luac? Cic. Phil., 
10. ', 3- 

At ille nescio qui, qui in scbolia nomi- 
nari sotel, millc etoctingenla stadia qnod 
abeHet videbat. Cic, Ac Fr, 2, 25,81. 



C u p id i tales porro quae possunt esse 
in eo, qui, ut ipse accusator obiecit. ruri 
semper babltarit et in agro culendo 
vlxerlt, quae vita maxime disiuncta a 
cupiditate est et cum officio coniuncia ? 
Cic. Rose Am., U. 39- 

Otio truor, non ilio quidem, quo debe- 
bat is qui quondam pepeiiaset otium 
civitali . . . Cic, 0£f., j, i, 3. J 



I 



The demonstratives (a/is, tan/us, and toi may be followed by 
a clause which dejines the character, the magnitude, or the 
number (introduced by gualis, quantus, and quof), or by a 
clause which exhibits the workings of the character, the mag- 
nitude, or the number (introduced by the consecutive qui). J 

Dtte tin Inative. 

Utinam in Ti. Graccho G^ioque Car- 
bone talis mens ad rem publicum bene 
gerendam fuissel, quale ingenium ad 
bene dicenduin fult: proEecio nemo his 
viris gloria praeslitisset. Cic, Brut., 27, 



103, 



un est innocentia adfectlo talia 
li, quae nooeat nemini. Cic, Tusc, 



3.8,16. (In luv 
in/ and fua 



, qiialia Aatt- 
appear aide by side.) 



' »'de.> ^^H 



PRELIMINARY NON-COM MITTAI- PRESENTATION. 



Hoc brevissime dicam. rcminem om- 
aam lam impudenlem fuisse, qui ab ilis 
mortalibus tot rt tautas res tacitus 


Nec vero ulli v 
quae premenic m 
turna. Cic, Off,, 2 


s imperii tants 
tu posBlt esse 
7, =5- 


dcrct optare. quot el quaDtaa di 
nmorlales ad Cn, Pompeium detnle- 
iiDt Cic. ManJl., 16, 48. 







In the next category the indicative is simply a rhetorical form 
of the determinative indicative just seen. The speaker, in place 
of expressing a causal or adversative bearing in his subordinate 
clause, first merely sets up a man, etc., before his hearer's mind, 
and then proceeds to make a further statement about that man, 
etc., producing a more striking effect by leaving the obvious 
relation unsuggested. 

VI. FreUmlnary (neutral) prBaontation of a certain person or 
thing, followed by a statement with regard to that person or thing 
(especially with adversative relation between tbe two clauses), vetsua 
the simple expression of the relation through the subjunctive. 



Mam qui locus quietis cl Iranquilli- 
s plenissimus fore vldebatur, in eo 
limac moles molcstiarum et turbulcn- 
imae tempcGtates cxstlleiunt Cic, 



lation through the 



ub)l'» 



At, quiitasit ambitiosus.uCoTnniE voa 
nosque cotidie persalutet, Temni usque 
ad illam actalem in senatum venire non 
poluit, el qui !ie artem dicendi iradilu- 
rum ctiam ceteris proSteatur, ipse 

inibiis turpissimis iudiciis vidua eat. 



Qui dadit ergo tribus patruis aconiCa, 

vchaiur 
Pensilibu;! plumis, atquc illinc despiciat 

luv.. I. .58-9. 
Quos nandum lanlis parricidiis con- 
taminatos vix ferebamua, hos nunc 

eiviWIiforeP Cic, Phil.. 12.7, 15. 

Kacc a qoibna tlmebantur, eoa 
hoslis appellare dubitamus? 1 
13, 4, to. 
Quae modo nobilium ludos decora vi 



Flac 



18, 42, 



adulescens, nondum tanta 
gloria praeditus, nihil umquam nisi levc- 
riasimc et gravissjme fttOerit, la ea CX- 
istiniatione eaque aelale sallavii ? Cic. 

Quique ante banc pugnam tiro esiet 
[quod sciim], facile ipsum magistnim sce- 
lere audaciaquc superavit. Cic . Rose. 
Am.. 6, 17. 

dlcerent, boa 









fasti ulli ferre possunt? Cic , Pis., 13, 30. 
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El Graeca in scaena prima populo ap- 

En hoc in tumulo cincrem nostri corporis 
Infistac parcae deposierunt carmine. 

C. I. L. 1009. Cf. Ilium nulla ambith 
. . ., Lalierius ; and the following : — 

Even Calo showed, at least in Latin 
prose, an eager literary activity ; and be 
ivho had asB«Tted thai the Romans 
would forget how to act, under the influ- 
ence of Greek literature, was in his old age 
obliged to learn Greek himself. TeufEcl. 
History of Roman Lilersture, English 
Translation, % Si, 



In a special variant of this type, the determination of the 
antecedent is made still more exact by the use oHdem: — 



At eeo Idem nunc in provincii: 
cernendis, qui illas omnis res egl i 
tio, inlerpellor. Cic., Prov. Cons., t: 



Sed ego idem qni in illo scrmone 
nnstro qui eat expoailus in Bruto mullum 
tribuerlm Lalinia, vel ut honater alios 
vel quod amarera nieos, recorder longc 
omnibus unum anleierre Demostbenem. 
Cic, Or,, 7, n- 



Occasionally the main statement precedes, and the determina- 
tive clause follows : — 



France t is 


mpeliim vivi, cuiua vii 


El elua vm no 


mine 


BtUtiQQtdB fu 

3^. V- 


as insepul 


? Cic, Mil., 


aiides, ouiua me »r 

essefatmieP Cic. 


Phil 



I have no doubt that the same rhetorical use of the determi- 
native clause occurs with causal bearing; but I find no example 
in my collection. The subjunctive is of course very frequent; 

Qol familiarem IngtilMit (context 
shows to be perfect, not future perfect), 
quid is occasione data faciei inimico? 
Cic, Phil., 7, 6, iS. 



The essential equivalency or identity of tivo acts may be rhe- 
torically conveyed by using the same subject for both of them. 
Hence the following type: — 



IDENTIFIGATION VERSUS JUSTIFICATION. 



VII. Ideutifioatloa of two aots, thionBh ui Identifioatloii of tbe 
actors, versus the JustiSoatiOB of tile main statement througli tbe 
nse of the causal subjunctive. 



falej 



Seiii 



liUitttfieaUoH. 

d optaadum forct, ignotassc I 
nam qui nimios optabat ■ 



ct gtivii 






JuatlfleatioH. 

ilitlaque disoesslt, qui upti- 



leadduxerit Clc, Ull., 3. zo.Si. 

Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa BU servavl rem publicam, qui Consul 

parabat j logaius armaios vlceilm. privatus con- 

Eicelsae tutria labulata, onde altiircssel ' sulibusarmaliioesserim. Cic, Uom. S.. 

Casus, el impulsae praeceps immane 37, 99- 



other. I 



, 10.1-7. (The doing of Ihe one 
. praclically the doing of the 



re qui ab illo abducit 
el rcspecium pulchcrrimum et pracsidiuiti 
finnissiinum adlmlt rei publicae. Cic, 
Phil., 10, 4, 9. 



Qui . . . condlcionem aequissimam 
repudiet CI fateatur se non pccuniam. 
led viiam et sanguinem petcre, is non 
boo palam dlcit . . . Cic, Quinct., 14, 46. 



The determinative clauses of the last three categories deter- 
mine individual antecedents. But, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, general antecedents may also be determined by in- 
dicative clauses. Such clauses, however, are no longer asser- 
tions, but are practically assumptions. No difference of effect 
is produced if j/-clauscs be written in their place; and, indeed, 
they often occur in combination with such clauses: — 

Hiserior igitur qui suscipit in se sceliis quam si 4^ alterius facinus subire cogi- 
tur. Cic, Phil., 11, 4, 9. (// a man commits a crime againaE himself, he is more 
wretched than vni iiiAa suBcis at another's hands.) 



The verb may be in the singular, as in this example, or may 
be in the plural, as happens when the clause defines a class, as 
in the following : — 



Quid? qui pecuniae cupiditate, qui voluptalui 
ita perturbantur animi ut non mullum absint ab ii 



r. quoiumque 



iof Cic, Tusct 3, i, 4. (2"' = "■?»', guicumjue.) 
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It will be observed that the contents of these relative clauses 
are qualitative. Since, however, they arc practically assump- 
tions, not assertions, they do not stand in that relation to the 
main clause which brings about the qualitative subjunctive, nor 
in tliat which makes the causal-adversative subjunctive possible. 
I We may then say that the mode of the generalizing qualitative 
I clause is the indicative, while the mode of the individualizing 
qualitative clause is (within the limits which have been pointed 
1 out) the subjunctive. 

This usage being once recognized, a key is at hand to a num- 
ber of otherwise remarkable constructions after negative and 
indefinite antecedents, as will be seen in the tables following: 

VIII. Oenerallzatioii versus the expression of quality (in the 
former case ^ritta incidental causal -ad vers ative bearing). 



Oencrat assumption of a qualita- 

Quicqiuun bonum est, quod non 
cum, cjui id posaidtl, melinrcm faclt? 
Cic, Farad., z, 14. (Is anything good, if 
it does not make its possessor better ?) 

Neque cnim est uU* fortiludo, quae 
rationis est cxpcri. Cic, Tusc, 4, 22, 50. 
(Fortitude is not fortitude i£ it lack rex- 
sun.) 

Nihil neque meutn est neque cuius- 
quam, quod nuferri, quod eripi, quod 
am itli potest. Cic, Parad. 4, 29. (If a 
thing can be taken from me, it is not 
really mine.) 

Nihil est cnim atiibile, quod intidum 
oat. Cic, Am., iS, 65. 

Principioqui potest ease "vita vitalis," 

benevolentia oonqolesolt? Cic, Am., 



ludci e 



t bonus 



} potest, qui 



Verr., 5, l6, 6$. Compare the follow- 
ing: Quo nomine digniis est nemo, nisi 
qui tanti honoris nomcn potest susti- 
nere. Cic, Phil., 7, 3, 5. 

Ueatus est nemo, qui ea lege Tivlt, 
ut . . . Cic, Pliil., I. 14. 35. 



Attribution of a Quatlty to an 

lildlrldual or class. 

Quid Figo est quod, percipi possit, 

si ne scnsus quidcm vera nunliant f Cic, 

Ac Pr., i. 2$, 79. 

Nallns dolor est, quem non lon- 
ginquitas lemporis mlnuat ac molliat, 
Scrv., ap. Cic, F^ni, 4, j. 6. 



Si nihil est quod U 



li faciat 
., Fin., 4, 



Nllill quod ipsis esset indignum com- 
miltebanl. Caes.. B. G., 5, 35. 

Quae vetuslas est, quae vim divinam 
conficere posoit? Cic, Div., », 57, 117, 



Nemo enim est tam si 
num non putet posse vlv' 

In lama felicitate neK 
in magna familia qui r 






lilwi 



beat. Cic. Rose. Am 



^BiWPVHH|^H 


GENERALIZATION VERSUS CHARACTERIZATION. I33 "M 


nnlU pUeere diu nee vivere carmina 




possunt, 




Quae icribnntur aquae poloribus. 




Hur,l-p., 1, [9, 2-3. 




The association of the subjunctive qualitative clause with the 


negative or indefinite antecedent is, however, so strong that it 


would be strange if the subjunctive did not occasionally make J 


inroads, after such antecedents, upon the true field of the indica- 1 


tive assumption. And subjunctives apparently due to this cause 1 


do in fact occur. 1 


General aaaumption 0/ a Quality 


Charaeterijtatlou bu the vuallta- 


ilnaieatli^e) after a negatlee or 


tlre aubjunetlte after negative 


liide finite antecedent. 


and Iwleflulte atitecedenta. in 1 




eon»ettt<eiiee of the asaoelatton 




of tin; mode with aueh antece- 




dent n. 


Nemo enim Justus esse poiesi, qui 


Caesar Alexaiidrea ae recepit, telix, Ul 


■nortem, qui duloreui. qui exsilium, qui 


sibi quidem videbatur, mea auiem senten- ' 




lia, qui rci publicae ait hosiis, felix esse 


, hiiconlruia, lequilati auteponlt Cic, 


nemo potest. Cic, Phil., i, j6, 64.' 


1 Off..3..«.38. 


1 


1 Vos tunc paruistis. quom paruit nemo, 




1 qui tuOxOt. Cic Us., 7, 30. 


ple»ua honotibus et beneficiia suis, qui ul- 1 


1 


lam dignitatem priesubiliorem ea, quani 1 


f 


per vos esaet adeptus, pntarit; n«mei ] 








maluerit esse popularis. Cic, Prov. 




Con.. t6, 38. 


Et quamquam a Q. Hortenaio, claris- 


Uividebat acute, neo praetermittebat 


simo vtro alque eloquemissimo, causa esl 


fere qulcqaam, quod esaet in causa 


P. Scslii perorala nthilque ab eo prac- 


aut ad continuandum aul ad refellendam. 


(ermissum est, quod aut pro re pubiica 


Cic-, BtuL, 88, 303. 






dum, Camcn adyrediar ad dicendum. Cic, 




Sat. 2. 3. 




1 An qnicqaam est secundum natu- 


Potest igiiur qulcquun utile esse. 


1 ram, quod fit repuEnanietiiimie? Cic, 


quod Bit huiu lalium virluium choro 


1 Tusc, 4. 37, 79. 


coutrariumf Cic. Off.. 3, 32. it;. 


1 


Ttaque posleaquam eat na!a hiec vel 


1 


circumsctiptJD vcl comprehcnsio vel con- 




tinuatio vei ambitus, si ita licet dicere, 




Demo, qui aiiquo esaet in numero, 


> If Ihree of these examples are suspeclcd of being cases of a subtile ara/w 


tiligma, the three remaining ones, at leani, .^x iiee from suspicion. 



Etenim quia morlaliatn, cnl virile in 
;enium est, lolerare potesi illis divitiw 
uperate I Hull., Cal., M, ll. 



SSns: "workimg categories. 



scripsit OT3tioncm generis ejus, quod es- 
se! ad deleclatitinem coinpaialum remo 
lumque a iudiciis forensiquc certamiiie, 
quin redigeiet omnis fere in quadcutn 
senientiis. Cie , Or,, &:, 



Quamquam quia, qui aliquid stiplat, 
unc «S9e b«atU3 potest? Cic Fam. 7, 



The subjunctive clauses with yiii giiidem after a negative 
antecedent should, I tliink, be placed in this category: — 

Nihil erai cuiusquam, quod qnldem 
ille adamaeaet, quod non lioc anno 
suum foie puuiet. Cic, Mil., 32. 87. 

Hquidcm usminem praeiermisi, 
qnem quidem ad le pervenluium pu- 
tarem, cui littcras non dedcrim. Cic, 
Fam,. 1, t, I, So also wiihoul qnidem: 

Neminem, qui aut libertale dignus 
aoaet aut vellet omnino liber esse, sibi 
amicum arbitrabaiur. Cic.,Tu9C.> 5, 22, 63. 

I add examples of gut niodo with botli modes. Subjunctive 
clauses of this kind are commonly classed with consecutive 
clauses, and possibly rightly. I entertain a doubt, however, 
whether they are not true jussive assumptions, corresponding to 
the subjunctive jussive assumption in Greek, as in the sub- 
junctive general condition, the assumed case, the simile, etc.^ 
If this be the right solution, the two modes stand related to 
each other as indicative assumption and subjunctive assumption, 
and a near neighbor of the latter is then the proviso with modo, 
— itself only a special phase of a condition. 



Quamquam quia ignora 


. qui modo 


mquam mcdiocriler res is 


as scire cu- 


ivit, quin Iria Graecorun 


genera sint 


re f Cic,, Flacc, 27, 64. 





Quia est c 



I, qui modo c 



a, babeat altquod comtnercium, qui 
ion hunc maihematitum mil it quam 
n lyrannum? Cic, Tusc, %, 23. 66. 



' Ci.,e.g., Horn., Od.. 4, "65-'': 

'i-r nt7<I(>(Jij. ^ lift tiAAat dermjrSpfi lamr. 
For a son, — 3s.iiiming that he hath none to stand by him, — haih niany griefs i 
his halls when his father is away. 



GENERALIZATION VERSUS CHARACTERIZATION. 



I3S 



w 



Cuj potro, qui modo populi Romani 
DCii audlvit, Dciotaii inlcgtitas, gri- 

vitas, virtus, fides non audita em > Cic, 

Deii 6. 16. 

Tuni jam non uniu manipulus, scd pro 

qnlBque miles, qui modo adscqui 

agmcn fugicntium elephanlorum poterat, 

Add Mart., 6, S2, 6. 



Quia enlm umquam, qui paulum 
modo boiiorum L-onsueiudiiieni noaaet, 
littcras ad se ab amicu miasas oHensione 
aliqua intcrjiosila in medium prolulit 
palamtjuc recitavil f Cic, Phil, 2, 4, j. 

Scrvus est nemo, qui modo toleco' 
bill condicione ait scrvitulia, qui non au- 
daciam civium peril or reseat, qui non haec 
stare cupiat, qui tion quantum audet cl 
quantum potest cotifcrat ad salulem vo- 
luntatis. Cic, Cat, 4, 8, 16. 

One sometimes finds, as a variant upon this category of the 
generalizing clause, an asstimption generalizing in form, but 
having its point in its application to a particular individual who 
is in the speaker's mind; as, e.^., in the second example below 
(the first, which is precisely like it in form, being a true general- 
izing clause) : — 

Eienim si la, qui non defendit iniuriani neque propnlaat, cum potest, iniuste 
facit, ut in primo libro disserui, qualis habendus est la, qui non modo non repeUlt, 
sed ctiaoi adlnvat iniuiiam ? Cic, Off., 3. iS, 74. 

Hie vester hostis vestram rem publican) oppugnat, ipse habet tiullami senalum, 
id est orbis terrae consilium, delere gestit, ipse cunailium publicum nullum habelj 
aerarium vestrum exhausit, auum non habet. Nam concordiam civium qui habere 
potest, nullamquom habet .civi tatem P Facis rero quae potest esse cum eo ratio, in 
quo 8Bt incredibilis crudditaa, fides nulla? Cic, Phil., 4, 6, 15. (If a man ispM- 
seased o£ an incredible cruelty, and no sense of honor, — as is the case with Antony, 
— how can there be any question of peace with him?) 

With this choice of the assumptive form in place of the 
qualitative -causal one might compare the frequent choice of 
the conditional si quidein in place of quod, and the use of the 
conditional et si in the sense of qiiaiiiguam} 

' In the light of the examples of this general category, it is clear that the qualita- 
tive subjunctive (or causal subjunctive) is not employed after a positive generalising 
antecedent. Mistakes are often made on this point, as by Holtie in the passage 
'■ ' "a, and by Donakhon. Latin Grammar, p. 404 («), who explains qui 

ining ■' i/any am " in Tcr, Ad., 65 : — 
El oirat longe nica quidcm scntentia, 
Qtii imperium credat gravius esse aut stabilius, 
Vi quud fit, quam illud quod amicitia adiungilur. 
The mode of frivij/ shows that it refers 10 a definite individual, Denica, — a concep- 
tion which perfectly suits the phraseology of the line immediately preceding,— 
Nimium lp»e est durus praeier acquomque ei bonum. 
venlenl summary, we may say that sentences like ^wi (in the sense of 
w via) ipc ctnseaHl, i<itam non Jlocci fasiual, do not occur. 



I3G THE QUI-CONSTRUCTIONS : WORKING CATEGORIES. 

A special form which generalization takes is that of the iden- 
tification of one scrii's of acts with anotiier. Such an identifi- 
cation passes imperceptibly into formal definition. In contrast 
stand, on the one hand, the exhibition of the workings of the 
subject, on the other the justification of the making of the 
statement in the main clause. 



IX. Generalizing identification, passing into foimal definition, 
veiBua (a) the ezliibition of tlie woTklngs of tbe quaJities of ttie 
antecedent, or (bj the justification of the main statement through 
the causal subjunctive. 



Jiefi,t%iHan. 

Temperantia est ei.tni, quae 
aut expcLendis aut fugiendis ut 
sequamur monet Cic , Pin., 1, 14, 47. 

Indignaiio eat oraiio, per quam con- 
fioltur, ut in aliquem homincTn magnum 
odium aut in rem gravis offeiisio conci- 
Klur. Cic, Inv., ., 53. too. 

per quam ipsi a no- 

n pOSOimUB, qua re quidque 

5, et crebro nosinet a nobis peti- 

nius cuiuaque proposkionis expla- 

;m. Cornific. 4, 16, 2J. 

Reprehensio est, pet quam argnmen- 

Imdo adversariuruni confirmalio dilul- 

tur aut Infirmatur aut elevatut. Cic, 

Inv., 1, 4=. 78- 



£LrAibIfluii of Qtiatltlea, e 

Naiura eal igilur, quae oont 
mundura omnem eumijue tueatUT 

Cic, N. D., 2, 11, ig. 
Oculi sunt, quomm 11 



■ienlficemna 

aptc cum gencrc ipso nrationis. Cic, De 
Or., 3, 59, 111. Ccimpare the following, 
ill which ta/ii assists the expression of 
(he working of the character of tbe anle> 

Nam est innocentia adfeclio talis ani- 
mi, quae noceat nemini — , reliquas 

Tusc,3,8,i6. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PARALLEL QVX~ AND fiFOJT-CON ST RUCTIONS. THE FUR- 
THER (INDIVIDUAL) DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATTER. 

We have obtained our desired equipment, and employ it 
at once by applying to the ^«/-clauses and the ynow-claiises 
alike the categories under which we found the former to fall. 
The arrangement of examples will place the ^«off/-clauses on 

the right, the ^K/-claiises on the left. 



I. The deteTiiiiiiatlva Indicative ^uf-QUom- clans a. 



Bo tempore, quo hacc Canusii a 
bantnr, Venuaiam ad consulem ad q 
tuor milia el quiiigcnti pedites equilesc 
qui sparsi fuga per agros fuciatit, | 
ytaat. LJv.. 32, 54, i. 

Quie precatus a dts immortalibus s 
indices, more insliluloquc maiorum : 
die qno . . . L. Murenam consulem 
anntiaTl . . . Cic, Mur., i, i. 



ACque ille eo tempore paruit, qnom 
parere senatui nccesse erat. C'lC, Lig., 
7, :x3. (The second slatemcnl brings be- 
fore the niitids of Cicero's heicers a cer- 
tain fact which filacti CB Umfori.) 

Semper ille populum Romanuni liberum 
voluil maximumquc signum Ulo die de- 
dit vulunlalis el iudicii sui, qnom An- 
tonio diadcma Caesari imponente se 
avertit gemiluque et maesiitia decla- 
ravlt quantum haberet odium servitulis. 
Cic, Phil., s, 14, 38. 



A frequently occurring combination, which develops a special 
function, is illustrated by the following: — 



o eat. (The nrigfnal meaning of 
been my dtbtar art many.) Cic , 



Ualtl enim anni siuit. qnom ille in acre m'l 
(uch a sentence would be ihi yiars in whkk he ha 
Fam., 15, 14, 1. 



Numerals must also frequently occur, as in decern anni sunt 
guom. Such combinations would suggest others, like decimiis 
annus est quoni, and iam din est qnom, etc. ; and these, in turn, 
would lead to the familiar illogical forms like aliquot etiim sunt 
anni, quom vos delegi, Cic, Att., g, 11, A. 




::. Tbe qiuiUtatlTe Indlcattve gui-guom-alaa»t. 

As an independent indicative statement that throws light 
upon the character or condition of a person becomes an indica- 
tive qualitative clause by being attached to that person's name 
through a qtfi, so an indicative statement that throws light upon 
the character or condition of a time, and so expresses the 
nature of the situation under which the main act takes place or 
state exists, becomes an indicative qualitative clause by being 
attached to a self-defining word indicating that time ; e. g., nunc, 
hoc tempore, hoc anno} 

{My collection affords do pure example 
for quom ; bul the construction is vouched 
for by the mode of the same qualitative 
clause, as it appears in causaj-adversalive 
relations under (he next number,] 



Et cum mortlfeio prudcns Vcicnti 

Catullo, 
Qui numquam visae flagrabat amon 

puellae, 
Grande et conspicuum nostro quoqui 



3. nie Indicative ijuf-guom-clauae with catieal < 
bearing upon tbe main statement. 



Bgo, qui Bum longe fortior. pereo 
fanie. Phaedr., 3. 7, 6. 



^feque enim, si tibi turn, quom peteres 
laulalum, adfui, QUiic, quom Hure- 
n ipsum petis, adiutor codem pacta 
e debeo. Cic, Mur., 3, 8. 



4. The parenthetleal tndicatlTa qtU-quont-Qltmae. 



Nam propter angustjas loci conterlam- 


Vetnit n 


etaliToccQuirinus. 


que turbam nnn modo ad emiltenda cum 


Post mcdiam 


noclem visus —quom sora- 


procursu— quo plurimum conoitan- 


nia vera 


- — 


tnr tela — spatium habebanl, Ecd ne ut 


" In silvam 


on ligna feras insaniui ac >i 


de pradu quidem libcro ac stabili ' cona- 


Magnas Gta 


corum milis implere caler- 


rentur. Li v.. 34. 39, 4- 


vas." 





5. The Indicative qni-guom-c\a.xiae at an " aside." 

Netriumphtts quidem finem (acit Iwlli ?| Quaestor deindc quadriennio post fac- 



n lata est urbs e: 



magistratum gessi c 



e character of this aspect of (he idea of li 



L 






( Transalpinia gentilius maiores 
riumphavcrutil. Quo quldem 
B populus Komaiius lugemuit, 
Cic, Phil., 8, 6, i3. 



libus Tudilano el Ceihego, qtiom qnl- 
dem illc admodum scnex su.iaoT [egis 
Cinciae de dotils ct muneribus fuit. 
Cic, Sen., 4, lo (. . . . which office, by 
the way, I held in Ihe consulship of 
Tuditanua and Cethegus, — at which 
lime, by the way, he, Ihough an old man, 
was an aclive promoier. etc.). 



6. The fortFard-moTiDB; Indicative qHl'tjuom-clauae. 



t corpus abcsset mcum, dignitas 
nin palriam levertisset. Quo quidem 
I quid inter me et meos inimicos 
: ejiiatimare potnlatla. Ego 
1 Eslutcm dcserul. . . . Cic, Post 
I Red., 3, 3. s-6. 



LiltcrM in conlione recilasli, quas tibi 
a C. Caesare missas dicercs CAESAR 
PULCRO ; quom eliam es aigumen- 
tatUB amoris lioc esse signum, quod . . . 
{. . . and then you piocccdcd to argue 
. . , ). Cic, DoQi. S., 9, zz. 



Out of this use of giiom grows the famihar use (" aitH inver- 
\ sum ") by which the clause narrates an event or state that 
I broke in upon a state (rarely an act) expressed in the main 
I clause. The non-essential character of the clause (semi-indepen- 
[ dent, and forward- moving) is shown by such sentences as vix 
wamsiiiertimus, et nox (Plin., Ep., 6, 30, 14). 



7. The gen eiali zing Indicative gu f -17 (fo»i -clause (assuming a 
[ fact, in any time). 



Bcnefictum dando accepit, itnl digno 
Idodlt. lQui=sguiguamfut, liguis.) Pu- 



Quid ergo opus esC, dicet allqais, ra- 
lione aut omnino consnlatione ilia qua 
solemus uti, qnom levnre dulorem mae- 
rentium volumua? {Quom ^ gngtiens- 
qnomque,iiqHanda.\ Cic, Tusc, 3. 83, 55. 



S. The generalizing snbjnnctlve ^id-^uom-olauBe (aiaumtng an 
j- Ideal aot, in the present, tbe past, or the futute). 



Hae 



icr.ibili; 



qui vtdeat, nonne cogatur confiLeri 1 
ewe ? ( Wotdd not any man who sh 
ItAal thtst Ihingt bi forced lo admit . . 
Cie.,K. D.,a,4, ij. 



quom effluziBBet. mil 



{TAe fast, — no mntler hmv long, — wihm 
onie it hmj over and gone, etmld never give 
any eemfart to a faoVs old a^-\ Cic, 




^^^5^^H^^B!^WHH^^^^^^^ 




Nullast lam facilis res, quin diffiullis sict, 


Aptiasima omnino sunt, Sdpio et Laeli, 


Quam invilus fadaa. 




Ter., Haul.. 805-6. 


virtutum, quae in omni aetale cultae. 








ecferunt fruclus {. . . aiien bm Mai had 




a long and full life . . .) Cic-, Sen., 3, 9. 


Noiine emori per virlutem piaestat, 


Similarly, the cases from SalluM quoted 


quam vitam miseram atque inhonestam, 


on. p. 36 or Part I. (classed aa indicatives 


ubl alienae superbiae liidibrlo faerii, 


by Hoffmann). 


per dedecus amiiiere P Sail., Cat., 20, 9. 




9, TLe oonBeoutiTB gul-quoTn-clxaoe. 


(fl) The original consecutive ^iii'giio:i/-c]ause fthe verb of 


which would be equally in the subjunctive if independent) 


characterizes the antecedent by stating some act that would 


naturally flow, would naturally have flowed, etc.. from the 


character of the antecedent. 


Est paucis vos quod monilos voluerim. 


Nunc illnd csl, quom me fuisse quam ' 


Plaut., Capt., Prol.. 53. 


ease nimiu mavelim. 




Plant.. Capt., 516. 


ZniUl eat lucri, qackt me bodie faccre 


Nunc lUnd est, qnom, si omnia omnea 




sua corsilia con fe rant 


riaut., Baccb., 854. 


Atque huic malo galulem quaeratit, auxili 


Nihil est, quod malim. 


nil adferaot ( O'W, Cdd.) 


Plaul.. Eacch., 869. 


Ter., Ad., 899-300. 


KemoEt quem ego runciam magis oa- 




perem vidcre quam le. 


Sex seplem prorsus non vidisse proxumin. 


Ter, Eun., 561. 


Nisi non a, qnom mini me vellam 




mimimeque opus fuit. 




Ter.. Eun.. 33f-3- 1 


. . . vidi . . . p«tltoHs filiura . . . cum 


Profcclus est Id temporis quom iam 1 


CTOtalU sallHre, qnsm salCationem inpu- 


Clodius, si quidem co <lic Ri.mam vcn- ' 


dicus servulus honeste sallare ron pc»- 


lurus cral, redire potuiwet. Cic. Mil., 


■et Scip. Min., ap. Macr., 3, 14. 6- 


10. :S. 


The next three types of the 7«(-clause we found to be as 


follows: — 


(*) The developing consecutive clause characterizes the an- 


tecedent by stating some act that actually will flow, docs flow, 


etc., from the nature of the antecedent. 





(c) The developing clause (originally consecutive, now quali- 
tative) characterizes the antecedent by directly stating the exist- 
ence in it, or absence from it, of a quality. 

(tf) The developing qualitative clause exhibits the condition 
of the antecedent by stating some experience of his (hers, its) 
proceeding, not from the nature of the antecedent, but from an 
external source. 

Type (f) will not be found in the j«p«-clauses, for the 
reason that i^i/om cannot serve as cither a nominative or a 
dative, and consequently cannot be presented as the possessor 
of a quality. Further, a /ime is not commonly presented as 
an entity, which may do something, or to which something 
may be done, but rather as the period at which a given thing 
is done ; and for this reason no sharp difference between 
type (^) and type (rf) can be exhibited in the ^wom-clauses. 
Nevertheless, the following examples show that the general 
course of the development which the expression of the con- 
secutive idea took in the ;»z-clauses was also taken in the 
f M«m-clauses : — 



Nam tmcte ego huic die si liceat oculos 

ecfodiam lubcns. 
lu malignitate oncravit omnis morlalis 

Neqne leianlasoTcm nee magia ecfertum 

Vi^ ncc qnol minus prooedat quid- 
quid faccre occeperit. 

Plaul., Capt., 464-7. 

Magnum proventuni poetaruin annus 
hie atlulit. Tolo mensc April! uuUtis 
£ere dioB qua non reoltaret aliquis. 
Plin..Ep., 1.13, 1. 

Compare ihe Expression of the origi- 
naliy consecutive idea in the following : 

IValllua fere tampua Inlermiserunt 
quia trans Rhcnum legalos mltteront. 
Caw , B. C. 5, 55- 

llelliia anno hoc mihi non fuil (lomi, 
ITeo qnod "na esca me luveiit magis. 
Plaul., Moal.. 677-8. 



Si umquam ullnin fnlt tempua, maler, 

quom ego voluptati libi 
Fueiim, dictua filius luos vostra voluo- 

taie, obsecro. . . . 
Ter., Hani., 1014-5. Similarlj Plaut., 
Most., 157-8. 



QuiIoct.aest.iu 
qui dies, quao r 



Ices, qaod tempns, 
IX, quom ego non 

solum mco, sed multo ctiam magis di- 
vtno consilio eilplar atque eTolem? 
Cic. MuTt 38, 83. 



lam pridem ccaslor frigida non 1 

iDBgiB lub enter, 
Heo qnom me melius, mea Scapha, rt 

esse deficalam. 

Plant., Most., 151 
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(0 The classifying ^Ki-ywow -clause places the antecedent 
person, thing, or time in a class on the ground of some act or 
circumstance which (at the extreme) may be wholly external to 
him (her, it). 

Acta enim Caesatis pacis causa confir- 1 Nam M. Dnisum tuum magnum avun- 
mau sunt a scnalu, quse quidem Cac- culum, gravem oratorom, ita dumtaxat 
sar sgiBset. Cic, Phil., i, 39, 100. qaom de re pubiica dlcer«t. . . . Ck., 

I have noted no other example of gritmt restrictive. Yet one 
would not hesitate to translate never, at any rate when I have 
been present, by nmnquam, quom quidem ego adessetn. 

It is evident, then, that in the main the consecutive qtiom- 
clause has passed through the same development as the con- 
secutive yai-clause, and that the first steps of that development 
had already been taken before the time of Plautus. 

In one further respect, too, there is a noteworthy similarity 
between the qui- and the qttom- constructions in Plautus. Both 
constructions occur in sentence? placed under Category I. in the 
last chapter (i. e., after indefinite antecedents) ; but in neither 
of them has that type yet come into use which we saw under 
Category V. in the same chapter (after a qualitative is or ille'). 
I quote t\vo Ciceronian examples to illustrate my meaning: 

Oblitus iiaque imperi pattis consu- In Id eaeculum Romuli cecidit aetas, 
lumque cdicti praeccps ad id certa- quom iam plena Graccia poetarum el 
3 agitur, qao vinceret an vincereiut musicorum euet minorque (abulis nisi 
~ mullum intaresoet Liv., S, 7, 8. dc vcleribus rebus luibarattu fides. 
[Ramtdiu lived in an agt of lullivalian 
and grmvtHg lecfficism.) Cic. Rep., a. 



This type, then, must be added to make our survey of the 
extension of the consecutive-qualitative ywi-^Mtfw-construction 
complete; and we shall find later that its rise is accompanied 
by important results. 

We have seen two distinct kinds of qualitative ^:/ow»-clau5es, 
— the subjunctive kind, juat treated (No. 9), and the indicative 

*- See p. 170, at Ihe botlom, and note 2, p. 140. 
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id (No. 2); and we have next to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between them. To stale results briefly, it proves, as would 
be expected, to be tiie same as was found for the corresponding 
indicative and subjunctive ^/((-constructions. The subjunctive 
is used if the quahtative clause is essential (predicative or vir- 
tually predicative); the indicative if it is non-essential (added 
to a self-defining antecedent). 



Determin.\tive and the Qualitative Conception 
OF Time. 

Our examples have shown us two distinct aspects of the idea 
of time. Modern languages use the same apparatus for both. 
All the more, therefore, shall we need to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the difference between them. 

In the chronological aspect, a time is the point in the world's 
history at which certain acts took place, were taking place, etc. 
With such an idea in mind we use one act to locate another; 
just as, in stating where a country is. we place it by saying that 
it lies next to such and such other countries. This is the office 
of the determinative y«««-clause (indicative). 

On the other hand, when we are not fixing an event in time, 
not locating it in its place in history, but are watching the mak- 
ing of history in some given range, a given time is simply the 
sum total, at a certain point in the great procession of events, 
of still remaining effects of acts or states passed by, plus acts 
then taking place and states then existing. But this sum total 
is the nature of the situation, the cftaracter of the time. If it is 
on a large scale, the range of view taking in, e. g.. all the civilized 
world, then it is in effect the state of civilisation, the temper of 
the age. The acts done in a certain age, and the states left over 
to it from the preceding age, show its character precisely as the 
acts now doing by an individual man or already done by him 
show his character, or as the acts now doing to him or already 
done to him show his condition, the plight in which he is. 
When Cicero, in the first oration against Catiline, exclaimed at 
the character of the times (0 tempora, O mores !'), he based his 
exclamation on the acts and states which he was about to 
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mention: Senatus haec intellegit, consul videt, hie tamen vivit. 
And even in cases where the range of view is small, and takes 
in only the acts and states which make up a given moment on 
some petty stage of action, yet these acts and states are equally 
qualitative in the field which they cover. They give in the 
same way the setting of the main act, the nature of the situa- 
tion under which it took place, the character of its environment, 
the milieu, the Sachlage, the status rerum (to adopt a frequent 
phrase of Livy). 

Now the Romans recognized this latter aspect of the tem- 
poral idea as fully as any explanation can make us recognize it. 
They applied adjectives of quality to a time, just as they did to 
a man : — 

Vir egrogiufl . . . alieniaBlmo ie\ publicie tempore exiinctus. Cic, Brut- 



One could easily present pages of examples containing phrases 
like in tali tempore, periadosissimo reipiiblicae tempore, opportuno 
tempore, swnmo tempore, temporibus diris, dubiis, fomtidolosis, 
tristissimis, tnoleslissimis, aliquod eiusmodt tempus lit, etc. An 
especially good instance occurs in Nep., Pelop., 3, 3 and 4, i ; 
in which passage, after a narration of the formation of the 
plans for the liberation of Thebes and of the bloody execution 
of those plans, Nepos sums up the whole in the first four words 
of the following sentence: — 

it supra docuimus, Epaminondas, quoad cutn 



In all these cases of ablatives, the effect of the adjective is to 
exhibit the character of the situation at the time when the main 
act took place. The English language is capable of doing the 
same thing. But in one respect, as we have seen, the Ro- 
mans had the better of us. They not only possessed the simple 
adjective, but they also eventually developed, in the subjunctive 
qualitative ywnOT-clausc, a complex adjective capable of express- 
ing at any length, and in cases where no simple adjective existed, 
the nature of the situation under which the main act took place. 
The richness of the final equipment of their developed style is 
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illustrated in the following, in which tempore Is twice character- 
ized, — once by the simple adjective turbulentisstmo, and again 
by the complex adjective quoin . . . dissiderent : — 

Hispaniensis legati 
quota adventu L. Sullac maxi 
■c legibu*. Cic , Font., 3, 6." 

We have, then, to trace the development of the various func- 
tions of the two kinds of qualitative ^«ijw/ -clauses, the indicative 
and the subjunctive, throwing out of our consideration the clauses 
after negative and indefinite antecedents, which have already 
been studied. 

In the remaining functions the antecedent of quom is, in a 
grammarian's analysis, some word of time, expressed or felt. 
In the great majority of cases the expressed or implied word is 
a turn, eo tempore, or something of the kind ; and this ium, eo 
tempore, etc., serves as an ablative of time for the act of the 
main clause. The office of quoui is the same for its own verb, — 
i.e., it is equivalent to a quo tempore. The practical effect of 
using it is, then, to present two acts or states in one field of 

Yet the idea of the necessity of a grammatical antecedent must 
not be pressed too far. In ordinary use such temporal relations 
are employed with no thought of an antecedent. Such must 
have been the case, e. g., with the common narrative clause as 
we find it in Plautus. When, on the other hand, there is a dis- 
tinct pronominal antecedent like eo tefnpore or turn, the clause 

1 Two objccliona might be made, but must not bt made, to this use of the pas- 
sage. It might be said that I have shown in Cap. II. !hat a relative clause when 
attached to an adjective by a connective takes the subjunclive. but the indicative 
when it is attached without connective. That is true, but only tor noH-eisentiiil 
cUuaes, belonging to sclMeftning antecedents, like a man's name. The case is dif- 
ferent here. TuriultntiisimQ rci puhlicae tempore is not a self-defining antecedent. 
The meaning is, a/ a time of grtal dislurtmiue. a limi viitn.KK. The other objec- 
tion might be that guem . . . dissijerent is not a qualitative clause belonging to 
lanfori, but a causal claunc, justifying the application of the epithet hirtuliHlissimf. 
But such a disinclination to accept the ^uiTm-cIause as purely qualitative would not 
be felt by one who remembered such examples as id tairuliim quom . , , esui just 
cited, and 01 Umforiliut quom . , . iaccrenl, and Inm djUit iiinl, quom egv me nan 
htlli habertm, cited on p. 173. 

10 
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corresponds to Category V. of our ^Hi'-dauses, and is either de- 
terminative in meaning (in which case it would be in the indica- 
tive), or is consecutive-qualitative (in which case it would, in 
Ciceronian Latin, be in the subjunctive). But we have already 
seen that clauses of the latter type do not occur in Plautus, 
either with gui or with guom ; nor do they in Terence. Accord- 
ingly, since we are not dealing with clauses after negative or 
indefinite antecedents, we shall find that in these authors all 
the qualitative clauses which we have still to study are in the 
indicative. 

Before proceeding to this study, a word is necessary in regard 
to the use of the tenses. 

The Tenses in Paratactic Narration. 

In the paratactic stage of the language, (it) independent aorists 
and historical presents would be used to give a series of events 
in rapid narration (e. g. veni, vidi, vici), the effect being to pre- 
sent to the hearer's mind event after event in the order in which 
they occurred, but with no indication, except in the order of 
arrangement, of the temporal relation of one to another. This 
is still, to-day, the child's way of telling a story. On the other 
hand, (^) a somewhat less rapidly moving and more exact 
(though still paratactic) method of narration would exhibit the 
main events by means of aorists, but would pause now and 
then to give the state of affairs, the character of the situation 
as it was when one and another of these acts took place ; 
such a state of affairs being, of course, expressed by the im- 
perfect or pluperfect (the accessory tenses).* Both kinds of 
paratactic narration are in occasional use in the developed 
literary style : — 

(a) Imus, Tcnimus, 

TldemuB. 

Ter., Phorm., 103-4. 

His circumHatus in cubiculo men aedl ; dixit Curianus quae pro se patabat : re- 
apondl paucis ego . . . deinde seoeoai. Plin., Ep., 5, r, 5-6. 

> I have Irealed the uaes of the lenses of the indicative and the subjunctive more 
fully in a Supplementary Paper on Ihe Sequence of Tensea, "American Journal 
of Philology," ix. 2. 
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Ea alta erat exadvc 

Neque nulus ncque cognalus e 
Quisquam adarat, qui adiutaret funus. 
T<r., Phorm., 97-9. [Siiti trai and ntqui adtrai arc independent sentences of ri 
cumslanccs, with causal bearing upon miiirilumst.) 

Stridebat deformis hicms pracdamque 
Serrabat; (amen hie properat. . . . 
luv., 4, 58-9. {Slridihat^i-RA sen-abal3iz independent s 
with adversative bearing upon fropiral.) 



The rise of the temporal relative particles would produce two 
kinds of narrative clauses, corresponding to the above, viz.: 
(fl) the rapidly-moving (aoristic) type, and (i) what we may 
call the situation-exhibiting (accessory) type. It is obvious 
that the latter type is strongly qualitative, while the former is 
not, so far as the mechanism of expression is concerned. 

The aoristic type preponderates in the comparatively early 
stage of literary style which Plautus illustrates. 



The Development of the Various Functions of the 
Indicative Qualitative gu«m-CLAUSE (Eakly Latin). 

A. The qualitative yw(j;«-clause will be employed in narration 
to prepare the hearer for the main act, by stating what was going 
on at the time, or what had already taken place, with some bear- 
ing on the situation, — in other words, it will be employed to 
exhibit the nature of ihe situation under which the main act 
took place (introductory narrative clause'). The qualitative 
character of the statement will be of all degrees, from very 
marked to very slight. 

The act which is thus stated in preparation for the main act 
is itself a new one in the story, or at least a r^sum^ of a new 
one just mentioned. The narrative clause, therefore, advances 
the narration. 

Occasionally, instead of being prefixed to the main act, as an 
introduction to it, such a clause would be added afterward, as a 
supplementary picture of the character of the situation. For 
want of a better phrase, we may call such a clause the post- 



positive, or sequent, narrative clause, in contradistinctioQ from 
the introductory narrative clause. 

Quin modo 
Eriput, homines quom ferebant le sublimen quattuor, 
Apud hasce aedis. 

riaul., Men., 1032^ 

An introductory statement of the nature of the situation, con- 
sisting, as it docs, of the citing of an act done (or still in pro- 
cess of doing), will, when the same person is the actor in both 
clauses, have the effect of a present or perfect participle, active 
or passive, as the case may be. In the lack of a perfect active 
participle in Latin (except in deponent verbs), such a quasi- 
participial construction has a large field open to it. And the 
comparatively restricted use of the present participle leaves to 
the ^MOTw-clause a field hardly smaller. 

The same thing holds of the sequent narrative clause; and, 
in particular, it is especially employed with a participial func- 
tion when its subject is the same as the object of a verb of 
seeing, etc, : — ■ 

Quodquc inde InBpectaviBtl meum apud me hospiiem 
Amplezum amicam, quom osculabatur, suam. 

Plaut., Mil., S0S-9. {Quom Bsculabalur = mculonlem.) 

When the main verb expresses an activity, the character of 
the situation must in most cases be in harmony with, or in 
opposition to, that activity, as may easily be seen in the 
following: — 

Nee mtserip prodcsse Id tali tempore qoibat 

Quod patrlo princeps donaral nomine rcgem. 

LuCT., 1,93-4- 
Scd populo tall In tempore id quoque dolorem tnlit . . . Tac., Ann., 2, S4. 
(Since the rimes were such . . . .) 

Indignatus Hannibal dial ea in tali tempore audirique, aireplum Gisgonem 
raanu ana ei su peri ore loco detrasit. Liv., 30, 37, 7. (Indignant lliat such things 
should be said, in spile of the situation. 1 

At vero in eummo et periculoaiaaJmo rcipublicae tempore eCiam ab 
inimicis eadem praetura landabatnr. Cic, Flacc., 3, 6. (Even though the time 
nas such a crilicat one . . . , yet , , .) , 



The same relations of course exist when the character of the 
situation is expressed through the more complicated mechan- 
ism of the ywo/«-clausc : — 

Quid ai9 f Qnom InteUexarai 

Id coDsilium capere, quoi non dixli ezlempio 

Pamphilo ? 
(Afler learning thai ihey were getting up this plan, why did n't you tell 
Pamphilus at once?) Ter., Andr.. 517-8. (The fact that the person addressed 
knew at the time, was a good reason tor telling at once ; and the not-lellitig is there- 
fore in an adversative relation to that fact.) 

Such clauses, then, might be called narrative ^»(?m-c1auses, 
with causal or adversative bearing. 

One phase of the use of the narrative clause gives rise to a 
special idiom, which is illustrated at a point near its genesis by 
the following : — 



Ter., Phorm., 96. 

In the beginning, we may suppose the 7»c;«-clause in this 
idiom to have been a simple narrative clause, to which was 
joined the statement of another event occurring at the same 
time, with the addition of the insistent /«»«, — the meaning con- 
sequently being w/ictt or while . . . , at the same time. ... If 
such combinations chanced to be frequently used, we may easily 
imagine an association with the phraseology of a feeling like 
that expressed by non modo sed etiam, and can understand the 
use of the formula in cases where a logical analysis of the 
^wom-clause would be impossible, 

B. Qualitative ^;<o>H-clauses will be used, after expressed 
antecedents like eo tempore, turn, etc., to cite acts or states 
which, while incidentally placing the time which is in mind, will 
primarily serve to exhibit the character of that time, — in other 
words, will have a strong qualitative significance. Such clauses 
will be in opposition to determinative clauses, though under a 
similar phraseology, and will correspond exactly to the qualita- 
tive side of Category V. of the ^u;'-clauses (pp. 135-128). 

The type differs, then, from the narrative type only in having 
a more sharply defined or felt temporal antecedent. But this, 
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of course, is no line of demarcation. The one type flows with- 
out boundary into the other, and we are able to find distinctions 
only by fixing our attention upon two points at a distance from 
each other in the common stream. 

It must be carefully noted that, in using the type of clause 
which we are now considering, the speaker, while accenting the 
qualitative aspect of the act as giving the nature of the situation 
under which the main act took place, nevertheless incidentally 
places that main act; just as the qualitative y«/-clause of Cate- 
gory V. (p. 128) Incidentally makes clear to us who or what the 
antecedent is. We might call this type, then, the placmg-and- 
quatifi/tng type, or the ituidentally detertninative guaUtative 
type. Three more things are also to be noted : first, that such 
a ywuw-clause, since it gives a situation, a condition of alTairs, 
may have the same eiTcct as a participle expressing the situa- 
tion, the condition, of the person or thing which it modifies; 
second, that clauses of this type, in the great majority of cases, 
have incidentally a causal or adversative bearing upon the main 
clause, just as the qualitative yH(-clause of the same category 
has; third, that, unlike the narrative clause, this clause docs not 
advance the narration, but, on the contrary, ordinarily carries 
the hearer's mind away from the narration or discourse to 
some distant point. 

The following example may belong to this type: — 

J/. Visne aquam 

Tibi petam ? 
CA. Kcs quom an[niam agebAt, turn cue oSusam oporiuit. 
Flaut, Trin., 109^-3. (When the nature of the situation was so and so. then 
was the time. ■ . ■) 

In dealing with early Latin, however, we are unable to dis- 
tinguish the qualitative type with certainty, for we have no 
means, such as the use of the subjunctive affords us in classi- 
cal Latin, of making sure that the writer's feeling was not the 
determinative one. 

C. The qualitative idea, with generally accompanying causal 
or adversative idea, which we saw to exist in Type A. and Type 
B., would of course be now stronger, now weaker. In propor- 
tion as it was stronger, the temporal idea with which the word 
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guom began its existence would recede, and vice vena. Such 
variations, constantly occurring, would necessarily carry the 
development of the function of the clause in two opposite direc- 
tions. The weakening of the qualitative feeling would leave the 
temporal feeling predominant, and so convert the clause into 
the construction of Type A., leading, at the extreme, to the 
lightest form of the narrative clause. And, in the opposite 
direction, the weakening of the temporal idea and the gain of 
the qualitative idea, together with that of the causal or adversa- 
tive idea which in most cases necessarily goes with it, would 
lead at the extreme to a type from which the temporal idea had 
wholly disappeared, leaving only the strong qualitative idea, — 
the idea of the character of the situation, with necessarily 
equally strong causal or adversative bearing. This type we 
may call the no-longer-temporal qualitative clause, with neces- 
sary causal or adversative bearing, or, briefly, the non-temporal 
qualitative qiiom-clawse? 

The adversative idea will of course occur in varying degrees 
of intensity, the weakest form of it being that of mere contrast. 

It Is evident now that the essential qualitative j«i"«-clauses 
that remain after putting aside those that have indefinite ante- 
cedents form one undivided stream, passing with imperceptible 
flow from a barely qualitative temporal narrative clause at the 
one extreme to a non-temporal qualitative clause at the other. 

The non-essential yKiiw- clauses, those that refer to an ex- 
pressed or felt nunc, hoc ipso tempore, etc., in nearly all cases 
must have the same causal or adversative bearing upon their 
main clauses that we have seen in the case of the essential 
clauses; and the same development of a non-temporal causal- 
adversative y»tJ»«-cIause would consequently take place in this 
field. Compare the following examples, in the first three of 

t It ia inlcresting to see ihat the locative relative u^i likewise took some steps 
in the direction of being converted into a causal particle in Latia, just as Ja has 
been in German ; — 

Quid me oportet facere, ubi tu talis vir falsum autumas ? Plant., Capt., 955. 

Mihi narras, nbi musca nulla feminast in aedibus. Plant., True, 383-4. 
Add Val. Max., 5, 3, 3, Ext. 
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which the temporal idea is weak, while in the last two it has 
practically disappeared : — 

Ergo qaom optumc feoiatl, ounc adesi occasio 
Benefacia cumularc. 

PlBut., Capt, 423. 
Nam ntmo quota oelo sedulo omnis, ne sciant, 
Onincs videnlur scire. 

Plaut, AuL, 1I3-4- 
Tenc asumbolum venire uncluru alque lautum e balneis 
Otiosum ab animo, quam ille et ciua ct sumptu abBumitni-. 

Ter,, Phorm., 339-40, 
Praesertlm quom is me digimm quoi conctederei 
Habuit, me habere honorem eius iiigenio decet. 

Plam,, As., 79-Sl. 
Omnia habeo, ncque quicquam )i^beo : nil quom est, nil dcRt tamen. 

Tcr., Eun., 243. 

We may briefly group the more important of our results as 
follows : — 

Type A. The {iKore or less qualitative) narrative quom-clause; 
(a) without causal-adversative bearing ; (b) with causal-adver- 
sative bearing. 

Typs B. The imidtiital/y determinative qualitative q\iOTa-clause, 
with pronominal antecedent is, ille, or turn, expressed or clearly 
fell: (a) without causal-adversative bearing ; (b) with causal- 
adversative bearing. 

Type C, The non-temporal qualitative {pure causal-advcrsa- 
' tive) (^Qm-clause. 

The types of construction sketched for the ^«ow-c!ause3 of 
course find their parallels, to at least a considerable extent, in 
the clauses after the other temporal particles quoniam {=■ quom 
iatn, when noiv, now t/uif), quando, ubi, ut. postquam, and simul 
alque. The correspondence of these clauses with the narrative 
^wi?ff(-clauses is obvious ; while the ease with which they take on 
a causal coloring has been illustrated in Chapter I. In fact, the 
quoniam- and the <7«ii«(Ai-clauscs, though still retaining a tem- 
poral use, have by the time of Plautus come clearly to betray a 
tendency to drift in the non-temporal (causal) direction, and so 
to abandon to the uncompounded and visibly temporal quom 
their place in the expression of ^^mporal ideas. 
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Such, if wc neglect for the moment a few suspicious examples 
whose claims we shall weigh later, is the state of the qitom- 
clauses as they were when Flautus wrote. 

But it is not Latin idiom that we have been describing. 
Speaking in the rough, the history of these constructions has 
been the same in all languages. Clauses with tVei', eVetSiJ, 
puisqne, weil, ivahrend, ■while, ivhen, and siwe have run, to a 
greater or less extent, the same course. The English when- 
clause, in particular, corresponds in a very considerable degree 
to the ^Kowj-clause as it was in the time of Plautus; and one 
cannot get a better understanding of the latter than by study- 
ing the former. I add illustrations, prefixing examples of the 
determinative TcZ/m- clause. 

The determinative when-r/uwj'^'. 

At the time when he wrote, ihe real drift of this new manner of pleasing 
people in fiction iv.i3 not yet apparent. Robert Louis Stevenson, " Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books," Voltaire. 

Wlien »c left her, she had fourteen feet of water in her hold, her rudder was 
gone, and she mas a complete wreck. New York "Evening Post," July I, 1887. 

Type A. The Qnore or less obviously qualitative') narrative 
v)\ea-clause ; advancing tlie story. 

[a) fVilheal tauial-aiivtriativt bearing. 

I worked at it a long time, and thought when I got through that I had produced 

an inlereattng book. But wben I BabmlttBd it to my father, he rather dlaoour- 

assd mc by commenting upon its lack of finish and polish. New York " Evening 

Posl,"Jan. II, 1887. 

{b) With cttuial-aiHtrsalire htaring.faini or strong. 
With great misgiinng and reluctance, after trying in vain his efforts as reconciler, 
Cicero joined that party (the Senatorial) m the fatal campaign of Pharsalia. When 
Pompcy ■vra.i dead, and the Senatorial party finally omahed, Cicero submitted, 
with apparent good will, to the dictatorship of Caesar. Allen and Greenougli'a 
"Cicero," Introduction, pp. liii-xiv. 

Typa B. The temporal {incidentally determinative) qualitative 
vihea-clause (with pronominal antecedent, the or a, expressed or 
eltarly felt). 

(a) IVi/fnM/ eauinl-mh'trsnlife bearing. 
It was an age In which people had carried the art of enjoyment to its height. 
"Macmillan's Magazine," Nov., 1887, p. 77. 
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lisfortune fur England and India," 
:e it comes at a time when the 
ecvicesof its ablest officers." New 



"The death of Sir Charles Macgrcgor ia a i 
says Ihe"Sl. James's Gaietle," ■* eapedally sii 
Empire may at any moment have to call fur the 
York " Evening Post," Feb. 24, 1S87. 

... It was written nrheu the strife laged fiercest between andenl and modern 
ideals ; and, finally, it was written In all the pleultade of my pavrera, when 
my soul waa sanoat and most joyftil in the possession of an enviable opiir 
and an all-embracing love and sympathy for humanity, that, to my misfortune, 
never again find place within my breast. Jua.n Valera, " Pepita Ximenci " (Epglish-, 
translation), Preface, p. vii. 

He found us wben the ag^ ^'^ bonod 
Our souls in its benumbing round. 

Arnold, " Memorial Verses, 

(*) Ifirt cauial-aih'crialifi bearing. 

The " Journal de St Petersbourg," commenting on the inspired artic 
Monday's London " Post," warning Turkey against coquetting any further with 
Russia, says : " The inspirers of (he ' Post ' chose a moment lo utter their threats 
of warirhen all the European cabinets were conscientiously seeking to reconcile 
the divergent interests which the Bulgarian crisis had created, and when Tutkey 
and Russia had agreed upon a solution reconciling (heir interests in conformity 
with the Berlin treaty." ( tVAtn and beiauM - . . ) New York " Evening Post," 
Dec. 22, 1S86. 

When the books of a year and of a library were counted by hundreds or 
Ihousnnds, learned men could really know what was best to be known, and mas- 
tered that best. ( men and beianse. . . .) Frederic Harrison, ■■ The Choice of 
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At a time when the wealth and integrity of the Roman people ^ero decay- 
ing more and more under the selfish rule of the nobility, he neither endeavored, like 
Calo, to arrest the increasing degeneracy by legal or constitutional means, nor did 
he conceive the idea of a reform, like his grandsons, the two Gracchi. Ihne, " His- 
tory of Rome" (English edition), iv. 334. 

" Is it not amazing." thus he wrote in 1773. "that, at a. time when the rights 
of humanity are defined and nnderatood with precision, in a country above 



all others fond of IJberti 






in age 



;n, professing a religion the 
is, adopting a principle as repugnant 
: and destructive to liberty ? " Moaca 
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most humane, mild, meek, gentle, and gcner 
to humanity as it is inconsistent wiih the B 
Coit Tyler's "■ Patrick Henry," p. 346. 

More curious still is it that, ^hen France was torn to pieces by the quarrels 
of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs and by the frightful excesses of the English 
invaders, a young peasant girl should have revived the hopes of the country, then 
brought to the verge of ruin by the criminal ambition of the haughtiest of her 
nobles. When these nobles htid long failed to rescue France, she raised the for- 
tunes of the king, and inspired her countrymen with such enthusiasm that they were 
able to make a united effort to drive out the stranger. Stille, " Studies in Medisval 
Hisfory," p. 155. 
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In the next two examples the temporal force of w/iett is very 
nearly gone, while the causal or adversative force is marked and 
strong : — 

The storekeepers are forced to decline giving credit longer, whea (tiere la no 
prospect of the men returning to work for some lime. ( tVAtn, and because of the 
fact that . . . ) Boston "Transcript," Aug. zi, lSS6. 

It U an aifecling story, fts told by our coirespondent with becoming succinctness 
and simplicity ; and scarcely had the Christinas holidays run out when )t was 
matched by a similar story of our own men of the Little-Ialand Life-Saving Station 
on the Virginia coast, who went off in " a furious sea," ivhBii " death seemed cer- 
tain," to the rescue of the crew of the German ship " Eliubelh." (iVAai, and in 
ipitt tftktfad lAat . . . ) New York " Evening Post," Jan. 13, 1SS7. 

Tjpa C, T/ie non-tmiporal qitalitative (causal-adversative) 
yihsa-clause. 

The tears are in jour eyes. What shall happen, vrben our strong doctor fasa 
tears in his eyes } Vou have something still harder fur mc lo hear, I am afraid. 
S- H. Honse, Tone Santo, " Atlantic Monthly," April, 18SS. 

" This roan is spoiling mc," said Loof 10 his wife ; " he assures me that our chil- 
dren are lovely, when I know that they arc full of faults." Tolstoi', "Anna 
Kat^nina" (English translation), 7, 4. 

He ind no right to choose death, trben he had others to live for (vhen =* in 
»iew of, and in spite of, the tact that). W. D. Howells. ■' Lemuel Barker," cap. 34. 

Compare the adversative use otwhenas, whereas. ivJiile. 

All the uses of the Latin jw^'wr-clause, then, are familiar in the 
English W/iCH-clause, except that the causal sense is rare, being 
generally conveyed in preference by the grammatically similar 
iKTW that, or now, as follows : — 

But oh the heavy change, how thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and neve 



Milton, "Lycidis," 33. 

Yet the ease with which the «'Aw(-clause brings two acts into 
field of view is so great that when occasionally finds 
mployment in the colloquial style in place of the causal now 
that, or since. The following, e.g., which I heard in conversa- 
tion, illustrates this causal use of what, and, in the same sen- 
tence, the adversative and temporal uses: — 

WbeB you admire me so much -when you don't know me, wliat will you think 
of ne wbsa you know mc well i 
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When we come, then, to treat the subjunctive narrative and 
causal-adversative y«<J«-clauses of classical Latin, our task will 
not be to trace the growth of these various powers of the giiom- 
clause (already now seen for early Latin and for English), but 
only to show in what way the shift of mode came about, 



The Entrance of the Qualitative Subjunctive into 

THE VARIOUS QUALITATIVE 0«0»»-CLAUSES (CLASSICAL 

Latin). 

The genesis of the causal-adversative ywow-clause cannot have 
been similar to that which we found to be probable for the 
can sal -adversative yH/'-clauses, namely, through a consecutive- 
justifying use. Combinations which employ quom after a tem- 
poral antecedent in the way in which gui is employed in sumne 
ego fiihili qui neqiieam ingenie moderari mco do not occur in 
Plautus, nor, so far as I have noticed, anywhere in the literature. 
And, if simitar combinations should occur, the sharper relative 
quo, qua, or guibus would be likely to be employed, rather than 
quom. 

But, on the other hand, an influence may welt have been 
exerted upon the causal-adversative ^Howz-clause by the rise of 
the subjunctive in the causal- adversative ^///-clause. When an 
association of a causal or adversative idea with the subjunc- 
tive introduced by a qui, quoins, quoi, qiicm, quo, etc., had once 
been formed, it would be quite possible, at first sporadically, 
to drop into the use of the same mode in connection with 
the same idea after the word quom, itself obviously a form 
of the simple declinable relative, and interchangeable with it in 
many sentences.' Such may be the true explanation of the 
three (or four) cases in Plautus, and the two in Terence, cited 
on p. SI of Part L of this study. Whether we should take this 
view or not, depends on evidence, insufficient at the best, which 
will be weighed presently. 

' It has been polnled out by Lubberl, Pdtiolt, and olhcrs ihit Ihc BubjunctlTC 
construction with qtiom causal is rather to be tcferred to the influence oE the cau- 
sal f »(-cotistruclion than vUi vena, as has been the ordinary way. 
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We return to the development of the subjunctive qualitative 
^//i^m- clause after PUutus. 

We have seen that by his time the construction had already 
had a considerable growth, along a line parallel with that of the 
qualitative ^n/-clausc. Both kinds of clauses arc freely used in 
early Latin after negative and indefinite antecedents. But neither 
of them appears in sentences of Category V., i. e., after antece- 
dents like is, id tanpiis, eo Ceinpore. and the like. The percep- 
tion of the possibility of a qualitative use of is and tl'.e had 
indeed begun to show itself; but the completing expression of 
the quality does not yet employ the y«/-clause. which is in such 
common use later (as in Cic, Att., 2, 24, 3 : Eumqiie in eo loco 
constituit, quo Bibuh coiisuH adspirare non iiccret). but the 
somewhat clumsier and more conscious «/-clause (still occa- 
sionally occurring later) : ^ 

In enm hacc revenil res locum, nt. quid consili 

Dem meo sodali super arnica, □esciam. Plaut., Bicch., 606-7. 



Ter., Haut., 359-60, 

Even where the consecutive-qualitative idea seems fairly ob- 
., the expression of it is not as in the later usage : — 

Hie verost, qui si occepcrit, 

Ludum iocumque dicet fuisse Ilium altetum, 

Praeut huius rabies quae dabit. Tcr., Eun,, 299-301. 

Ve should expect a subjunctive in place of dicet, whether with 
IF without an expressed qualitative is or ille in the main clause. 

(See also the ingcnium cut . . . siiadet of Ennius, cited on pp. 

210 and 213. which maybe a correct quotation of an archaic 

construction.) 

Similarly, the qualitative idea does not show itself by the 
lobjunctive, in clauses corresponding to facts, after a temporal 
intecedent (not negative or indefinite) ; or, if it does show itself, 
E is expressed by the conscious tale with an «/-ciause: — 
Nunc est protecto, inlerfici qnom perpcti ir 



Spero ego mihi quoque 
It tibi giatiam referam psti 



Plaul., Merc, 99S-9. 
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When, with the development of forms of expression, the lan- 
guage comes to express the quaUtative idea after i,t, etc., by the 
relative with the consecutive subjunctive, there will, of course, 
be no difference of fate between the ^«/-clause and the practi- 
cally identical ^«uw/-clause. Now this development of expres- 
sion actually took place somewhere between Terence and Cicero ; 
for when the literature reappears, after the melancholy gap of 
three quarters of a century, these constructions are in familiar 
and firmly fixed use. I may now quote again, then, the two 
sentences cited above as finding no parallel in Plautus's time. 
The first of the two is taken from Livy, for the sake of the cor- 
respondence of its phraseology with that of the second, but is 
entirely in the Ciceronian manner: — 



Oblilus iljqiie impeti palris consu- 
liimque edict! praeccps ad id certamen 
aRiIur, qno vinceret an vinccreiur haud 
niultum intsTBHaet (. . . a coniesi of ihe 
following kind . . .)■ L'v-, 8, 7, 8. 



In id sAFciiKim Romuli cccidit aetxs, 
quom iiui plena Graecia poeCarum et 
tnuf^icorum esset minorque fabulis nisi 
de vcleriljus rebus habeietnr fides (. . . 
an Age of ihe following kind . . .). Cic, 
Rep., 3, 10, iS. 

Here, then, is the fully developed qualitative gui-gti0m-cla\ise 
of Category V. 

I add two more passages, in Ciceronian syntax, though from 
later writers : — 

Propius Tocato quaestore "libamus" 
inquit " lovi liberaCori. Specta, iuvenis ; 
et omen quidem dei prohibeant ; celerum 
in ea tempora natus ta, qulbos lirmare 
animum expedlat consianiibus eiem- 
plis" Tac, Ann., 16,35. 

The second — a very instructive passage — occurs in Nep., 
Att., 8, I. I give the two readings between which the editors 
are divided (Cdd. i//«(/ ?wc) : — 

Seculom est illud tempns occiso I Sccutum est lllnd occiso Cacsarc, 
Caesare. qno res publiea penes Brutos quom res publica penc« Brutos vldere- 



Either construction is sound Latin, and the question which 
emendation shall be adopted turns wholly upon considerations 



of phraseology. The passage is therefore all the i 
trative for our purpose. 

The subjunctive qualitative construction with qui and gitom 
once springing up and coming into use, the contrast between 
it and the determinative construction will be more and more 
clearly felt, and a complete diflerentiation between the two will 
in time be established. Such a differentiation is exhibited, for 
the jwow-clauses, in the following (_ corresponding to Category V. 
of the last chapter) : — 

QuaUtattee giiotn-ctnuae [snbjun«- 



Ne tu, Eruci, Rccu<i.ilor esses ridiculus, 
si 1111b tcmporlbua natus esses, quom 
ab arairo aicesaebantur qui consules 
fiereni. Cic, Rose. Am. i8, 50. ( . . .1/ 
you had b/m Inyrn in the dajs when 
m/n letre summoned from the fhugh to 
thi considihif.) 

Quidnam homines pu tare tit, si tain 
occisus esset, qaom ilium in [aro spec- 
(ante papulo Romano g!adio loaecutus 
eaf Cic. PhU., a, t),![. {...i/hthod 
been killed at tlie time when ycu pur- 
sued kim in the Forum viilh a sward. ) 



Accepit enim agrum temporlbna 
ela, quom iacerent pretia ptaediorum 
{//egot the firm at a time when fricei 
were doton, — in haid times), Cic, 
Rose. Com,, 12, 33. 



Btundisio quae tibi epistulsc redditae 
nt sine mea, torn videlicet datae sunt, 
lOin ego rne non belle haberem. 
ic, All., 5, II, 7; {71VJV tvritlin. you 
uil understand, at a time 'when / via! 
not feeling ■will.) 



The subjunctive passages well illustrate the use of the new 
ijualitative apparatus to give the clmracter of the time at zohich 
the main act took place (through characterizing an antecedent 
eo tempore, turn, etc.), — or, briefly, to express the eharacterof \ 
the situation ; while the indicative passages illustrate the con- 
trasting use of the determinative apparatus, to instruct the 
reader what the time was at which the main act took place, — 
or, briefly, to date the main act. 

These subjunctive passages belong to Type B. of our sketch 
of the special functions of the qualitative y/ww-clause fpp, 
'53~S)- Now we found in that sketch that Type B. lies in 
the midst of the stream which flows without break from the 
lightest type of narrative clause at one end to the non-temporal 
qualitative clause (pure causal-adversative clause) at the other, 
everywhere sharply separated from the determinative clause, 
but in itself afl'ording no divisions, unless we fix our attention 
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upon points in the stream at a distance from one another. Into 
the midst of this stream, then, has entered, with the rise of 
sentences of Category V. (Type B.) the subjunctive qualitative 
construction. It is inevitable that, having once made this be- 
ginning, it should spread rapidly in both directions, — in the 
one direction through the strongly qualitative narrative clause 
(Type A.) to the weaker and still weaker narrative clause, until 
it stops at the firm boundary set up by the determinative 
clause; and, in the other direction, from the temporal quali- 
tative clause with causal-adversative bearing through clauses 
with stronger qualitative and weaker temporal force, until it 
reaches the wholly non-temporal (pure causal-adversative) quali- 
tative clause (Type C). The very fact that the feeling of all 
these clauses is in sharp opposition to that of the determinative 
clause would accelerate the spread of the qualitative mode 
through the whole non-determinative territory. 

As regards the rate of development of the subjunctive types 
of these clauses, we may perhaps hazard the suggestion that the 
development would be most rapid in the direction in which the 
qualitative idea gained at the expense of the temporal (pure 
causal-adversative clause), being perhaps hastened through that 
association of the causal-adversative idea with the subjunctive 
which had already been reached in the y«(-clauses; while it 
would last reach the lightest type of the narrative clause, in 
which the qualitative feeling is almost impalpable. Our collec- 
tion of examples in the next chapter appears to confirm this 
suggestion. 



In the last two paragraphs we have passed by the crisis of the 
investigation. But I desire to meet it more explicitly, and to 
point out precisely where the issue lies. 

It is my conviction that the subjunctive which we have seen 
in the last few examples is identical with that of the strongly 
qualitative narrative clause, and of its various products. The 
considerations in favor of this theory are several : — 

I. No natural barrier can exist between such a sentence as 
the last and an inverted type, like ^ttom iam iacerent pretia 
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^aediorum, agrum accepit, or, better still, 3 type like the 
fbUowing : — 



Qnom ioa amicitiae. Bocictatis, adfinilalii ageretiir, qnom ofHi 

LJslLmatioDia duci oonveulret, eo tempore lu iiou modu 11011 ad C. Ai 
W "Waxa aut ad L. Lucilium rcLtulisti, sed nc ipse quidcm Ic consutuisli. Cic, Qulj 
1 »6,53. 



A stay of proceedings at this point would be more remarkable 
I than a continuation. We may, then, rightly suppose qnom . . . 
conveniret in the last sentence to be a qualitative clause express- 
ing the character of eo tempore. In addition, it is but a step 
removed from the narrative form, and. further still, its contents 
are in opposition to those of the main verb. It is then at once 
temporal (incidentally placing eo tempore), qualitative, and ad- 
versative; and so exhibits the essentially identical nature of 
I the narrative, the full qualitative, and the causal- adversative 
I clauses. 

W. 2. A careful analysis of the idea of time has shown us that it 
has two distinct aspects. Now, if these two aspects exist, a lan- 
guage which developed a distinct modal means of expressing 
the latter, as we have seen the Latin express it in the last few 
examples, would not fail to carry the distinction throughout the 
whoie extent of the temporal clauses. Every time that a quali- 
tative subjunctive was used, the effect would be to mark off and 
accent the true and individual character of the determinative in- 
Fdicative; and the final result of such a continued process 01 
I accentuation would be that the indicative, once universal, would 
I be driven out of all qualitative clauses, whether strong or slight, 
I and be confined within true determinative ground. 

I add other considerations, which, though bearing more par- 
I ticularty upon the further development of the doctrine, are 
] conveniently given here. 

3. The theory has the merit of founding its explanations 
[ upon a cause which has been proved to exist. 

4. The theory, unHke those explanations, instead of postu- 
I lating a cause to suit the phenomena, as is the case with the 
^jQieories discussed on pp. 3 and 4 of Part I., contradicts no 

■oved fact in the language. 

11 
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5- The theory is not only consonant with the undeniable 

correspondences of function which we have already seen be- 
t\veen the ywowj-clause and the ^///-clause, but also, as will be 
seen in the next chapter, affords perfect working distinctions 
when we apply to qui and quoin alike the categories under 
which the ^///-constructions fell in the last chapter. I have, 
in fact, great confidence in the persuasive power of such an 
exhibit. 

6. The theory naturally accounts for the otherwise very 
remarkable correspondences of phraseology in the ^wi-clauses 
and the ywcw-clauses: ut qui and nt qiiom, ulpote qui and 
utpote qiiom, qiiippe qui and quippe qttom, praesertim qui and 
praeserlim qnom, — correspondences rendered all the more note- 
worthy by the fact that these introductory particles are not 
used with causal conjunctions other than quom. 

7, As will be seen presently, the theory explains (as no 
other theory has done) why, while quom develops a narrative, 
causal, and adversative subjunctive, the narrative particles post- 
quam, ubi, ut. and simul atque do not develop a subjunctive, 
nor the causal particles quoniatn, quando, quod, and quia, nor 
the adversative particle quamquam. 

If the theory is accepted for the narrative clause of strongly 
qualitative type, there can be no question of the extension 
of the mode, used with the same feeling, through other essen- 
tial clauses less and less strongly qualitative, yet far removed 
from determination; nor, in the other direction, can there be 
any doubt of the taking on of a stronger and stronger causal- 
adversative force, with an accompanying weakening, and finally 
a total disappearance, of the temporal force. The inevitable 
presence of a causal-adversative force in many such sentences 
is illustrated by the examples of phrases like in tali letnpcn; as 
wc saw them above, on p. 144 ; and the moment the temporal 
force oi quom is gone, the causal or adversative qualitative force 
is left in sole possession. 



L. 



Such an association of the causal-adversative idea with the 
subjunctive in essential quom-daases would lead to an invasion 
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of the territory of the non-essential ?«ij;«-claiises ; just as the 
association of the causal- adversative idea with the same mode 
in essential ^///-clauses led to an invasion of the territory of the 
non-essential jtt/-clauses, But, on the other hand, the qiialitor- 
live mode in non-essential ywowi- clauses, as in non-essential qui- 
clauses, was the indicative; and the speaker may therefore 
employ this form of qualitative expression, in the one clause as 
in the other, thereby conveying the causal -adversative idea 
without expressing it (the tacit causal-adversative clause). In 
a certain sense, then, it is a matter of indifference which mode 
shall be used in these clauses. 

A similar state of affairs would result in the qiiom-tum 
(= Hon modo sed rfww/). clauses. The associations pointed out 
in treating the original indicative construction would lead to 
an easy-going use of the apparatus without reference to its true 
original force, — a use which, in fact, even goes so far as to end 
in the employment of the quom without any verb at all. We 
are not surprised, then, to find that, though some of these 
clauses, in a strict analysis, belong to the «Jf«//*i7/ constructions, 
the indicative always maintains its footing. But. on the other 
hand, we are not surprised to see the idea of contrast, which 
is involved in the cumulative feeling of the combination, occa- 
sionally explicitly expressed by the subjunctive, just as it occa- 
sionally is in yK/-c!auses of corresponding force (see following 
chapter, p. 180). Here again, as in the non-essential qiiom- 
ciauses with necessary causal or adversative force, it is in a cer- 
tain sense a matter of indifference which mode shall be used. 

We have seen that the subjunctive in the y//fff/-constructions 
is due to the fact that quom is only a special form of qui; and 
we have found that the point of entrance of the mode was the 
clauses of Type D. (Category V, of the qui- i/Kcw-clauses in the 
next chapter), in which either quom, or quo. qua, or quibus 
might serve, without distinction, as the relative for a demon- 
strative antecedent is. Hie, etc., with dies, nox, tempus, etc., or a 
demonstrative antecedent turn. It is easily clear, then, why 
postquam, ubi, ut, and simul alque do not develop a regular 
subjunctive construction. They do not serve as relatives, inter- 
changeable with quo, qua, or quibus, for an id tempus, eo tempore, 
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etc. We do not find an eo tempore ubi, etc. ; though it is of 
course conceivable that, if the specific temporal relative gtiotn 
had never been struck out, a locative relative like ubi or ud 
might have settled down into the same meaning, and have de- 
veloped all the modal uses which we have found for qiiom. In 
no case, however, could postquam or simul atque have served as 
a strict relative for an expressed antecedent eo tempore. 

As for quoniam and guando, they might well have had the 
same history with the ywowz-clauses, if the development which 
we have seen had begun earlier. But by the time of Plautus 
the use of these particles as pure temporal relatives was largely 
passing away,' in favor of the special function of expressing 
cause or hindrance; and the rise of ,the subjunctive in Cate- 
gory V. consequently found no id tempus quoniam to work upon, 
and too rare an id tempus guando to lead to any result. 

As for quod, gnia, and quamquam, it is obvious that they were 
never temporal relatives. ^^| 

The Tenses in the Classical Qmobi-Constructions. 

In the determinative construction, any tense of the past* or 
the future may be used; for either an act viewed as going on, 
or an act viewed in summary, may serve to fix the time of an- 
other act. The present and present perfect, on the other hand, 
I can of course occur only in the generalizing clause, since the 
j temporal antecedents that express the present point of view, 
e. g,, mine and hoc tempore, are self-determining. 

It remains to speak of the uses of the tenses in the special 
developments of the qualitative ^wtww-const ructions. 

We found in early J^atin two kinds of indicative narrative 
y;^ow(-c!auses, — the aoristic type, in which the tense did not 

1 Even in Terence, a icmporal force cm hardly be delected in quoniam. while 
i/uanda temporal does not occur at all. Schmalz, Lateinische Grammalik (Syntax), 
55 266, 176. 

" The rule of thumb which one occasionally hears, that the subjunctive is always 
be used if Ihe tense is the Imperfect or pluperfect, must be condemned as both 
inreasoning and untrue. 
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intribute to express the state of affairs under which the main 
ilace; and the accessory type, in which the tense did 
contribate to express this idea. The latter, then, is, so far as 
early Latin succeeds in going, the situation-exhibiting clause. 
Now, the special function of that subjunctive ^«o?«-clause with 
fhich the metamorphosis of mode began is to exhibit the situa- 
ion (if, as in most cases, its antecedent were an co tnnpore or 
'tn, etc.) ; and it is also the special function of all the possi- 
:e shades of narrative clauses, and al! possible shades of non- 
'temporal qualitative causal or adversative clauses, to do the 
same thing, — to exhibit the nature of the situation. But a 
situation in the past is regularly expressed, whether in depend- 
ent or independent clauses, whether in the subjunctive or the 
indicative, by an imperfect or pluperfect, and a situation in the 
present by a present or a perfect. So, then, the metamorphosis 
of mode by which the qualitative narrative clause of classical 
Latin came about would operate upon the imperfect and plu- 
perfect indicatives, the tense of which already dealt with the 
state of affairs. As the qualitative mode came in, the qualita- 
tive tense would come with it; while the old habit of using the 
aorist after qnoin in rapid, situation-neglecting narration, would 
little by little die away. That it died slowly, we shall see in the 
tables of the next chapter. 

The settling-down of the subjunctive narrative clause upon 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses would of course leave all 
the field of rapid, point-by-point narration to the clauses with 
poslquam, iibi, iit, and simitl atqiie. But these particles would 
naturally also occasionally be used to introduce a situation ex- 
pressed by the imperfect or pluperfect. They kept, therefore, 
that range of tense which the subjunctive narrative ^/fc;«-clauses 
lost. And it is important to notice that, when used with the 
imperfect or pluperfect, such clauses, though they differ from 
the subjunctive ywoffi-clauscs, yet approach them. In so far as 
they have, like these clauses, the tenses which indicate states 
of affairs, they share in the feeling expressed by them. They 
differ in that the mode is not also qualitative, as well as the 
inse. The distinction between the two kinds of situation- 
ibiting clauses is, then, somewhat like the distinction be- 
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twcen the indicative causal clauses and the subjunctive causal 
clauses: the subjunctive ^«o»/-clausc fully expresses the idea 
which the imperfect or pluperfect indicative clause with pQSt- 
quam, etc., partially expresses; and the difference is so small 
that either clause is always convertible into the other- 



I have said that in the metamorphosis of the y«ff;«-ctauses 
the aoristic type died away little by little. To this statement 
there is one exception. Just as the phrase simiil atque is espe- 
cially suited to rapid (aoristic) narration, so guom primnm car- 
ries with it a natural aoristic feeling which preserves the old 
aoristic perfect indicative after the clauses with the simple 
qnom have gone over into the subjunctive. To the list 
postqiiam, simul atque, nbi, and ut. \ve must therefore add 
qacnt priminit. Yet even this connective does not wholly es- 
cape the influence of the simple quom clause; for the imper- 
fect subjunctive also occurs in the sense of " as soon as the 
condition of affaits was so and so," as in the passage from Caes., 
B. G., 2, 22. 

So much for the tenses of the ^vcm-clauses when they deal 
with the past. When they deal with the present the tenses will 
be those that express a present state of affairs (present and 
present perfect), or a remote act that now stands as a prece- 
dent (aorist). It must not be forgotten, however, that the sub- 
junctive, when it occurs in these clauses, is not qualitative, but 
causal, and has come in from the essentia! clauses. The pres- 
ent time, as in nunc quom, is self-explained, and the mode of 
the qualitative clause referring to it is therefore the indicative. 
Such an indicative clause, as we saw in No. 3 of this chapter 
and on p. 119 of Chapter III., constitutes the tacit causal- 
adversative construction. 

When the yj/fwi-clauses deal with the future, the tenses will 
be those that express a state of affairs in the future (future and 
future perfect). It seems at first sight a striking and unex- 
pected fact that the mode is regularly the indicative. But the 
^Ki-constructions will again serve us. They likewise habitually 
have the indicative in the future in corresponding examples, no 
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matter how clearly their contents may indicate character. The 
reason is that acts which lie in the future are not facts, like acts 
that lie in the past, but are expectations. When, therefore, such 
an act is presented in the form of a relative clause (supposing it 
not to be after a negative or indefinite antecedent), it has rather 
the feeling of an assuvtption than of an actual occurrence that 
can be used to exhibit character. With whatever feeling of 
confidence it is counted upon, it still remains an assumption ; 
and this mingled feeling of confidence and assumption (= if^ 
as I expect^ or if, as I intend) would express itself in the fact- 
assuming indicative. When, on the other hand, the subjunctive 
is used with qui or qiiomy as it occasionally is, the result is a 
less vivid future condition, as in the passage Rud. 966-67, 
cited on p. 82. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE QUI- AND OrOJf-CONSTRUCTIONS (contikued). 
WORKING CATEGORIES AND TABLES. 

We have learned that the presence of the subjunctive in the 
^wtfwi-constructions is due to that part of its nature which gtwm 
shares with gm'. while the rise of the narrative and causal- 
adversative uses is due to that part of the nature of guont which 
is peculiar to itself. When, then, we apply to qufm and ^iii 
alike, in the present chapter, the categories under which the 
y«/-constructions have fallen in Chapter III., we shall expect to 
find, by reason of the essential identity of gnom and ^h/, certain 
exact correspondences. But we shall also, by reason of the 
idiosyncrasies which the temporal relative possesses in all lan- 
guages, expect to find, in one of these common categories, 
points of departure for developments of the ^»t>w-constructions 
upon lines along which the y«i-construclions will not follow. 

Since the aim of the present chapter is mainly to apply to 
the ^Kffw-constructions the categories already fully illustrated 
for the ^Hj-constructions in Chapter III., only one or two ex- 
amples of ^/(/-clauses will be given, for either mode, under each 
heading. 

As in Chapter III., indicative constructions will be placed 
upon the left, subjunctive upon the right. 



I. The aeveloplng aubjunottvo qualitative (/ lll-ff ho ni-eonstruo- 
Uon after inde Quits antecedents. 



Examples of ffie nmteeetoptd i 



Bjeample.9 of : 



type flnallif 



origines. 



ti qulbna flaminum latent 
Varro, L. L., 7, 3, 90. 



Sunt qui dioant p 



'■J 
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^H 


^^" foit, 


^^^H 




^^^^1 


aJMri. 


^^^^1 


Plaul.. True, 380, 381. {Sarderrmii,. 


^^^H 


B. C. D. The true indLcalivc i» restored 




from A.) 


^^^^^^^M 


(Of course it ts possible thai a definile 


^^^^^^^^H 


conception was attached to quanJjm, in 


'^^^^^^^^H 


which case the example belongs under 


^^^^^^^H 


the sub-dhss of this category,) 


^^^1 


Eat quom complexione supcrseden- 


Fait tempna quom rura oolerent ^^^H 


dum aat, si res brevis est, ut facile 


homines, neque urbem lubereitL ^^^H 


memoria comptehendaiur ; est quom 


Varro. R. R., 3, ^^^1 


exornatio praetermillendi aat, si parum 


. ^H 


locuplM ad amplificandum et exornan- 


^H 


cfumreavideturtsse. Cornific, i, 19,30. 




Est eii.-im quom vis eiirinsccus incita 
Incidlt iti gravidim maturo fulmine 


^^1 


^^H 


^K* nubem. 


^^H 


^^B sciS-e. 


^H 


^^H The same back-eddy, due to the association of the subjunctive ^^H 


^^Kfter general antecedents with the idea of indefiniteness, is ^^H 


^^■bund in the ^ww-cUuses as in the ^//i-clauses: ^^H 


^H ^H 


^^^ 5flk« inMtaHre after antteedetita 


The subjunctive after anteeedents ^^| 


tnatflnltflu expressed, but de- 


iiidefliiltelg expressed and ran- ^^H 


finUelu noHcelvcd. 


^^M 


Duo nnnt irles, qaae poasimt Iocs re 


Duo Bunt tempora quibua no- ^^H 


homines in amplissimo gradu dignitatis. 


siroium civium spectentur iudicia de ^^H 


una imperalotis, altera otalotis boni. 


nobis, unutn honoris, alterum saluti.s ^^H 


Cia. Hur., 14, 30. 


Cic, Vat., 4, ^H 




Ac futt antca tempua. quom Ger- ^^^| 




manos Galli virtuteauperarent. Caes., ^^^| 


T&gabautur gI libi victu fero vitam 


B. G.. 6, 34. '• Similariy Cic, De Or. ^^1 


piopagabant, nee ratione animi quic- 


^M 


quant, !icd pleraque viribiis corporis ad- 




ministiabant. Cic, Minv.. 1, 3, 2. 


^1 


Sed incidunt aaepe tempora. 


Sed Incidunt. ut supra dixi, aaepe ^^M 


quom ea, quae maiime videnlur digna 


causae, quom repugnare utililas hone- ^^H 




siati vldeatur, ut animadvcncndum sit, ^^H 




repugneinc plane an possit Cum hone- ^^H 


que conliaria, CLc. Off., i. 10, 31. 


state coniungi. Cic, Off., 3, i:, 50. ^^^| 



i;o 
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(Thia example is, in itaelf alone, a s 
cient defence of the indicalivc in . 
fUi run audiHl (Ibid. l, 14, 84), citei: 
p. til ; for inciduHi timpora quom ii 
vague a phiase as sunt qm). 



IT. Tbe cauaal'advetBative ^Mt-^gKom-couatructloti after seU- 
defiuluE antecedenta {i. •., Id □oa-ttsseutlal clanses). 

We have found (on pp. 156 jey.) that the rise of the causal- 
adversative subjunctive with qiiom takes place at a later point 
of the common development of the y«/-^«fw-const ructions 
(namely the point corresponding to Category V. of Chapter 
III.) than does the causal-adversative subjunctive with qui. 
Since, then, we are now dealing more especially with quom, 
the treatment of Category II. will necessarily be postponed 
until after that of Category V. 




III. The clasBlfying 9Ui-<^om-coilBtTnctioii, 



Habes tolum rei pubtkae 
qnidem tum erat, (juom 
dabam. Cic, ad Brut., i, 11 



Numquam ilium nc minima quidem re 
offendi, qnod qnidem BenBerim. Cic. 
Lad . 37. 103. 

Nam M. Druaum tuum magnum avun- 
cutum, gravem oratorem, ila dumtazat 
qnom derepulilicadiceret. . . - Cic, 

' Brul., 62,222. 



L 



I have found no example of the indicative with quom restrict- 
ive (in Cic, Fam., 7, 28, 1, quom quideni Iiaec nrbs occurs, but 
without a verb), nor is the example of the subjunctive here 
cited entirely satisfactory. The construction, but for the re- 
strictive feeling, would, to be sure, naturally be the generalizing 
indicative, as shown under Category VIII. But it will also 
appear, under that category, that the presence of the idea 
which is ordinarily associated with the subjunctive occa.sionally 
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brings about the use of that mode even in generalizing clauses 
(p. 232). 



IV. Tb« loosely attached (added or Iiuerted) qoalltative gtti- 
guom-olause (Indicative) versus the closely attached qualitative 
or causal -adversative Q((i-(^uo»(-olauae (subjunctive). 

For the same reason as in the case of Category 11., the pre- 
sent category must be postponed to its proper place in c 
tion with Category V. 



V. DeteTinluatlve (ladioatiTB) 711 ( -91(0 m-ol ana es 7er8afl quali- 
tative ( subjuuctive) clauses, v^itbout or vfltb cauaal-adveraatlve 
bearing. 

In the present category we reach, for the ^w^w-constructions, 
the most important passage of our investigation. For the 
category deals with the qualitative-consecutive phraseology, 
is gut, ille qui, etc., — a form of expression which, if our con- 
clusions are correct, first made its appearance somewhere in 
the time between Terence and Cicero, and, leading to a clear 
differentiation between the determinative idea and the qualita- 
tive idea, inevitably brought about the separation of clauses 
with id tempus quo, id tanpus quom} co tempore quo. eo tempore 
quom, turn quom, and the like, into determinative indicative 
temporal clauses on the one hand, and qualitative subjunctive 
temporal clauses on the other; and, as a natural consequence, 
the eventual spread of the qualitative mode from the latter 
clauses through the closely related narrative and non-temporal 
(causal -adversative) yvcw-clauses. 

As we follow the arrangement of Category V. of the qui- 



' It must not be Bupposed that ^10 neeiJs frequently lo occur, aa well as fiitm, 
with phrases like id lemfus, in order that ihc subjunctive construction should be ex- 
tended 10 the latter. Qafin was to the Roman ear as full and obvious a iclative 
as fuo, and whatever feeling grew up in regard to the relative would take effect as 
directly upon gucm as upon ^uo, or qua, or qaibui. 
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clauses in Chapter III. (p. 135), the ^woOT-constructions first 
presented to us belong to Type B of Chapter IV. (p. 152), 
which 13 as follows : — 



The Incidentally Determinative Qualitative Quom- 
Clause, with Pronominal Antecedent tn, lUe, or Turn, 

EXPRESSED OR CLEARLY FELT. 

Carrying out the scheme used for the gui-clauses, we print 
examples of determinative clauses on the left. And, as before, 
it must be borne in mind that the speaker's choice between the 
determinative clause and the qualitative clause is, in most cases, 
purely one of emphasis upon the one or the other possible aspect 
of a given act. The mention of the act may be made in order 
to show w/iat sort of a person, etc.. is in mind, or in order to 
show ivlio the person is who is in mind.^ Both ideas cannot be 
expressed by a single verb in a single mode; and the speaker 
must therefore utter the one which is uppermost in his mind, 
and leave the other unuttered. 

A. — Without Causal-Adversative Bearing. 



{eaeplalnina tfliat man, uriutt 
thlnot or ivliat time the epealitr 
or writer has In nafiid). 



Clattaes prlmarilv QuaHtatlre |f>v 
I>IalHfH0 what kind of a vnan, 
ui/ia( hlnA of a thing, icAat 
kind of a time that Im tt-hieh 
the Breaker or writer baa in 

Eo tempore quo hsec Canuati age- In ea tempora natus es, qnlboB 
baatur, Venusiam ad consiiIcTn ad qual- lirmuc animum expediat consUiitibuB 



tuor milii cl (luingenli ptdite 


equiteaquc. 


exemplia. Tac, Ann., 16. 35. (Year 


qui sparsi fiiga per agios fucrant, per- 


lei has/alUn uf<on timea ol the follow- 


»en«e. Livy, iz. S4. i. 




ing cbaraotei . . .) 


Fueral Ule annus iam ir 


te publica. 


Dictalote hsbenle cnmiria Cicsare 


iudices, qaom in magno in 


o(u et mul- 


consules creantur luliua Caesar el P. 


torum Cimore intenlus [eat] 


arcus in me 


Serviliusj fa enim erat annUE, quo per 


unum. Cic, Sesl., 7. '5- 




leges ei consulem fieri liceiet Caes., 
B.C.,3. n. 

Secutum est illad tempos ocdsn 


Scculum Ulud tempiu est, quom 


me ad rompeium prolkiac 


sive pudor 


Caesaie. quo res publics penea Brutos 


• So qui (enitant and fu 


(iHstnt in Cic, Tusc, I. 9, 18: Sunt qui nullum 


oenseant fieri dUcessum. 


. . Qol dis 


edere animum ceuaent, alii Etatim dissi- 
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Tlderetnr esse. Nep.. A«.. 8, t. (Edi- 
tors ire divided between illnd Icmfus que 
and illad quom, eitlier of whjcli would 
serve our purpose ) 

Accepit cnim agrum temporlbua els, 
quom iacerent prelia ptacdiorum ; qui 
ager neque villim habujl nequc ex ull.t 
parie fuii culius; qui nunc tnullo pluris 
est quam tunc fuit ; neque id est mirum. 
Cic, Kosc. Am., is, 33. 

Brundisio quae lib! epistoUe redditae 
sunt sitie mca, turn videlicet datae sunt, 
quom egomenunbclic liaberem. Cic, 
Alt., 5, II, 7. (. . . viert written, you 
mait uiidertlaud, at a time nrhen I was 
net feeling viell.) 

Beneficia ex sua vi, ex lempoic, ei 
animo eiua, qui fecit, ex casu conside- 



Ne tu, Eruci, accusator esses ridiculus, 
»i llUs tempotibua nalus esses, quom 
ab arairr) arcessebaiitur qui consules 
lierent. Cic, Rose. Am., iS, 50. 



P, Clodiui 



nsilio interfectum 
esse dixisli. Quidnam homines putarcnl, 
si torn occisuE esset, quom tu illutn in 
foro speclinte populo Romano gladio 
tiuecutuB BB ? Cic., Phil., a, 9, 21. 

Sed haec Crassi quom edita oratio 
est, quani le sjepe Icgisse certo scio, 
qualluor el Inginta turn babcbat annos. 
Cic, Brut., 43, 161, 



lariasit 



la V. quae 
a, (acilia ; 



iturhocr 
difficiiia 



1 (als^ 



qua- 



dam exornallonc honestcntur; ex tem- 
paro autem, si tum, quom iudigere- 
maa, quom ceteti non posBent aut 
nollent npitulan ; si tum, quom tpcs 
deserulsaet Cic-, Inv., 2, 3S, iza. 
(. , . aceorjing ij the clicumstauceB : 
'/• c- e-i 3t o time of ueed, if at a time 
of hopeleeauDBa, etc.) 

Eodem tempore prlctor Antonius 
denariis III aestimavit, post meBBcm, 
aumma in vllitate, quom aratores 
frumentum daie gratis mallent Cic, 
Verr., 2, 92. 21;. (Tlic ^oiw-clause. like 
the two phrases with prepositions, «■ 
picases ihi tharacUr e/lAt aluatien.) 



When, as in the last four subjunctive examples, the antece- 
dent of quom is an ablative of time, or the like, belonging to 
the main act, so that the qualitative clause gives the character 
of the time at which that act took place, we may define the force 
of the clause as follows: the subjunctive qnom-c/ause expresses 
the character of the situation. It will be observed that, thus far, 
the situation does not stand to the main act in any relation of 
harmony or opposition. 

The subjunctive examples now cited will be granted to be 
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clearly qualitative; and they suffice for the development of my 
argument. I wish to add, however, a number of suggestive 
cases which 1 should class under this head, though an objector 
might claim for some of them a subtle oratio obliqua, for others 
a shade of causal meaning. 



Secutum lllud. tompaa est, quom 
me ad Pompeium ptoficisci sivc pudor 
meus ooeglt sive officium sive (ortuna. 
Cic., Fun., II, 27,4- 



Qaam potea recordaii in vita intuxisse 
tibi dlBm laetiareni quam quom expiato 
foro. dissipalo concursu impiorum. prin- 
dpibua scelcris poena adfcclis, urbe in- 
cendio ec caedjs melu libcratil te domum 
reoeplBH? Cic, Phil., 1, I2. 31. 



Tertius est annus ,x. vlnlis can«c* 
cutus, quom idem esaent iiec alios 
subrogarc Toluiasent. In hoc slalu rci 
publicac, (juem dixi lam saepc non posse 

ordines civitalis aequabilia, erat penes 
principes Iota res publics, praepositis 
decern viris nobllissimis, non oppositis 
Iribunis pt., nultis aliis adiunctis magi- 
stralibus, nan provocatione ad populom 
conira nenem el verbera relicla. (Cic, 
R=P'. s. 37. 61- ( Then /Mmotd Iht third 
yiar of the decemviratt. the chtmoter 
of itMcIi ivas aa follow* ... It is 
interesting to see how Ihis idea of the 
iharacler pf tht silualian is summed up 

by means of in hoc statu rri f«hl,<f,e-\ 

Quorum non nulli ctiam lllum diem 
memoria lenebanl, quom ilia eadcm 
Diana Segestam Kartfiagine revecla vic- 
toriam populi Romani reditu suo utiu- 
Uasaet. Quam dissimilis hie dies illi 
letupori videbaturl turn iraperator po- 
puli Romani, vir clarissinius, decs patrios 
reportabal Segcstanis, exutbehoslium te- 
cupetalos ; nunc ex uibc sociorum praetor 
eiusdem populi tutpissimus atque impu- 
rissimus eosdem illos deos nelario scelere 
auferebat. Cic. Verr., 4, 35. 77- 



In the la-st subjunctive example, the fact cited is cited not primarily for 
the sake of making the hearers understand what day is in the speaker's 
mind, but for the sake of making them feel what kind of a day — how 
glorious a day — that day was which was in the speaker's mind. 

It is worth noticing, also, that the qualitative character of the clause is 
reinforced by the independent illustrative statements that follow, explain- 
ing in full the qualitative dissimilis. 
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Inlerea dnm ru abcs. qui dies Ille eon- 


Numcrandus est lUa anuos dent que in 


Icgac tui fuit, guom illud quod venerari 


re publics, quom obmatuisaet sena- 


scilebis bustum in foru evertlt? Cic, 




Pliil., i, 42, 107. 


boni, vis lalrocinii veslri lola urbe voll- 




taret ncquc civis unus tx civiiaie, aed 




ipsa civitas tuo ct Cabinii sceleri (uroti- 




quecesBiasBt? Cic, I'is., 11, 26. 


praedaram ilUm percursatianem 


Ponite igilur anle ocuios. patrea con- 


tuam mense Aprili atque Maici, turn. 


scripti, mtoeram Ulam quidem et fle- 


qaom eliam Capuam colomam deducere 


bilem Bpeciem, scd ad incitandos nos- 


conatus ea ! Cic. Pliil.. 3, 39. 100. 


iros atiimoanccessariam: noctumumlm- 


acerbam mihi, iudiccs, mcmoriam 


petum in urbem Asiae darissimam. 


temparis lUiua ct looi, qnom hie 


lamptlouem armatotum in Trebonii 


in me incidit, quom COmplezuB est 


domum, quom miser ille priua lalronum 




gla(ii(« vldetet, quam quae res esset 


macrore potuit 1 rem ciim audilu crude- 


audisset. Cic, Phil,, 11, i?. 


Icm tumvisu ncfatiam 1 rcliquoa omnis 








non recedens Thessalonicam me in quae- 




storiumquc perduxltl Cic, Plane, 41, 
99- 

Recordate tempos Illud, quom 




Reoordare, quaeso, Dolabella, oon- 


paler Curio maerens lacebat in lecto. 


■CQftum Ulum theatri, qnom omnes 


Cic, Phil., 2, 18. 45. 


earum lerum obliti, propter quns fuerant 








novo memoriam veieris dfloris abiecisse. 




Cic. Phil.. 1,11,31. 


Slemlnl qaom mihi dcsipcrc vlde- 


Meministl quidem, sub quadam ar- 


baio, quod cum istis potius vivcrea 


bocc minimum umbrae spargenle quom 


quam nobiscum. Cic, Fim., 7, 18, :. 






asset asperrimus locus, . . . Sen,, Ben, 


^^ 


S. "4. I. 



As in the ^?«<onstructions we found that qualitative clauses 
inust often chance to be used in sentences in which they had a 
causal or adversative bearing upon the main clause, so the 
qualitative i^iiom-claiisc cannot escape the intrusion of the 
causal adversative idea, as in the examples to the right below. 
In such a case we may define the clause as expressing the cltar- 
acter of the situation, with incidental causal or adversative bear- 
ing upon the main act. 

The act of the determinative clause likewise often has a neces- 
sary causal or adversative relation to the main act; but with the 
important difference, that this form of the relative clause grara- 



sary causal 
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matically dispenses with, and only in spite of itself suggests, the 
idea of character, on which idea the notion of a causal or ad- 
versative relation between two acts must necessarily be based. 



B. With iKCioiiNXAi. Causal-Adversative Gearing. 



Clauses iirlmartlu dttermlnaHae. 

Altfr eOB. qui ro9 omiiis [qui popu- 
lum Romanum] viia privare oonati 
aunt, qni delcre imperium. qui popuU 



in putit oponere. Cic, Cat., 4, 4, 7. 



A quo enim genere, iudices, ego nur 
quam timui, quoni in ilia cei public: 
tcmpestale versareii Ulud erat hom 
num genus horribile el perltmEScenilui 






s pos 



ci teoebaut, at ab eis membra citius 
divcMi Bc distrabi posae diccres. Cic, 

Civis erat eipulsus 1«, qui rempubli- 

bonis defenderat. Cic, Sest,, 24,54. 



Felic 



a.felici 



die; 



Bseoula, quae quondam sub regibus 



Videnmt u 



■.3.31= 



Neque UlluB diei memoriam perhi 
rescii, quo auaua est obrutua vino, 
unguentis oblitus, nudus |;emcnlcm popu> 
lum Romanum ad servitulem cohorlari ? 
Cic, Phil.. 13. 15.31. 

Reducli exsules Byzantium coode- 
mnati turn, qnom indemnali cives e cl- 
vitatG aiolebaiitur. Cic, Sesl., 26, 56. 
{At the very Hate al -jBhicA ■ . .) 



L: 



k optimum te puts- 



Clatuea prfmnWIv ttuaUtaUve- 

^fa11datum luum curabo diligenter : 
scd homo acuius ei mandaiii potisEimum, 
cul expedlret illud venire quam plu- 
rimo, Cic. Fam., 7. 1, t. (Tl 
iniludti the following idea ; Thf 
wham you irlritrd fer your eemini- 
nwi eai for irbose interest it « 



Earn compleiu!! est cauEam. quae 
esBet senaiui. quae populo, quae cunc- 
lae Italiae, qnae dis hominibuique gra- 
lissima. Cic, Phil,. 5. 16.44- (Theaen- 
icnce includts Ihc following idea : Hit 
cause vihuh ic rmhrattd was one that 
waa in higb favor viiih the senate, 
etc) 

Petunias profundunt in eas rea. 
quorum memoriam aut brcvcm aut nul- 
lam omnino aint relicturl . . . Cic, 
Off., 2, 16. 55. (The sentence ineluda 
the following idea : The Ihingi Bti whkh 
Ihey lavish their mmiey are thillGi of 

'wblcb ■ . ■ ) 



Ergo Ms inslittitis provinciae iaia 
turn quom bello sociorum tola Italia 
aiderat. homo non accrrimus nee lortis- 
simus. C. Norbanus in summo olio (uit. 
Cic, Verr., j. 4. S. (IncMts the idea of 
the iharaittr 0/ the time : the time at vfkiih 
Nrvhanus was in _^reat security tvus One 
at whicb all Italy was ablaze.) 

C. Caesar adulescens, paene potins 
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puFT, tncredibili ac divine quadam mente 
atque virlute, qnom maxliiie furor 
aideret Antonii qunmcjue eius a Brun- 
disia crudclis el pestifer icdilus timcre- 
tur . . . ficmiasimum exercitum ex invicto 
geiierc veteriiioium militum comparavil 
patrimoniumquesuumeffudil. Cic. Phil., 
3. 2, 3. {^1 a lime of such a chaiao- 
ter aa thla, Caaar raised an army . . . ) 
Quod cnim Icmpus ciit unc|uam quooi 
veslrorum in noi bcneliciorum metnoria 
ac fama mariatur, qui lllo ipso tsm- 
pore. quom vi, fcrro, mem, loinis ob- 
sesai tenflromliil, Aon muliopost diacea- 



buit me quidcm dissent iente, funeri 
tj^ianni. si lllud funus fuit, scclcralis 
praefuiiti. Cic, Ptiil., 2, 3, 6. [Al Iht 

Quod si tarn, quom res publica vim 
V. severttaicm daaidorabat, vici naiu- 
nm CI tarn vehcmens [ui <iuam cogebar, 
non quaro volebam. . . . Cic, Mur., 3,6. 

Atqueille ao tampore paruil, quom 
paiere senalui ncccsse erat; vos tunc 
jiaruistis, quom parult nemo, qu 
luic. Cic. Lig.. 7, io. [Tunc quom 
and eo tempore quom art the lame 
thins TBith ^° tempore quo. Compare 



le folk 



;ing: 



Eodem quo repulana est die in 

comilio pila lusit. Sen., Ep. Mor., 104, 
33. ( 0,1 the very day an which . . . ) 

Id erat (onnfcloloaiBsiiiiuin bosci, 

pentE aciein exsutgcntem, aoctam numero 
oernebant. Liv., S, 8. 13 

Tunc Hesse decuit, quom adempta 
aunt nobis arm a, incensac naves, iuler- 
dictum externis bellis. IJv., 30, 44. -j. 
(That uuj the limt If laeep, when . . . ) 

Quodst fuit in te publica lempus ul- 

torilas et oratio, ttui profeclo fuii. quom 
patrocinium pacis exoluaum est. Cic, 
Brut., 1, S. 

Quamqaam qui umquam aut ludi aut 
dies laetiores fueruiic quam quom in sin- 
gulis versibus populus Roniaims maximo 
clamare ct plausu Druti memoiiani pio- 
aequabatuj? Cic, Phil., 10, 4, 8. 

O praeclaram illam eloquentiam 
luam, quom os nudui eontiouatus 1 
Cic, Phil.. 3, 34, 86. 



Cic, Post Red., z, 3. {At the very limt 
of youi greateat danger. Note, too, 
how exactly quom leneremini and the un- 
doubtedly consecutive quom tenercmini 
correspond.) 

lucunda mihi eius oratio fuit, quom 



deal 






isden 



baberes cotidie, mihi narraret Cic, 

Maximum autem (uit lUustre quom 

Pelopannesuni exercilum duxlBset ad- 

versus Laccdaemonios haberetque cul- 

legas duos, quorum alter erat Peiopidas, 

fortis ac slrcnuus. Ncp., Epam., 7,3. 

Atque id minus mirum fottasse tum, 

om eaaet incertus ex it us eC anceps 

tortuna belli. Cic, Marc, 5, 15. 



Itaque in eadem isia Appia via quom 
.. .latissimum equitem Romanum P. Clo- 
dins M. Papirium ocoldiaset, non fuit 
illud faciuua puniendum^ Cic, Mil., 
7. .8. 

O quails tacies ct quail digna tabella 

Quom Gaelula ducem portaret bel' 

lua luscutn. Juv., 10, 157-8. 



Our examples have already shown us what functions the 
subjunctive ^;/i>M-clause of the character of the situation must 
necessarily assume in the free play of linguistic expression- 
Such a clause, when employed in the progress of a narration, 
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becomes at once the ordinary narrative clause. Further, the 
character of a bituation and the act performed in that situation 
stand in a necessary relation of cause or hindrance, and that 
relation cannot fail to be fult by both speaker and hearer. We 
have, then, in the subjunctive clauses a narrative type and a 
causal-adversative type, closely connected with a type in which 
there is an expressed pronominal antecedent. This state of 
affairs is no more marvellous than was the corresponding state 
of affairs with the indicative in Plautine Latin or in Greek, or 
than is the corresponding state of affairs with the indicative 
in English or German or French or Italian, 

The most convincing argument for the soundness of this iden- 
tification would be to print a large number of examples so ar- 
ranged as to show, by hardly perceptible gradations, the spread 
of the qualitative mode in either direction, from its ingress as 
we saw it Just now in the first examples under this category (as 
in turn datae sunt qiiom ego me non belle haberem'), through the 
already existing causal-adversative ^//owi-const ructions (indica- 
tive) of Early Latin on the one hand, and the already existing 
narrative ^/wwi-constructions (indicative) on the other. But, 
in the lack of space, a brief series, arranged to exhibit stadia 
not too far apart, must suffice. 

In strictness, what we have now to illustrate is not the genesis 
of the causal-adversative ^wtiw-clause, or of the narrative quom- 
clause (that has been illustrated before, for the old indicative 
clauses, in the preceding chapter), but simply the spread of the 
qualitative subjunctive from one clause to another closely re- 
sembling it, and then to another, etc. Yet the same series of 
examples that illustrates the passage of the mode will also 
illustrate the conversion of the function of the clause; and our 
headings will accordingly represent this larger aspect' 

As both developments proceed from the same starting-point, 
we place the same example at the head of both, 

I As has been already said, it is possible that the causal -adversative subjunctive 
puf'-clauscs may have exercised an influence to bring about a change o( mode in 
the old causal-ad vers alive indicative ^Mwi-clausei. Uut the change must in anjr 
casE have taken place, even if this influence had not existed; and our sketch nay 
therefore leave ii out of the account. 
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HE Passage of the Full Temporal Qualitative Quom- 

CLAUSE into THE PURE CaUSAL-AdvERSATIVE Quom- 
Clause (_Type C. of p. 152). 

Ill Id Baecnlnm Romuli cecidit aeiis. quom iam plena Griccia. poetatum et 
musicorum BBset tninorque fibulis nisi de veieribus rebus liaberetnr fides. Cic, 
Rep., 2, 10, i3. \FiU upati a time when. . . . Pure qualitative clause.) 

Quom iiu' amicitiie. socieiatis, adfiniiatis ageretui, quom ofHcii Tationcm 
atque eiii>iiinatiani'< duci oonveniret, eo tempore tu non mode non ad C. Aqui- 
lium aut ad L. Lucllium rctlulisti, sed ne ipac quidcoi te consulujsti. Cic, Quinct., 
16.53. (At a time whan . . ., at that time. . . . Fully temporal, fully qualita- 
tiTt, and clcaily adversalive.) 

Noi aulem tum, quom maxicne consilio nostra subvenire communi ealuti opor- 
teret. in senaium non vacabamur. Cic, Ftiil., ;, 1, I. (Differ? from the last only 
Id phraseology.) 

Iiaque quom ccicri con.iularcs Irent, redlrent, in setitcniia mansi. Cic, Phil., 
'r35i^9' (Temporal idea somewhat paler, and the adversative idea correspondingly 

El tu apud patres conscriplos contra me dicere ausus es, quom ab hoc ordine 
egn conservator essem, lu hostis rei publicae IndicatUB? Cic, Phil., i, 11, 51. 
(Temporal idea now very faini, adversative bearing of the situation very strong.') 

Qua re quom crudelissimi Faeni iadioatl ftint In haste, quid in cive de Dola- 
bella iudicandum est! Cic, Pliil., Il, 4, 9. (Temporal idea has disappeared, leav- 
ing the idea of the adversative bearing of the situation in Cull possession.) 

Il is an instructive fact that the English whtn will translate ^uom in 
every one of these examples, and, with its context in each case, will 
illustrate, in exactly the same ivay, that genesis of the adversative indica- 
tive ^'Wffi-clause of Early Latin which we sketched in the last chapter. 

At the extreme development in this direction, we find that, 
while a causal-adversative function has been gained, nothing 
remains of the original force of the clause except the idea of 
t/ie character of the situation. Having reference, then, both to 
genesis and to function, we might name the clause the expression 
of the character of the situation, with causal or adversative bear- 



1 Compare the adversative use of the Italian allorcAt and the French 
in narration, as in the following ; — 

Pour eicuser leur conduite, ces fuyards ont declare qu'on les avail mer 
perte ceitaine. alors que lear eReclJE ^tail intact et qu'ils ^laient sans t 
qa'ils avaicnt manqu^ de cartouches, ators qu'ils n'avaienl pas fail usage, je I'i 
constate moi-mcme, de celles donl ils ilaient encore pourvus; qu'il 
trahis par leurs chefs, etc. Proclamation of General Trochu, Paris, Sept. 20, 1870, 
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ing, and might often conveniently use 3 corresponding plir 

in translating, as in the following: 

Quae quom ita slut, Ciiilini. perge quo coepisti, ^ ■nch being the aiti 
tlon (Uiis beiBg the case, uader tbeae circumstancea), Catiline, go on « 
your plan. Cic, Cic, I, 5, 10.1 



The association of the causal- adversative idea with the sub-^ 
junctive y«i'w/-clau5e having once been formed, the clause will 
naturally be used with varying shades offeree, as follows: 

(a) The adversative idea, i/iough it be reduced to an idea ef^ 
mere contrast, will take the subjunctive. ■ 

;lingentos e quite*' 



t V. n 






nerus, qnom ipsi no 
ttabereut. Cies., B. G., 4, u. {Q,iem = vihiU.] 

Ilaec in Hispania quoigue secunda acatale Punjci b«1U gcsla, qaom in Italia 
paulum intervalli dadibus Uomaiiis sailers cunctatio Fabii feoiBBet Liv.. i:, IJ, 1. 
( Quam = vihilt. The idea of contrast is here reduced to its lowest terms, that of 

De Antonio jam antei tibi scrips! non esse eum a me conventum : vcnit eoim 
Misenum, quom ego essem in Pompciano. Cic, Att., 10, 1, i (= ego antem eram 

in PomfiiaHa). 

(b) The idea of contrast involved in the cumulative idea of 
the quom-tum construction^ leads to the frequent use of the sub'- 

juttctive (" partitive" clause). 

The reason of the persistence of the indicative constructiol 
beside the new mode has been shown on p. 163. 



L 



^ It should be observed that, although the causal-adveraalivc relation often exists 
between the fact stated in the determinative clause and the fact stated in the main 
clause, yet an association could never grow up between the indicative and the 
causal-adversative idea. That idea, as was said above, is founded on the necessary 
relation between the character ef tkt situalion and the main act. The character of 
the situation is precisely what is intended to be expressed by the subjunctive; 
while the determinative indicative is intended to express something quite different. 
Furthermore, the association of the causal -adversative idea with the subjunctive 
mode is facilitated by the fact that, at the extreme, the temporal force entirely dis- 
appears from the word quom: whereas in the determinative clause, the very office 
of which is to determine a temporal antecedent, the temporal force of gtiam not 
only always remains unimpaired, but is always the main thing. 

* Compare the English viiilr . ... yet ttiti mart, and the following (Wi-clause : 
Qnt iam ante inimico in nos animo fnlsaet^ multo eraviit* hoc dolt 
Caes , B. G., 5, 4, 4. 



] 
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Subjunetlre. 
Nam quom te a pucritia 



amavi dl- 

tiii pluribus 



1 quom te sempi 
lezique . . . , lum paii 

bencficiis vel defensus Cri; 
I btu vd omatus secundis 

!t esgt debeo. Cic, Fam , 15, 7, 






dllezerim 

scmpei amplissimum es9i 
ludicaria, lum hoc ve 

populi Romani de te iudi 
vehemenliusque diligo. 



(o) As in the case of tlie qm-cans/mctions, the causal-adversa- 
mHve idea is a free lance, and may at any time bring about the 
ttijunctivc, even where the determinalive idea is a.'so strong. 

a autem eo tempOT* auguratimi petere, quom in Italia C. Curio non 
Cic, Pliil., 2, 2,4. 

Tnin est condemnaius, quom euot iudcx quaesiionis. Cic, Clu., 33, 89. 
Magni honores habiti Cn. Pompeio, quom esaet aduluceii*, et quidem iure. 
., Phil., 5, 16, 43. 



The Passage of the Full Temporal Qualitative Quom- 
- Clause into the Narrative 0«o(»-Clause. iType A of 
p. 152). 

In Id BaBOulum Romuli cccidit aetas, qaom iam plena Ciaeeia poetarum et 
IBnilciirum e^set minorque fabulis nisi dc veleribu^ rebus haberetur fides. Cic, 
Rep., a, 10, 18. [C'uinc^d lo /nil upon a lime of Om foUowiug kind. . . . Pure 
qualitative clause, without cxusal or adversative bearing.) 

Kam quom hie Sex. Koscius esiet Ameriae, T. autem isle Roscius Romae : 
quom hie fillus adslduus in praedtis eaaet quomque se voluntate patris rei 
familiari viiaeque rusticae dedlaaet, iste auteni frequcns Rotnne sBSet. occiditur 
ad balneas Pallacinaa rediens a cena Sex. Rosciua. Cic, Rose. Am., 7, 18- (The 
Mtne feeling of the ciiaracier of the flituiiion is shown in a different construction 
and phraseology in the following: 

Hoo statn tertun in Hispania, P. Sdpio in provindim venit. Liv., :2, 12, i,j 

As it chances, the character of the situation in the preceding 
examples is not in any relation of cause or hindrance to the fact 
stated in the main verb. Such an absence of relation is, how- 
ever, in the nature of things the exception. The examples im- 
mediately following illustrate the commoner type of narrative 
clause, in which a relation exists: 




Crotoniatae quondam, quom floreTent omnibus copiit et in Italia cum pritnis 
beati nmneiorentUT, teinplum lunonis, quod religiosiMlme colebant, egiegiii 
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picluris lacupkure voluemnt; itaquc Heracteoten Zcuiln, qui turn longe celecls 
eicellere picloribus cxUlimabatur. magno pretio condnctum adiiibuerunl. Cic, 
Inv., 3, I, I. (At a time of the following kind. . . . Character of the situa.- 
lioD, in a nairalive form, and, as il happens, wilh causal beating.) 

Is, quom senlcntia scnaiua inclioaret ad paccm cum Pyrrho (ocdusque facien- 
dum, non dubitavit dicere iila, quae versibus pctsecutus esl Eiinius . . . Cic, 

Quom mutjer floret ubcrius, homo misericors ferre non potuit, caput aperuit, 
in coUum invasit. Cic, Phil., 2, 31. 77. 

Uispaniensis Icgatio consecuia est, tnibolentlBBimo rei pubiicae tempora, 
quom adventu L. Sutlae maximi exercitus in Italia dvium diasldeTeut de iudiciis 
ac iegibus ; atque hoo rei pubiicae statu deaperato . . . Cic, Font., j, 6. { Pure 
qualitative clause, without causal-adversative beating. The example difEcis from 
the last only in that ta is not expressed, and thai ttmpori has two adjectives, turbtt- 
ItHlhsimo and guom — dissidertut. The summing up of the situation in hoc statu 
desftraSo should be noticed.) 

Nutic, ut bunores, ut omnes dignitatis gradus. sic huiusscientiae Kplcndor deletui 
est, idquc Co indignius, quod eo tempore hoc contigii, quom is eaaet, qui omnia 
auperiores, quibus honorc par cssel, scicntia facile vicisset. Cic, Off., 3, 19. 65. 
{Happtiitd at a time of the foUowins kind . . . Qualitative clause, expressing 
the quality of the time at which (i. e. the character of the situation when) the main 
act took place, and also happening to stand in an adversative relation 10 that act, J 

The same idea of the characler of the situation, though now in nar- 
rative form, is unmistakable in the following. The phraseology is striking. 

Nuper veto quom M. Antonius summam spem salulis bonis omnibus attulia- 
Bet gravissimamque adulescens nobilissiinus rei pubiicae partem fortissime suBce- 
piaaeti atque illam beluam, iudicii laqueas declinanlcm, iam inretiiam teaeiet, 
qui locUB, quod tempus illud. di immorlates, fuit I Cic, Mi)., 15, 40. (A pas- 
sage which precedes this by a few lines instructively expresses the same idea of the 
character of the situation in parataclic form : 

At quod erat tempua ? ctarissiinus et forlissimus consul, inimicus Clodio 
|P. Lenlulus], ullur sceleria illius, propugnator seuatus. defensor vcslrae voluntatis, 
patronus publlci consensus, restitutoi salutis meae ; sepleni praetores, octo tribuni 
plebei, illius adversarii, defensores mei ; Cn Pompeius, auctor ct dux mii redilus, 
illius hoslis - . . ; omnium denique in ilium odia civium ardebant desideiio mci . . . 
Tamen se Milo continuit. Cic, Mil., 15, 39. 

Qui quom illi brevlter constanleique reapoDdisseat. per quern ad eum 
quoliensque venissent, quaesissentque ab eo. nihilne secum esset dc talis 
Kibyllinis loculus, turn ille subilo scelere demens quanta conscientiae vis esset 
oilendlt. Cic, Cat., 3, J. n- 

Quom is Casilini eo die mansurum eum diximet, lum demum cognitus est 
error, el Casinum longe indc alia regione esse. Liv., 2;, 13,9. 

Scd quom Caesar iia dixiaaet, turn hie bonus augur co se sacerdotio praedi- 
tum esse dixit, ut comitia auspiciia vel impedirc vel vitiate possel, idque se faclu- 
rum esse adseveravil. Cic. Phil., j. 32, So. 

liacc quom Crassus dlxfuftt, silenlium est conseculum. Cic, De Dr., 
I, 3S. "60. 



GENESIS OF THE NARRATIVE QUOM-CLAUdE. 
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the last few examples the idea of the character of Ike 
situation, together with that of the incidental causal or adversa- 
tive bearing, has been growing fainter, and the narrative clause 
is now ready, with a single step more, to reach the function of 
merely showing how things ivere at the time of the main act. 
Weakening our phrase. " character of the situation" to match 
this weakening of the function of the mechanism, we may call 
the clause simply the expression ai the situation. And even this 
phrase may not be weak enough for an extreme example hke 
the following: 



Qiuc quom dixisaet, 5; 



., Ac. Pr,, z. 5, 13- 



An interesting statement of the force of the subjunctive by a 
L late Roman grammarian now becomes intelligible: 

loc pacio iungitur tinitivis; Eubjunctivis vcro, quom posi factum aliquid per- 
im lignitical, velut " quom veiiisset. dedamavi." Signi6cat enim prlus venisse 
etiia se cocpisse declamare; ut apud Ciceronem "quom ille homo audacissl- 
conscicnlia convictua reticuiaset, pateleci." Nam primum Calilina tacuit et 
o Cicero patefecit. Charisius, p. zz6 Kcil. Similarly, DiomEdes, p. 393 K«il. 



4 



The whole passage of which this is a part is a clumsy attempt 
to establish the difference between the two modes with quom. 
But one could hardly imagine a failure which should be more 
enlightening. The writer felt two things in the subjunctive 
yHcw-clausc: one, that it was the expression of a situation; 
the other, that it was the expression of a temporal iilra. The 
recognition of the former aspect of its power led him in the one 
case to define the clause as meaning, thla being the atats of 
aSalra, this being the situation {el 8lo coepisse declamare"). The 
recognition of the other aspect led him in the other case to 
Ldefine the clause as meaning simply then iet tunc Cicero pate- 
^ fecit). The fact is, that the subjunctive i]uoin-c\auzc combines 
I both these ideas. The mode of the verb expresses the charac- 
ter of the antecedent, — namely, the time of the main act; while 
the temporal particle guotn expresses the idea of succession or 
coincidence in time. If we put the two attempts of the gram- 
L marian together, we shall have a very just exhibit of the power 
I of the subjunctive narrative y/zom-clause in the convenient for- 
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QUI ANB QUOM: working CATEGORIES. 



mula sic -(- tano. And if a further explanation of the force 
the sic were desired, it might be given in tiie late-Latin pli 
" liis ita se habcntibiis" 

If we come now to adopt a name for the ordinary natrativi 
clause in its fullest force, that name will be, introdiiclory clai 
of the character of the situation ; and for the lightest type, 
which the idea of character has grown faint, the curtailed name 
Introductory Clause of the Situation would express tlie 
actual function, and at the same time connect the construction 
with the fuller one out of which it has grown. 

It will be seen that, though our view of the ground of the, 
mode in these clauses differs from Roby's,^ we have reached 
the same feeling that he has in regard to the actual function of 
the clause. His formula " attendant circumstances" admirably 
expresses what is here called the " situation ; " and I cannot be 
sure that it will not be thought to be the better formula. The 
phrase " character of the situation " seems, however, to have &] 
certain advantage, in that it connects the construction with thi 
primary function of the mode, in ^wj'-clauses and (7K(7w/-c(ause8 
alike, — namely, to characterize the antecedent. And from the 
phrase " character of the situation " we are naturally brought to 
the weakened phrase "situation" for the same construction in' 
its lighter form. 

It is evident that as the originally full and clear qualitati^ 
idea in the ^«o;«-clause is dulled under the constant operatioi 
of unthinking use and unconscious deflection, the clause ap*- 
proaches more and more toward a purely participial power." 
A subordinated statement of what had just happened or was 
just happening, made in order to prepare the hearer for the 
main act by showing him how things were when it took place. 



to 

1 



I " The subjunctive with cum is in si 
be referable, like tlie preceding class, I 
mind, not as a mere definition of the tin 
a possible cause of its occurrence, at lea 
Roby'i Latin Grammar, \ 1710. My o 



ne of its uses very peculiar, but appears to 
1 the fact or event being presented 10 the 
! o£ the principal action, but as a cause or 
tin tlie form in which it aclually occurred." 
n view, on the contrary, is that the causal 



tachiog to quam is a developmeot from the temporal idea, 
languages. 



1 Latin 







THE QUOM-CLAOSE OF SITUATION AS PARTICIPLE. fSj 

ris really in function a participle, no matter under what gram- 
matical mechanism it be put before us. If we bear in mind the 
lack of a perfect active participle in Latin,' the lack of a present 
passive, and the considerable stylistic restrictions upon the use 
of the present active, we can well see how convenient a form of 
speech was at hand to the Romans, as soon as the lighter type of 
the narrative ^/tom-c\ause had been developed ; and we may be 
quite prepared to find ourselves forced by our examples frankly 
to define the subjunctive ywfw-clause as an ever-possible 
participle; after which we can easily understand how naturally 
the convenient idiom of the ab.'ative absolute of ciramistances 
should have to share its functions with the guom-clause of 
situation 

The following tables will exhibit the yHowj-clause as parti- 
ciple,^ with a number of parallels : 



The Participle. 



Saepe ilbm andivi furtiva 
qnentem 



The Quotn-Clauae am Participle. 

L. Fhccum. flaminem Marlialcm, an- 
divi, quom diceret Caeciliam Meiclli 
■ ■ . cxisse in quoddam saceJlum, . . . 
Cic, Div., I,4(j. 104. 

Saepe ex socero meo audivl, quom 
is dloerot socerum suum Laclium sem- 
per fere cum Scipior 
Cic, De Or., 2. 6, 3 



nilarly 2, 37, 



ure begins wilh translation, and there h no 
Latin constructions owe. if not their origin, 
ssities of a perpetual wrestle wilh the more 
n the besi translations from the French, from 



1 " The history of Roman liter 
doabt that many of our most famili 
at least their frequency, to the nei 
flexible idiom. Do we not detect e 

the German, into English by a similar recurrence of (echntcal devices ? Of ci 
the standing puizle was the aorist active participle, (or which the Latin has noequiva- 
lent, the nearest being (he deponent perfect participle, of which, by Ihe way, the 
Romans made all the use they could. The first chapter that wc come to will answer, 
Matt. ii. In this chapter the aorist active (or deponent) participle is roughly ren- 
dered by the Latin present participle in no leas than 14 instances, by aim with sub- 
junctiTC in 2, by the ablative absolute passive in 3, by the liniie verb in 1, while a 
welcome deponent enables the Latin to cope wilh the Greek in one instance, and 
TtAfiT^ffOTflt 'HptfSaii becomes dt/iimto Hrrodi." Professor Cilderaleeve, On the 
Stvtistic EKecl of the Greek Participle, "American Journal of Philology," vol. ix. 
No. 2. 

1 If the range of the ^iism-clauBe, and, in particular, (he lightness of its touch at 
the extreme of its development, seem surprifiing, one need only contemplate Ihe great 
range which the participle itself has gained. 



QUI AND QUOM: WORKING CATEGORIES. 



C. DueUium . . . Tedenntem a ci 
enem siepe Ttdsbam puec. Cic, Si 



IS; 1.9°. ,163; Fin, 5, 19, S+; Fam, 1, 
4 ; and elsewhere. Also (with lii/islu) 
Itull., 59, 6. 
Sacpe enim suleo andlre Roscium, 
qnam ila dioat, bc adlmc rcpcrire disci- 
lum, quem quidem probarel, potuitse 
■ninem. Cic, De Or., i, 28. 119, 
Umnes mihi Epicuri senleTiliae salis 

11 Aliico nostiD (reijiientei aucUvi, 
quom miraretur ille ijiiidetn utrumquc. 
drum autem cliatn amaret, cotidicque 
noE ea, quae audiebamua, confeie- 
bamus. Cic., Fam., i, 5, j6.' 

Qui C. Caesarera, milem homincm et 

cacde nbhotrcnlein, saejte lucrepiUt, 

saepe acouBavlt, quom adfirmoret i1- 



mquan 



:.. Sesl., 63, 132. 

Declaiant huius ambusli tribuni ple- 
biB iliac inlcrmortuae contiones, quibua 
cotidie meam j^otenliani invidiose oilnil- 
nabatnr, quom dlcexet senatum non 
quod senliret, aed quod egq vellem de- 
ccrnerc. Cic . Mil.. 5. 13.1 

Lucccius mirificas tibl apud mc gnt- 
tla> eglt, quom dioeret omnia ce 
cumulalissime et libcraliasimc procura- 
toribus suia polliciiam esse. Cic., FaniT 
13. ^2. '■' 

Subiio adaedit, quom sibi vencnis 
ereplam memoriam dicetet. Cic, Or., 
37, 129. (Sat down suddenly, toying . . .) 

Equideni quom pelerem magistral ura, 
Bolebam in prensandu dimitteie a mc 
Scaevolam, qnom ita ei dicerem. mc 
Telle esse ineptum. Cic, Dc Oi.. t. 24,112, 

Meditiinalia dies diclus a medcndo, 
quod Flaccua flamEn Marlialis dicebal 
hoc die solilum vinum [novum] et vclus 
libari el degustari medicamenii causa ; 
quod faoere soIent etiam nunc mulli, 
qnom dloaot : novum vetus vinum bibo. 
Varro,I,L,,6.2i(;o3Sp ). {Qiimi liidint 



' To be added lo Draeger's collection in g 49S, i, itself already numbering IweWe 
mples. Draeger unneceasarily limits to clauses following audtre and vidtrt. 



Sed is Piso in provinda ab equiiilius 

' HUpanJ!, quos in exercilu djclibal, iter 

faciens occlsus eat Sail., Cat., 19, j. 



. . . Platon 
anno ociibena 


, qui uno et oclogesimo 
Mt mortuuB. Cic, 
. who died, /oiiViAiH./. 


in his eighlyiits 


yea 


) 


Qaaerenti 
oogitaatl qum 


-nihi 


muUumqus et diu 
possem prodesse 


quam pluiimis 
rebal quam si 
traderem mcis 


optin 

Civi 


nulla maior occur- 
lius. Cic, Div., 


Kal. Itiniis exmU mihi Anlium et 
qnsDti venii obviam luua puer : is mihi 



lltt 






latus mei Graeceacriptum reddidiL Cic, 
Alt, z, r, I. (Gmng Is Anlium .... I 
met ;auT Mrvant, who brought me letters 
frotn yoQ.) 



vi sedena i 
1. (I dimi 



Tn ipsa Scipionis Africani villa lacens 

' haec tibi scribo adoratis manibus eli 
area, quam sepulcrum esse (anti viri 
picor. Sen., Ep, Mot., 13, i, i. (( 
pare with quom mem eliosin above.) 



ic quom eit Aepypio revertern- 
tor, dotiaius a rege Nccianabide ducen- 
iginii laleniis ■ • . venisselque in 
partum qui Menelal vocatur . . ., iii mor- 
hum implicilus deOUalt. Nep., Ages., 
S, 6. 

In secundo proelio Ceoldit Critias, 
dux ti-rannorum, quom ([uidem advcr- 
sus Thrasybulum fortisBime puenaret 
Ncp., Thras., 7, l. (. . - £eU. fis^liag 
bravcl)-, it must be confessed, against 
Thtasybulus.) 

. . . L, Octavius Reacinus, qui, qnom 
mulios iam causas dloeiet; adulescens 
eat mortnua. Cic, Brut.. 68, 247. (, . . 
(lied ia tht midst nf hii activity, and in 
the prime of lire.) 

Sed mihi. qnom de senectute veUem 
allquid scribere, tu occurrebaa dignus eo 



tcr utci 



Cic 






Quom esBem otloBUB in Tiisculano, 
propicrea quod discipulos obviam mi- 
scram, ut eadcm me quam maiime conci- 
liarent familiar! auo, accepi tuas lilteras 
plenissimas suaviiatis. Cic, Fara,, 9, 
18. I. ( Taking my title in my Tusculan 
villa, I received letters from you.) 

A. d. III. Kal. Maias quom esoem 
in Ciimano, accepi tuas litlcras. Cic, 
Fam., 4. 2, I. [Your letters found me 
estaUiihed in my villa at Cumat.) 

Tarso Nonis OctobrJbus Amanum ver- 
sus profecli sumus \ haec scHpsi postridie 
eiu<; diei, quom castra haberem in 
agro Mopsuhesliae. Cic, Fam., 3, 8. 10. 
(I write this letter one day later, to 



1 This is Ihe passage which was alluded to in Pari 1,, p. 44, as wrongly classed 
I ty Liibbert with such examples as full tempus quom mra caierinl Aamiati, — appar- 
l eutly with the idea that quam had eiui did for iu antecedent. 



■mrri. Epicurus ap. Diog. Laeil., to, ;z. 

Fererunt id scrvi Milonis . . . iiec 

imparaiite nee noieate ntc piaesente 

c, Mil., lo, 29. 



Anna in templo Caaloris, proditor 
temploTum omnium, vidente te cansii- 
lucbanlur ab co lalrone, . . . Cic, Pis., 

S. !!■ 

Lysander intsTTOgatuH, cur magnam 
barbam libenler habcret, res pond il : ul 
solum tangendo earn virum me esse mc- 
miiifiim. Caecil. Balb., Nug. Phil ,p. 15 
Wolffliu. 

BgKini su^wrant fossas. Verg., Aen,, 
9. 3M. ICf ihetonowine: 

Opening Ihe "■ Ktw Vorlt Tribune " 
yeaterday morning, I found your veisca on 
Agassii, enjoyed ihem.cui ihem out, and 
read (hem at SlafEord Houk. letter of 
Charles Sumner, S. Longfellow's Life of 
Longfellow, 2, 301.) 



Qnom ageremtu, i 

lum d cundeni suprcmum dicra, scribe- 
bamus baec. Cic, Fin., 2. 30. 9S. 

Vidi cuim, vidi hunc ipsum Q. Hor- 
tensium, lumer 
bUcae, paenc inlcrlici i 
quom mibi ad«Ba«t. Cic., Mil., 14. 37- 

Muritur in Gallia Quinclius, quom 
adesBst Nieviua. Cic, Quincl., 4. 14. 



[ Democrat es] qaom interrogare-. 
tor, quid inter homines pecoraque disla- 
ret, sapientcr senlire. respondit. Caecil. 
Balb., Nug. Phil., p. zi Wolfflin. 

Illi igitur duodecim, tjuotum du* erat 



Felopidas. quom Athci 






espcrascentc caclo Thebas pos- 



nies. Ncp.. Pclop., 



Where two modifiers are desired, the participle and its equiva- 
lent the ^wow-clause are easily combined, as in the following: 

Hanr epistolam dictavi sedeno in raedn. cum in casira pToflclscerer, a qui- 
bus aberam bidui. Cic., An., 5, 17, 1. (I diclate this letter iiiliiij^ in my carriagr. 



n my ii' 
Ex Asii 



■n,p.) 



s MeE.".ra 



s navisarem, cocpi regioncs 
. (.Returning from Asia, and 



L 



is rediens, ouin ab Aegina 

cireumcirca prospicere. Serv. ap. Cic , Fiim., 

tailing iroTn Aegina toward Megara, I bejtan, el 

Servus per ciicum, quom virgls oaederntor, furcam ftareiiB ductus est. Cic, 
Div.. I, z6, 55. 

Turn adlatla pugionibtiB, qnom uirimque paitemptaBBetv alterum capld 

subdidil. T.1C, Ilisl.. 1,49. 

QuDiiciia ilium lui nociu aliciuid dcsciibcre IngrMBum, quolicns nox oppreasit 
qnom mane ooepisBet. Cic, Sen., 14, 49. 

After these examples, it will be easy, without the accompany- 
ing participle, to feel the participial function in the ^u<i/n- clauses 
following. The first of them is, in fact, an exact parallel for 
^//etn coepisset just above : 

Duo de qiiadraginta annos tyrannui Syracusanoram fuit DIonyiiui, qnom 
quinque et Tiginii nalus annos dominatam oooapaviBiet. Cic, Tusc, 5, 30, 57. 
{^quints tt viiisimf attatit anne dvminalum adiptus.) 



J 



THE QUOM-CLAUSE OF SITUATION AT ITS EXTREME. 1 89 

Quod quom ab illo diligenter estet actum, ego in castra a. d. vii. k. Sept. veni, 
qnom imerea supetiaiibus diebus ex scnalua consullo ct evacalonim firman 
manum . . ., oomparaviBaem. Cic, Fam., 15, 4, 3. (- . ■ having meanwhile 
collccled. . . .} 

Deinde est profcctus noit turn primum, sed quom in eisdcm locis aliquanto ante 
eadem de causa aliquot annoa fniaaet Cic, Sull., 20, 56. 

Ego quom Athenis decern ipsos dies fuioaem muttumque mecum Callus noiler 
Caninius, proficiscebat inde pridie Nonas Quinctills, cum hoc ad te littcrarum dcdi. 
Cic, Fara., I, 8. 3. 

Alque haec ille cgit septeoidccim annis post ahcrum consulatum, quom inter 
duos consulatus anni decent Interfulsaent censorque ante superiorcm fulSMt. 
Cic, Sen.. 6. 16, 

Vidi etiam senem Livium, qui, quom sex annis ante quatn ego nalus sum fibulam 
docolBBSt Cent one Tuditanoque cods uli bus, usque ad adulescentiam me am pro- 



Ergo 


in hac vit 


M', Cutiuj 


, quom de Samn 


ibu 


. de 


Sabin 


8. de Pyrrho 


trlumphavtaBot, co 


tisumpsit exf 


temum tcmpu 


aela 


is. 


Cic 


Sen., 


6,55- 


Quid 


veto ille singularis vit ac 


paenc divinu 


de 


me 


ensc 


il sciu 


It qui eum de 


Phanil 


a fuga Paph 


m petsecuti 




mab 






□ de m 


e nisi bonori- 


fie. Ills 


plena amid 


simi desidiT 


, quom me v 


dissc 


plu 


fateretor 


se speravisse 


melion. 


Cic. Phil. 


2. IS- 39- {QMm/aUrilur 


is eq 


uivalent 


a fatetUe, agreeing 



rithw.) 
I cite next a difficult case: 



Eqoi (orlis et victoria senectuti comparat suam ; quem quidem probe ir 
potestis : anno euim undevicesimo post eius mortem hi consules, T. Flamininus et 
H'. Acilius, fact! sunt -, ille autcm Caepione et Philippe iterum consulibus mortuus 
est, quom ego quinque et sexaginta annos natua legem Voconiam magtia voce el 
bonis lateribus BUaHiBBem. Annos septuaginta natus — tot euim vixit Ennius — ila 
ferebat duo quae maxima putantur oneia. pauperlatem et senectulem, ut eis paene 
dclcctari viderctur. Cic, Sen., j, 14, (The clause is not determinative. — the time 
being already determined in Caefionc el Philipps ilcriim cansulibui. Il simply gives, 
in the gossipy current o£ the essay, a lidt circumstance of interest to the talker. Such 
clauses constitute the extreme point of development of the full circumstantial clause.) 

It is well, in dealing with the yj/ow-clause at this extreme, to 
remind ourselves that a logical analysis justifies the actual drift 
of the Roman mind, by showing that there is no definable third 
term between the qualitative idea and the determinative idea. 
When, then, the phraseology is qui, etc., developed a qualitative 
use in addition to the old determinative use, all the ywuw-clauses 
of the sort which we are now considering must necessarily fall 
into the one or the other mode (the qualitative or the deter- 
minative), according to its closer approach to the one or the 
other idea. The determinative idea is peculiarly sharp and clear 
(as if one were to say, "the time of which I am thinking is the 




J 
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quom: working categories. 



I 



one at which so-and-so happened"). The qualitative idea is 
capable of equal sharpness and clearness. But, unlike the de- 
terminative idea, it is also capable qK g>-adalions ; and in the 
existence of these gradations is the certainty of development 
into fainter and fainter shades. If, then, we are dealing with a 
case in which we find the subjunctive, but doubt whether we 
detect the presence of any qualitative idea whatever, we may 
assist ourselves in deciding to which idea the construction his- 
torically goes back, by finding some undoubted determinative 
example of similar phraseology, and comparing the two,as, e. g„ 
in the pairs that follow : 

The Aetrrminaiive clause. 

Quo die haec BOripll. Dmsus erat 
de praevaii call one a tribunis aerariia ab> 
solutus . . . Egan«/ffn aV'fpostmeridieiii 
Valinium eram defenaurus. Cic, Q. Fr.. 
Z 16. {.On the day on Tiihkh I virile 
Urusus has been acquitted.) 

Qui status ceruni [ueiit ttun, qoom 
has Ittterxs dedl. scire poteris ex C. TitJo 
Strabone. Cic, Fam., 12, 6, i. (What 
the condition of. affairs is at the time at 



kick I IB 



■ ■) 



Quom haec BCribebain, 
iam le esse sperabam. Cic., Fam., 3, 13. 
I. ( By the Umi at vihich I viriii, \ hope 
that you are censor.) 



A. d. VI. Idna Maias quom has dKbun 
litleru, ex Pompeiano proEcisccbar. Cic, 
Att. 5, i, I. 



Equidem qnom haec ecribebam. 
aliquid jam actum putabam. Cic, Fam., 
6, 4, I. {By the time al whkh Iwrilt, I 
fancy thai something has already been 
accomplished,) 




Qnom hanc iam epistolam 
carem, tabellarii a vobis venerunt a, d, 
XI. Kal.vicesimodie, Cic, Q. Fi.. 3, 1,5. 
II. [Hot at the lime at whkJt I am fold- 
ing, but at I fold Ikh lettrr. ..." I was 
folding up ibis letter. In this liluatiati 
otaffairs, incame letters from you.") 

Ante lucem qnom Bcriberem contra 
Epicnreos, de codem oleo el opera ex- 
aravi ncscio quid ad te et ante !ucem 
dedi ; deinde quom snmno repelito simul 
cum sole experreotoa essem, datur 
mihi epistola a soiotis tuac tilio. Cic.. 
Alt., 13,38, I. 

Ibi qtipm venlum exspectarem — 
eral enim villa Valerii noslri, ul familia- 
riler esaem et libenier — Reeini quidam, 
iliuslres homines, co venerunt. Cic, Att., 
16, 7. I. {Waiting for a wind. I had a 
call from some gentlemen from Rhegium, 
who landed just then.) 



THE SEQUENT QUOM-CLAUSE OF SITUATION. 



igi 



lom haec BCribebam, res exisii* 
ur in cxIreiDuni adducta discrimen ; 
tristei enim de Bruto nostro lilterae 
nantiique axlferebanlur. Cic, Btut., 2, 
II, I. {Al llu dale tf wriliiig. . . .) 



Intellext ex tuaorationc.quom tecum 
EpbcsiloontiusaDiileipsius M.Anndi 
causa omnia vclle. Cic, Fain., 13, 57, z. 

(I understand from what you said at Ike 
Hme wif a -we tiilitd It ^phesna, . . ■) 

Hacc non noram turn cum Dcmocrito 
too qtiom iQOUtUB Bum. Cic, Alt,, 
6, I, 13. {Al Iht lime -oihtH I talked viith 
DtmocTttu!, 1 was not aware oE this,) 



Decedenti mibi et iam iinp«rlo 
annuo termlnato ante d. iii. Nonas 
Seit., quoin adSidam navi accederem 
ct mecum Q. Servilius eaaet, titlciae a 
meis sunt redditae, Cic., Fam., 3. iz, 4. 
(The example is interesting a^ exhibiting 
participle, ablative absolute, and quota- 
clause in combination,) 

Btundisii quom loqnerei cum Phania 
liberio tuo, veni in eum scrmonem, ut 
dicercm. . . . Cic, Fam,, 3, 5, 3, ( Tun- 
ing ■mith Phaniai at Brundisium, I hap- 
pened to make a remark that. . . ■) 

Nam qnom dc hoc ipso Trcbatio cimi 
Balbo nostro loguerer accuralius domi 
meae, litterae mihi danlur a te, Cic, 
Fam., 7, 5, 2. {As / vat talking tei/A 

Balbus your letter was put into 

my hands,) 



The Sequent Clause of Situation (Added Picture). 

Our citations have already included many passages in which 
the clause of situation, instead of introducing the main clause, 
follows it The usage, which is generally overlooked by the 
grammars,' is an important one, and deserves a distinct name 
and a distinct collection of examples. 
The first two sentences below were quoted against Hoffmann's 
I'View in Part I. of this study, p. 38. 

Ingressus urbem est quo comitatu, vel potiiis agmtnc! qnom dextra sinistra, 
gemente populo Romano, minwetor dominis, notaret domos, divisurum se 
urbem palam suis poUiceretur. Cic, Phil., 13, 9, 19. (With what a train, or 
rather what a troop I did he enter Rome, threatetting householders right and left, 
branding houses, openly promising his creltutcs plunder, — and all this amid the 
s of the Roman people.) 

Misere diacedere quaerens. 
Ire modo ocius, interdum consistere, in aurem 
Dicere nescio quid puero, qaom sudor ad itnos 
Uuiaiflt talos, 

Hor.. Sat., t, 9,8-11, 



) Roby's grammar is an exceptioi 
^t his first example ander a difEereti' 



e§ 1712). Yet I should 
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Matuitnr, i; 
>, qnom interea Apronhn ' 
3. '5. 62. 

; quom quid em pransus, 
tis, inatnbuloret el iili 
' abi nunc, populi &dem 

Dyirachium venit, quom 
>tri posuil. Caes,, B. C, 
ing, — fit aJttiiui guard 

encimped.) 

quisque miles circum- 
hibernoram relinquer? 



Sutuitur Lolliui in illo tempestivo gladiatoi 
eques Romonus, annos prope xc naius, in Apionii convivi 
caput atque os suum ungucnto oonfrioaret. Cic, Terr. 

Dcinde abstractum defodit in ludo el vivum conbusail 
nudiB pedibus, tunica soluti, manibus ad tcrgum reici 
miacro qairitanti " c R, natus sum" leaponderet : 
inplota." Asin, Poll., ap. Cic, Fain., 10, 32, 3. 

Caesar . . ■ parva parte noclis ilinere intermisso mane 
primum agmen Pompei procul oerneietur, atque ibi c: 
3, 41, 5. (Caesai . . . reached Dyrrachium in the mornii 
e/ Pamfiiy' I army teing in iighl in Ikt dittatue, — and there i 

Consamitur vigiliia lellqua pars noctis, qnom sua ■ 
■plceret, quid secum portare posset, quid ex instrumenli 
cogeictur, Caes., B. G., 5, 31, 5. 

Siepe vagus Liber Pamasi vertice Bumi 
Thyadas efiusis evanlis ciinibus egit, 
Quom DelpliL tota cerlatim ei urbe ru 
Acclpereot laeli divom fumantihus ai 

CatuH., 64, 387-393. {Qtmm =, not as oftat m, bat -aihiU. The clause gives 
accompanying circumslaruti for egil ) 

Riemann (La Langue et la Gratnmaire de Tite Live, p. 300, and 
Synlaxe Latine, p. 322) cites the next following example as unusual, 
classing it under the category of cum inversum. It seems to me to be 
best explained under the present category ; 



I 



lam piimi conseruer 


ant manus, qnom alii catervati 


im cnmrent, alii nondum 


asttis eadBMnt. Li 


v., 23. 27, S- 






lam quam anliquum. 


quam consulare, quod triduum 


tolum scnali 


js sub exemplo 


sedit, quom interea 


nihil praetcr consulem Bgorea I 


Plin., Pan,, 


,76. 




Nam lora leiiebat. 


« 


Ipse lacernatae 


\ quom sc laotarat amicae (. . 


. thcrwinghit 


n,>lfcff). J 



Dummodo non pereat (olidem oltecisse luccrnas, 
QuDt stabant pueri, qnom lotus decolor esaet 
Flaccus et haeieret nigro fuligo Maroni. 



Ridebit curis, nee non et gaudia vulgi, 
Interdum et lacrimas, quom Tortunae ipse minaci 
Mandaret laqueum mediumquc ostenderet unguetn. 



FORMULATION OP MEANINGS. 



Formulation of the Meanings of the Indicative and 

THE Subjunctive Clauses. 

We are now in a position to formulate the differences be- 
tween the commonest form of the indicative ^ttuw-clause and 
the commonest forms of the subjunctive ^Kdw-clause. 

The indicative is used in the yttom-clause when the speaker 
desires primarily to indicate to the hearer what time, ivhat 
occasion, he has in mind. The most frequent use of the clause 
is, therefore, to carry the hearer's thought away to a time apart 
from that of the point which has been reached in the narrative, 
the discussion, etc., — to make an excursion ivith him into the 
distance, to fix his mind upon the time desired by citing some 
event which is presumably known to him, as in the following: 
O utiQam tmio quom Laccdaemona clssse petebat 
Obrutm insania esset adulter aquis. 

Ov.. Her., I, si6. 

Occasionally facts Just made known to the hearer or reader 
in the narrative are employed as a known temporal point with 
which to connect other events, occurring in a different field, as 
in the following: 

Hannibal tain forte, quom bacc gerebantw, apud Syphac«m eial. Liv. 
aft 31. '■ 

The indicative y«i?w-clause, then, is framed to meet a possible 
question, " At what time was it that this act of which you are 
speaking took place?" And the test by which we might try a 
given example would be to see whether it could be translated 
by the formula, " at the time at which." • Briefly, then, we may \ 
say that the indicative clause expresses the date. 

The office of the subjunctive ywuw-clause is to tell in what 
kind of a situation, in what condition of affairs, the main act 
took place. The clause is framed to meet a possible question. 
" How were things at the time of the act of which you are 



' The formula "at thr lime when" is not quiie s 
always applicable to the dclerminalive clause, i( maj occ< 
inciJenlally dtltrmtHnlhit qualitative' clause. 

The formula " at a limt wken," on the other hand, i 
qualitative clause. 

'3 



vere enough; (01 though 
iionally correspond to the 



n be applied only to Ihe 



I 
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speaking?" Briefly, then, the subjunctive clause expresses 
the situation. 

The clause of situation possesses two functions, — namely, 
the incidentally determinative, and the narrative; and the dif- 
ference between them is important, on account of the diGTerent 
relations in which they stand to the indicative clause. 

The incidentally determinative clause of situation, like the 
(determinative) indicative clause of date, carries the mind of 
the hearer or reader away to a distance from the place where it 
has been. The difference between the two modes in this case 
is, that the indicative insists upon the determinative value of the 
statement, leaving the qualitative to take care of itself; while 
the subjunctive insists upon the qualitative value of the state- 
ment, leaving the determinative to take care of itself. Yet, as 
the determinative idea is incidentally conveyed, we may briefly 
say that the office of this clause is to express the situation and 
the date togetlier, — the ale -|- turn of Diomedes and Charisius. 

The commoner function of the qualitative clause, however, — 
namely, the narrative, — is to give the situation from time to 
time in the progress of a story. It regularly advances the nar- 
rative a step, by bringing in a new event or circumstance, or, at 
the least, by summarizing something that has just occurred, as 
in the formula quae qiiom dixisset. And, conversely, if one is 
writing Latin, it may be laid down as a sure principle that a 
^wowj-clause that carries forward the story by stating a new 
incident must be put in the subjunctive.' This is the very sign- 
manual of the subjunctive ^aow-clause; and I must tlierefore 
be permitted to dwell upon it by stating it in another way : If a 

' I emphasize IhU malter the more, because I have learned in varioua conversa- 
tions with Latinists of recognized position that there is a remarkable difference oE 
opinion in regard to speciiic examples, which must be due to a difference of opinion 
in regard to the actual (unction of the narrative fuow-clause. I have shown my 
examples from Caes., B. C, 3, 87, 7 (cited on p. 104). and from Verg.. Aett., S, 45. 
and 7. 14S (p. 206), to a numherof accomplished Latinists. All agreed that the first 
ca»e was abnormal; while with regard to the second and third examples IhSTC were 
three opinions, aS follows; (1) that only the subjunctive could be employed, by 
normal usage \ (z) that only the indicative could be employed : (3) that either 
mode might be employed. A similar difference of opinion exists between Hoffmann 
and Liibbert in regard to a number of passages in Plautui and Terence. (See Hoff- 
mann, pp. \^f,aq.\ 
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in 
^^^^ coi 

^^V tiv< 



■e is interchangeable with an uH- or K^-clause, then 
the gi/{»n-c\a\ise must be in the subjunctive.^ (The indicative 
y«««-clause, on the contrary, is not interchangeable with the 
udi- H/-clausc, nor with anything else, except a clause intro- 
duced by ^uo tempore.) Further, the narrative clause is not, 
like the indicative clause, translatable by the formula " at the 
time at which;" for such a question makes too much of the 
temporal idea. To put the distinction in Latin, the narrative 
clause answers the question quo statu rerum f and not, tike the 
indicative clause, the question quando ? ' 

On the other hand, the presence or absence of a causal idea I 
in connection with a narrative clause in no way concerns the I 
construction. That construction is historically due to the idea 
i,of characterization. Instead, therefore, of the mode of the 

irrative clause being a derivative from the mode of the causal 
.-clause, the case is very nearly the exact opposite. And no 
formula more incorrect in science or more misleading in prac- 
tice could be framed than the too common one that the indica- I 
tive is the mode for a "purely temporal" clause, while the i 

bjunctive is used where an idea of cause is in some way 
involved. 

HolTmann, pp. 114—126, gives a large number of examples 
in which the mode seems at first sight to vary capriciously, and 
explains them upon his theory of absolute and relative time. 
I have already explained a number of such cases; but the 
'statement Just given of the uses of the two modes with quom 
;will best be emphasized if I add a few typical pairs. The first 
tiiree pairs, than which no better could be chosen, are taken 
ifrom Hoffmann. 



The nature of Ihe indicative clauses with foslqunm, iibi, at, and simul atque 
already been pointed out. They arc interchangeable with the narrative guom- 
clauses, but with certain differences of effect. When their verb is in the imperfect 
or plupcifect (the lenses of tht itatt of affairs), they approach very closely in meaor 
fog to the narrative ^fcnt- clause, falling short in that the modt al the verb does not 
flonttibuie to express the character of the situation. When their verb is in the per- 
fect or the historical present, they ate more remote from the narrative quem-aXanxes, 
In that they wholly renounce Che expression of the state of afTaits, and deal with 
events merely as successive points in a series, being, so far as their tcniet go, 
strictly paratactical. 
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Emphaeia npoD the deterinlna- 1 EmphaalB npan the q-ualitatlT* V 
live v^ue of the Btatement. — an- value of the Btatement. — ana 
■weringa possible queBtion, "What insapoaBiblequsAtlon, "Wliatklnd 
time are jou speaking about P " or a time, what kind of a altnatioii. 






The clause o/ date. 

Turn, qnom erant Catane;, Phili, 
Laelii, quorum sapientiam tempcranliam- 
qoe m publids privatiique, forensibug 
domcsticisque rebus perspexeratis, tamen 
huiusce modi res commiasa nemini est, 
ut . - . (U the coniinuaiion of the passage 
opposite from Cic, Leg. Agr., 2, 14, 64 ?) 

Itaque turn qaom vigilando neoa- 
batur, cral in mcliore causa quam si 
domi scnex captivus, periurus consularis 
remansiaaet. Cic Off., 3, i?, loo. (Even 
/U Iht vtry lime vihin he waa dying of en- 
forced sleeplessness, he was better oS, 
etc.) 



Ant 



in Palatio 



mca domus Bidebat, non c 

scd ignibus inicciis iiistiganle 

in hac urbe maius umquam incetidium 

fnit cui non consul subvenerit ? Cic, 

1^., II, 36. 

Non aevo eisacto vitai cs tradilus morti 

Sed quom te decult florerc actate iuenia 

Intereistiet llquistiinmaeroribusmatrein. 

C I. L.. 1202. 

{At Iht very lime al wkki. With the 
opposite feeling the subjunctive would be 
entirely appropriate here.) 

PotuiCne civi egregio et viro fortissimo, 
P. Sestio, conlega suo, volnerato? po- 
tuitne Q. Fabrido, viro optima, cum de 
reditu meo legem ferret, pulso, crudclis- 
sima in forocaede facta? potuitne L.Cae- 
cilii. iuslissimi fortisaimiquc piaeloris, 
oppugnata domo i potuitne illo die, 
qnom est lata lex dc luc ? (Coutiiiua- 
lion opposite.) 



The elaiMe of situation InvotvtngM 
Oute. 

Unum hoc ccrle videor mihi verissime 
posse diccrc : turn, qnom baberet 
haec res publica Luscinos, Calatinos, 
Acidinos, homines non solum honoribus 
populi rebus que gcsEis, verui 
palienlia paupertatis omatos, 



le.) 



Tomieniia quoque qnom laoerarB- 

tttr, eo fuit habitu oris, ut auperaute lae- 
tilia dolores ridentis speciem praebueril. 
Liv., 21,2. (Even in Ms litualien, — al a 
time like tbii. Compare the expres^on 
of the situation in the following : 

Nero in suprema ira {in hit last agoiiy) 
duos calices crystallinos (regit. Plin., 
N, H.,37.2, 10,19.) 

Illius L. Metclli, ponlificis maiiml, qui, 
quom lemplum illud arderet, in medios 
ae itiiecit ignis et eripuit damma Palladium 
illud, quod quasi pignus nostras satutia . 
atque imperii custodiis Vestae continetnr. 1 
Cic, Scaur., 23, 47. ^ 

Adducilur a Veneriis atque adeo at- 
trahilur Lolliua, commodum quom Apro- 
nius e palaestra Tedisset ct in trlcllnio, 
quod in foro Aetnae straverat, reoa- 
boieeet. Cic, Var.. 3, 25, 61. (Just 
as things mere in Ihe ^Itraiing sitma- 



■ ■) 



s Italia 



mea salus concitarat, facti illius glotiam 
llbens agnoTisset. ui, ctiam si id Milo 
tecisset. cuncla civitaa earn laudcm pro 
suavindicaret? Cic, Mil., 14, 38. (The 
speaker first tells his audience, through 
the determinative clause opposite, what 
day he means. Then, without change 
of antecedent, he adds a subjunctive 
dauae, displaying the character of that 
d»y.) 
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I Vonpora qao primum vt 

dita pura est, 
I (Continuation opposite.) 



lucundum quom aetas florida vcr 

ageret, 
Mutta satis lusi. 

CatulU68, 15-17. 
(Catullus first fixes his reader's thought 
upon a certa.in time by meanB oE the de- 
tcrminative clause opposite, then adds (0 
ihdl time a complex adjective ui^uHdum 
fiiam atlas Jlerida I'tr a^il.) 



The c 



of OaU. 



Num tne fefellit, Cililina, non modo 
re* lanta, tam airox lamque incredibills. 
verum. id quod multo magis est admi- 
nndum, dies J Dixl ego idem in senatu 
caedem ic oplimalium contulisse in ante 
diem V Kalcndu Novembris, turn qnom 
miilli principcs civilatis Roma non tam 
sui conservandi quim tuorum consilio- 
nim teprimcndorum causa profugenmt. 
Cic., Cat., 1,3,7. 



The narratire clause of nKuatiftn, 
YttaHng nrf inddientm, rte, 

Melvetii omnium icrum inopiaadducli 
legatos de deditione ad cum misctunt. 
Qui quom eum in itinere couvBilis- 
SBnt seque ad pedes proleciBBBnt 
snpplicilerque locuti flentcs paccm pB- 
ttasBiit, atque eos in eo loco, quo lura 
essent, suum adventum exspectare liu- 
aUaet, paruerunt. Eo postquam Caeaar 



petvei 



>5 perfugias 






t, poposeit. Caes., B. C, 



A purely rhetorical use of the determinative clause appears 
in the example to the left below. I add a ^ut-clause of the same 
nature, which we have seen before : 



Eo tempore Polls toa misit, ut ad te 
si quid vellem darcm litterarum, qnom 
quid acriberem non babebam; omnia 
enim crant suspensa propter exspecla- 
tionem legatorum, qui quid egisseni, 
nihildum nuntiabatur. Cic, Fam., tt, 

s... 

lata enim senlenlia, inquit, ea est, 
qnaa ncque unicos parat nee inimicos 
toUlt. livy, 9, 3. 12, 



Accepit enim agrum tempoiibna 
ela, quom iaoatBUt pretia praediorum. 
Clc, RoK. Am, ■!. 33- 

Brundisio quae tibi epistolae redditae 
sunt sine mea, torn videlicet dalae sunt, 
quom ego me non belle habetem. Cic, 
Alt.. 5. 11.7. 

Eaesi Romana gens, quae victaquies- 
cere posalt. Livy, following the passage 
opposite. 



The first sentence to the left expresses the idea, " Polla sent 
word to me at the very titne when I had nothing in the 
world to write; " just as the sentence below expresses the idea, 
" Your view is the very one which neither makes friends nor 
disposes of enemies." In both cases the use of the Indicative 
idea in place of the ordinary idea of character is a trick of 
expression. 
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I have cited the first sentence with the more interest becao! 
1 am aware that a careless criticism might use it against the 
doctrine of this paper, and in favor of a view that the indica- 
tive y«(J7«-clause expresses the character of the time. Such 
3 view cannot be maintained. When an indicative and a sub- 
junctive example are placed side by side, as above, no one 
can deny that the subjunctive example expresses the char- 
acter of the antecedent, and no one can hold that the indi- 
cative example docs the same thing witliout maintaining that 
the indicative and the subjunctive in relative clauses are identi- 
cal in meaning. We are driven back, then, either upon the 
ordinary meaning of the indicative, or upon some rhetorical 
use of that meaning. 



Summary of Formul.e for the Various Subjuncti 

Quom-ChAUSES. 

Our examination has covered all the varieties of function' 
which the temporal characterizing clause gained in Latin, and 
it wil! be helpful if we can find some common formula of de- 
scription which shall cover them all. Our formula: for the 
individual varieties have been as follows : 

For the original type (B). "clause of the character of the 
situation after a pronominal antecedent, with or without causal- 
adversative bearing'' 

For the narrative type (A), " introductory or sequent clause of 
the character of the situation {or, in its lightest fenn, intro- 
ductory or sequent clause of the situation), with or without causal- 
adversative bearing" 

For the pure (non- temporal) causal-adversative type (C), 
" clause of the character of the situation, with necessary causal- 
adversative bearing" 

The one idea which is common to all these functions is that 
of the situation, the condition of affairs at the time when the main 
act took place. Another idea, that of the causal or adversative 
relation, may or may not be involved. Excluding, then, the 
points of difference, we may adopt, as an expression of what is 
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n to all these uses, the formula olaaBe of ttao altoaUon, 
ivithout cauBal or adversatlTe beaiing. 



I 

1 
an 



We have now completed our study of the special develop- 
ments of the yKo«/-clause in which it is unaccompanied by the 
^Hi'-clause. In so doing, we have again passed by the crisis of 
the investigation. Once more, then, as in the preceding chapter, 
I desire to point out where that crisis was reached, and to meet 
the issue explicitly. 

Substantially, the settlement of the more difficult part of our 
subject turns upon the question whether the undoubtedly exist- 
ing qualitative ^/ww-clause is too remote in its nature from the 
narrative {"ttijw-clause in any one of its forms to admit of a de- 
rivation of the latter from the former; for, if such a derivation 
is once admitted, a similar derivation for the causal- adversative 
clause will not be denied. 

At a time when belief in the variation of species and the re- 
"Buhing establishment of new types is a controlling tenet in the 
minds of the majority of investigators of so-called natural phe- 
nomena, it is strange that grammarians should devise difficult 
metaphysical origins for the narrative and the causal -adversative 
jtfow-ciauses, while so natural — one may say so inevitable — 
an origin lies close at hand. And the marvel appears the 
greater when one sees how every explanation of the metaphy- 
^aical kind fails when one applies the assumed principle to clauses 
■1th other temporal and other causal-adversative particles than 
fuom. 

We have seen with what success the explanation here advo- 
cated for the mode of the ywcw-clauses accounts for the use of 
the other mode after these other particles. We have also seen 
the appearance of a new force upon the scene after Plautus's 
time, in the rise of the qualitative use of so-called demon- 
stratives. It remains then, in dealing with the issue for the 
last time, only to show how slight is the interval between some 
undoubted instance of this new force, namely, an acknowl- 
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edged qualitative guom-c\ause, and a corresponding narrative: 
^H07H-clause, In doing this, I will take for my first startinj 
point a clause (now grown familiar) which Hoffmann himself, 
his foot-note No. 113. classes as characterizing, and will then' 
turn it into a form evidently the same, yet clearly possessing a 
narrative function. In addition, in order to assist our feeling, 
I will put our examples in English, marking by capitals such 
verbs as in Latin would be in the subjunctive. 



M H 


got the place a 


a lime when 


thcpr 


CES of 


country 


Slates WERE 


now. 


( . , . eU temporlbiu 


quota iaceient. 


Cic, 


Rose, Cc 


m.. 12, 33. 


P«< 


qualitativ 


e clause). 














(*) He 


kept his mone 


for some tin 


e idle. 


Then 


at a time 


when the pi 


ccol 


country «■ 


tales WERE Do« 


N, he bought 


a place 











The clause, while still qualitative, and in its own nature un- 
changed, is now so placed as to have a narrative function thru! 
upon it, and also an adversative bearing upon the main clause. 

Again, let us start from an assumed clause which is purely 
qualitative (cf. the example from Cic, Rep., 3, 10, 18: In Id 
tAOQMlMux Jiomn/f cecidii aclas, quota . . . esBot). 

(a) This (namely the raising of Ihc army) took pla 
of Antony WAS IN FULL BLAZE Iquom maiimi /w 
qualitative clause). 

(i) Just at a time when the fury of Antony WJ 
Caesarraisedavigorousariny (CiKiararfa/rr/fcnj, . . . 



J 



e just at a time when the ftuxj 
r arderet Antenii, — a pure 

i IN FULL BLAZE, the yOUng 

3Uom manimt furor ai&extit 
Cic, Fhil.,3, 3, 3). 



As before, the clause, while in its own nature unchanged, has^ 
in its present position a narrative function thrust upon it, and'1 
also an adversative bearing upon the main clause. 

And now, finally, let us start again with our first Latin ex-1 
ample of the pure qualitative ^//(WM-clause, and see what may I 
happen to it in the way of the ordinary adventures of human 1 
speech : 

preiia praedionim. (Cic.,Roic j 






(a) Accepil agrum tempotibu! 
Com., IS, 33. Pure qualitative clause.) 

Accepit agrum turn quom iacerent prctia pracdii: 
Emit agrum lum quom iacerent pretia praedioru 
Turn quom iacerent pretia pracdiorum, emit agri 

{b) Quom iacerent pretia praedionim, emit agrum (otdinary 
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W In each of these three sets, the wAen-clause or ^«£>iK-clause 
marked (i^) is in the full narrative form, yet is essentially iden- 
tical with the pure qualitative clause marked (a). Both clauses 
express the character of the situation under which (ei« temporibus 
quibtts or quom) the main act took place. So obvious is this 
that it would seem to require more boldness to dissociate the 
two than to identify them. Or, to put the matter in another 
aspect, one might we!! despair of solving any question of origins 
in this complex world if two things so remarkably alike were 
held to be too dissimilar to admit of a genesis of one of them 
from the other. 

An apparent objection against the view here taken may be 
found in the fact that, in the simple cases which I have cited 
of the subjunctive of the situation in a non-narrative form (as 
in accepit agrum ei's temporibiis quom. iacercnt prctia praediorutn) , 
the subjunctive clause follows the main clause, whereas the 
narrative clause ordinarily precedes the main clause. But the 
objection cannot be sustained. The Latin order is entirely free, 
and the essential character of a construction is not affected by 
the place in the sentence in which it is employed. If the argu- 
ment is good that two ^//ow-constructions cannot be identical 
because one comes after the main clause and the other comes 
before it, then it follows with equal rigor that two ywpw-clauses, 
both of which come after the main clause, must be identical ; as, 
for example, in turn dataesunt quom ego me iioti belle liaberem and 
in the ordinary case oi quom inversum; or that two ^uom-ctauses, 
both of which precede the main clause, must be identical ; as, for 
example, in turn quom haberct res piiblica Luscinos and turn quom 
grant Catones. Or, again, it follows with equal rigor that if two 
relative clauses stand, one before and one after the main clause, 
as in exdusi eos quos tu ad me saltttatum miseras and fincm atiimae 
quae res ftumatias miscutt olim non gladii non saxa dabiint, then 
they cannot both be determinative. What an objector must en- 
deavor to show, then, is not that the explanation here given identi- 
fies two clauses that stand in different places in the sentence, but 
that the two clauses here identified are essentially different in 
meaning, — that, while one of them does express the character 
of the situation, the other, the narrative clause, does not. 
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The processes of development which we have sketched must 
have had their beginnings and their gains, as well as their suc- 
cesses. If we possessed the missing Hterature between Terence 
and Cicero, we should undoubtedly at some point — let us say 
the age of Lucilius — find the old and the new constructions 
side by side, not only in different authors, but in the same 
author. 

It is commonly taken for granted that these changes were at 
an end before the year Sr, and that the writers of the Ciceronian 
age present no irregularities in the j«f»«-constrLctions. I have 
myself, through examples to be cited presently, been brought 
to a different opinion; nor can I now see any antecedent reason, 
in advance of a scrutiny of the literature, for an assumption that 
this or that process of change must have been completed before 
the time of any given writer. We have in fact found a change 
in one set of constructions (the ywi-constructions after indefinite 
antecedents) going on in Cicero himself; and this circumstance 
alone is enough to overthrow the idea of a fixed and inviolable 
Ciceronian syntax. 

In the two following sets of examples I begin with Plautus 
and Ennius, though the headings strictly do not include them. 

Survivals of the Old Indicative Causal-Adversative 

QuOTn-CLAVSE. 

Quid tu te examaa, moribus lepidis qaom lepjda lule 'b ? Plaut., Most., i63. 
Hei mjhi, insanire me aiunt, ullro quom ipsi Insanlont. Plaut., Men., Sjt- 
Quom hoc non poaanin, illud minus possem. I'er., Phorm., icS. 
Nam si, quod aalis est homini, id sails esse polesset, 
Hoc sal erat. Nunc qnom hoc non eat, qui ctedimus poiro 
Divitias ultoa animum mi e»plere poiessc ? 

Lucil, 5, 46-3 (MnU.). 
O Publi, o gurges. Galloni : cs iiomo miser, inquit, 
Cenzsti in vita numquam bene, quom omnia in ista 
Conaumls squilla alque acupensere quom in decimano. 

Lucil., 4, 4-6 (Molt.). 

Et postquam Tostra verba senatus audivll, lanto magis animum nostrum indoo- 

cimui, ita utei ante aibitrabamur, de eiels rebus af vob«is peccatom non eatt, 



SURVIVALS OF ARCHAIC CAUSAL QUOM-CLAUSE. 



Qnonqoe de cieis ic 
indouceie oportct, ii 
aim. loo). 



lahiei pmgati eatie. credlm 
s populo Romina purgatos 



Hue accedit uti, soltdissima mitcriai 
Corpora qnom constant, possii tameu, 
Mallia quae tiunt, acr aqua terra vapores. 
Quo facto Hant ct qua vj quaeque geianlu 
Adtnixlum quoniam setnel est in rebus in: 



Contiteare alii ex aliis cotislare elen 

Quae quoin ita •unt tamcn ut 
Molli lenta. fragosa ptiiri, cava corpi 
Otnnia aint a principiis seiu 
InmoTtalia si volumus subiungerc rebus 
Fundamenta quibus nitatur summa salutif 



Dicere porro oculos nullam retn cernere posse, 
5ed per cos anitnum ut foribus spectare rcclusis, 
Dlfficilest, contra quom sensus dicat eorum ; 
Sensus enim trahit atque acies detmdit ad ipsas ; 
Fulgida praoBertlin qnom cernere saepe nequimna 
Lumina lutninibus quia nobis praepediuntur. 

Quippe etenim corpus, quod vas quasi constitlt elus, 
Quom cobibere ueqolt conqtiassatum ex aliqua re 
Ac rarefaciutn detracto sanguine venis, 
Acre qui credas posse banc cohiberier olio t 

Nam quid possil ibi flatus manifesia docet res, 
Hie, ubi Icniar est. In terra quom tameu alu 
Arbuata evolvens radicibus tiaarit ab imi: 



Neo mlrnm, quom plcn 
Saeiie ita dat torvum son 



Lucr., 6, (39-41. 

Lucr., 6, I3i>-i.l 

Eutidem Fompilium ait fecissc flamines, qui quom otnnes aimt a singulis deii 
GOgnominati, in quibusdam apparent fru^a, ut cur lit Martialis et Quirinalia, sunt 
in quibus flaminum cognominibus latent origincs. Varr., I., L, 7, 45 (p. 33t Sp.) 
(G. tin/, by correction, as Andreas Spengel thinks ; llie rest of the cdd. mill). 



1 The passages from Lucretius here given are cited by Munro ad 1, 566; but the 
pxMages Caiull., 66, 47, Verg,, Eel.. 3, 16, and Ov,, A. A., 3, 655, which be also 
did ad 6, 130, belong rather under the head of an individual application of a 
generaliiation (p. 119 of this study). 
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The text in Cic, Att., i6, ii, 2, is too uncertain to admit of t 

insertion of the passage here. 

Ego quidem . . . lamen, quia video tali tempore multo roagU legionibiu opus 
esse quam piDvindis, quae praeaertlm rectperari nulla negotia poaaaiit, conslitui, 
ut nunc est, cum eiercilu proficisci. Asin, Poll., ap. CJc. Fam,, 10, 31, 6 (all 
codd. posaunt). (Scbmalz accepts the indicative," Uebcr den Sprachgebrauch de» 
Aftinius Pollio," ii. 7. Bui I cannot, with him, find it necessary lo take fraiifrlim 
quem fingibant in Lucr., 5, 1353, as causal. It seems rather lo be a case of the 
recurring situation, — " eipeciaily at timis witn." So Muiiro.} 

Idem [scil. Lynceus) sub terra solitus cernere diclus est ideo, quod aorifodinw 
norat Is qnom descendebat et aurum subito oitendebat, ita rumor tublatus 
eiim sub terra solitum videre. Hygin., 14 (p. 46, 1. 19, Schmidt), 

The occurrence of the indicative in inferior late writers prob- 
ably indicates a survival of the archaic idiom in vulgar Latin, 

e- g- : 

Quid illi infamant in puteum esse dimissum, 
Quont legimua ilium sepuliurae tradiium esse? 

Commodianus, Carm. Apol., 473-4. So 133. 3S1, 3S; 
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Survivals of the Old Indicative Narrative Quoi 
Clause. 

For the following ?«cw-clauses, I am obliged to print an 
amount of context sufficient to show that the act stated in eachj 
is a new event in the narration, — the test of the construction. ,lfl 
^ Excita qaom iremulis anus attulit artubus lumen, ^| 

Talia conmemoral lacrimans, exterrita somno. 

' Enn.. Ann.. 1, 2S-g, 

"Eunt," inquam, "in ludum saltatorium inter cinaedos virgines puerique ingenui. 
Haec qnom mihi quisquam narrBbat, non poiei^m aninium inducere ea liberos 
SU03 homines nobiles docere, Scd quom ductus aam in ludum sallatorium plus 
medius fidius in eo ludo vidi pucris virginibusque quinquaginta." Scip. Min., ap. 
Macrob., Sat., 3, 14, 6. 

(The clause qiiffm Romam proficlus sum, in C. Gr.iechus, ap. Oell,, 15, 12, may be 
determinative. An interesting narrative clause after que in temffri, however, is 
preserved from the same orator: 

Lcgalionea autem a regibus . . . pecunias maxumas pracbcnt, item uti in terra 
Graeeia, quo In tempore Graecus tragoedus gloriae sibi dncebat talcntum 
magnum ob unam Eabulam datum esse, homo eloquentis<'umus civilatiEi suae. De- 
madcs, ci respondisse dicitur^ . ■ • "ego, ut tacerem, decern talcnta a rege acccpl." 
Cell.. 11,10.) 

Haec qaom dixisset, iuravit se nisi victorem in castra 1 
quosque ut idem facereni hortatus ett Hoc laudana Pompeius idem it 
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e dubitarel. Ilaec quom facta sunt in 
Caes,. U. C, 3, 87, 7. 

ul consueveiat, misit captis qliibus- 
e videtetur. His quam longjsslme 
posscnt egredi iussis, quom lam ex diei tem|>ote conJecturam oeperat in castra 
perrentum, iadem subliciis, quarum pais infetior inCcgra remanebal, pontem rcficcre 
coepil. Ccleriler effecto opere legionlbusque (raductis cl loco castris idoneo de- 
lecto reliquas copias rcvocivii, Caes., B. G., 7, 35, 4-5. 

Poatea veto, quom Caesarem ad Massiliam detineti oogQOVlt, copias Petceii 
com eieicilu Afcanii esse coniunctas, magna auiiiia convenisse, magna esse in spc 
alqac eupeclati ct consentirc omncm citeriorem provinciam, quaeque postea acci- 
derant. de angusLiis ad Ilerdam rei frumcntariae, acoaplt, alque hacc ad cum lalius 
alque inflaiius ACraniuspencribebat.se quoque ad motus fottunae moveiecoepit. 
Caes..B.C., I, 17,3- 

Quem via [empesutis ita obscurabit, at vii proiimum agnoicere posseL Cuius 
incommodum summam utilitatem ipsis praebcbat Iia quom ad eum locum veae- 
nmt, iubet binoa equites iucedere, e( recta per advctsarionim praeaidia ad oppidum 
contendere. Bell. Hisp., 3, 4-7. 

Remis5is iegalis, quom ad pottam venisset Tib. Tullius, el quotn e 






coepi ad cas- 
qnom venlt, 
cohortibus xx. 



tern C. Ai 

Quod Tiberius quom fieri animadvertlt, simut pugii 

ineidit. Bell. Hisp.. 18. 

Quom omnea ac iceepissent noiiri ordincs, recipcre 
tra; Antonius umquam victor caslra putavit se poase cap«re 
CODpluris j'bi amisil nee egit quicquam. Audita re Hirlius 
»etetanis rcdeunti Amonio in aua caslra occutril copiiaque 
Galba ad Cic, Fam., 10, 30, 4- 

Itaquc fit omnlbua rccuaantibua el plorantibus; dies is era! legitimus comitiis 
habendls: eo modo aacetdos Climachias renuntialus esl. Herodotus qnom Koma 
iwartitur, diebus. ul ipse putabat, quindecim ante comilia, ofFendit eum mensem, 
qui conaequitur mensem comitialem, comitiis iam abhinc dicbua triginia faclis. 
Tunc Cephalcwdilani decrerunt intercalarium xxxv dies longum, ut reliqui menses 
Inauam rationem icvcrtcrentur. Cic, Vcrr.. 3, 52, 129-30. 

Sic abieni amiciliam gercbat, ul nnn beneficiia mutuia, sed communi odio, quod 
erga regem auaceperant, contineri vidcrcntur. Id quom satis se conlinnaase orbl- 
batns oat, certiorem faclt Dalamen tempus esse maiorea exercilus parari et bellum 
cam ipso rege auacipi, deque ea re, si ei videreiur, qua loco veltet, in conloquium 
feniret. Nep,, Dat., it, 6. 

Hi omncs fcrc Allienas ae conlulcrant, non quo se querentur otium, sed ut, quem 
« proximo locum fors obtulissct, eo patriam tecuperarc nitercntur. Itaquc quoin, 
tempus eit vlaum rei geiendae, cornmuniier cum iia, qui Thehls idem seniiebani, 
diem detegerunt ad immicoa opprimendos civilatcmque liberandum eum, quo max- 
imi magisiralus simul conauerant epulari, Nep., Pelop., 2, 1-1. (Cf. Huic quom 
tempna easet visum capias eitrahere ex hiberniculia, Agea., 3. 4.) 

Hac re probata exeicituni educil, Mithrobarzanem peisequilur tantum ; qui 
qaom ad hoales perveuerat, Datames signa infrrri iubeL Nep., Dat, 6, 5-6. 

Equidero a principio quom Ecturiam coniurare, proscriptos accersiri, largitioni- 
bns rempublicam tacerari vldebam, maluiandum pulabam, et CaCuli coosilia com 
piDCi* secatus sum. Sail., Oral., Fhilipp., 6. 
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Vetcrum non immeraor ille parcntum 
Gratalur reduces et gaza. laelus agccsti 
Excipit ac fessos o pi bus solatur amtcos. 

Foslera. quom primo slcllas Oricnte fngarat 
Clara dies, sodos in coelum litore al> omni 
Advocat Aeneas tumulique ex aggcre (atur. 

Verg,, Aen,, 5, 39-44 ' 
Didilur hie subito Troiana per agmina rumor, 
Advenisse diem, quo dcbita moema condanl. 
Cetlatim insUurriiit cpulas alque ominc magno 
Craleias laeli staluunt et vina coronant. 

Foslera qnom prima luatrabat lampade terras 
Orta dies, urbem ct finis et lilora gentis 
Diversi explorant ; haec fonliB Btagna Numici, 
Hunc Thybrim fluvium, hie fortis babitare Latinos. 

Verg, Aen., 7. '■H-5'' 
(Compare Cic. Fam., 15, 4. 8: A. d. IIII. Id. Oct., qnom adveBperoeoeret, 
eipedilo ejierciiu ita ncictu iter £eti ui . . .) 

Nihilo demissiore animo, qaom dies venlt, causa ipse pro se dict:i, ncquicquam 
omnia expenis patribus, ut miligatent plebem, qujiideciiu millibus aeris damiiatur. 
Liv., 4, 44, 10. Similarly, 6, zo, 4. 

Quom senatus flummi fide ex censu contuHaset, prirnorea plebis, nobUium amici, 
ex composito confcrre incipiuni. Quos quom el a palribus coUaiidari et a militari 
aetate (amquim bonos dves conapici vulgus hominum vldlt, repentc, sprelo tribu- 
nicio auxilio, certamen conferendi est ortum. Liv.. 4, 60, S. (Mdg. vidrrel.) Simi- 
larly 33, zo. 5 ; 14. 7, z 1 zS, 3, 6) 2g, 37, 8 (indicative and subjunctive combined] ; 
42, 5, 8 (Weisaenborn and Mdg. Hutiliulum ual [or ri/^). 

Postremo vulneribus ligamenta quibusque lislilur sanguis parare eundem Mili- 
chum moncl, sive gnarum coniuralionis el illuc usque fidum, seu ncscium et tunc 
primum arrepiia suspidonibua, ui plerique (radiderc, de conscquemibus. Nam 
quom secura aervilia animus praemii perlidiae reputavlt simulque inmensa 
pecunia cl polenlia obversabantnr, cessil fas et salus patron! et acceplae liberlatis 
memoria. Etenim uioris quoque consilium adsumpscral mulielire ac delerius. 
Tac, An., 15,54. 

Quod exislimassc videbatur ct Cicero scribens de ofFiciis tertio tibro semper 
Caesarem in ore habuisse Euripidis versus, quos sic ipse convertit : 
Nam si violandum est ius, regnandi gratia 
Violandum esl : aliis rebus pielatem colas. 
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' The ordinary Virgilian ma 
indicatives in such cases, as in I 

bendum esse : quum Thessalos 1 

Ctaudium Ugalum ad ras m ni/ 

miltendi, non, legationem incidis 

sit (I'aw, fHum . . . esl)." Madvig's feeling about the force of the 

the ordinary use is entirely right; bul he has failed lo ob5cr\'e the pi 

the archaic usage. 



c independent pluperfect or imperfect 



Sed hoc incerlum ; illud cerium, paulo post scri- 

t armis tisc Humiilum enef (cod. el edd. til), Apfi. 

icimdai . . . imahtr miiit. Indicalur causa legatl 

id tempos, quum nuntiamm illud de Thessalis 



Qnom ergo subUtam Iribuni 
tiktnin est, pracmissis confesti 
apectaculo publico per disaimula 
cial acditicaturua, consideravil etexconEiictudin< 

Mos antes senatoribus Romae fuiC, in curi: 
Turn, quom in scnatu res maior quaepiam ci 
prolata est plaoultque ut cam rem, super q 
priusquam decrela essci, malcr Papirii pueti, qu 
percontala est ElJum, quidnam 



intercessionem ipsosque urbe ci 
clam cohortibus, nc qua suspicio r 

Tfuit. el fornlam. qua ludum gladiator 



,e frequenli dedil. Suet., 






jriam cum practcxlatis filiia introire. 
consulcila caque in diem posterum 
qua tractavissenF, nequis enuntiarel 
qui cum parcnte suo in curia [uerat, 
u egissent. Gcll., t, 33, 4-5. 
Tunc ibi amici mei. quos rogaveram in consilium, viri exercitati atque in patro- 
riniii et in opcris fori celcbres semperque se circumundique dtstrahcntibus causis 
feBtinaiilcs, non sedendum diulius ac nihil esse dubium dicebant, quin absolvendus 
foret, qucm accepissc pecuniam nulla proballone soUempni docebatur. Sed enim 
ego homines qnom oonslderabam, allcnim fidei, alcerum probri plenum spur- 
cusimaeque vilae ac deramalissimac. nequaquam adduci potui ad absolvcndum. 
luMi igiiur diem diffindi. . . . Cell., 14, :, 9-11. 

A systematic search would doubtless bring to light a large 
lumber of these old-fashioned narrative clauses. 



The Over-Development of the Subjunctive Quam- 
Clause. 



The spread of the subjunctive idiom, as we have watched it 
in the qualitative ./i(ow-constructions, might, or might not, be 
arrested within logical limits. It would at least be not unnatural 
that the extremely frequent recurrence of the subjunctive with 
7«(5*n in the narrative clause, together with its occasional recur- 
rence in incidentally determinative qualitative clauses, with or 
without causal-adversative bearing,^ should in time lead to an 
obscuring of the true distinction between the indicative and the 
subjunctive clause, and to an employment of the former mode 
where the clause ought in strictness to be determinative; just 
as the classifying subjunctive came to be used in ^/(/-clauses 
that should have been determinative. I have found but one 
instance of such an over-development in Cicero's time, though 



' As in cases likefrm/i'fiJKi c« fHDW il 
1 fnaiH indigrmHUS, turn fuom iflts dcsc 
tut ttlli, on p. 177 
rt htdix, quern tssi 



■empurr quo 



^rmtifun guom ego Mtntnt hflU haheremi 
isset, on p. 173 ; turn qiiem isut in^trlil 
in Italia C. Curio non tsttt, turn mom 
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not in him; but examples certainly occur occasionally in the 
writers of the next century and later; e. g. ; 

Praeierea Msrcellua . 
expresait, qui de eg tum 
Fam., 8, i, 2, 

EfEcc ul idem status ait, quo exigis, qui fuit qaom piomltteram. Sen., B«n., 
4. 39. *■' 

Equeslcr ordo bis patroaum cum perfcrendse pro se legationis elegit, semel 

quom deportandum Romam carpus Augusti umcris suis ab consul! bus ezpoBcerat, 

Iterum quom oppressum Seianum apud eosdcm etatularetoi. Suet., Claud., 6. 

(The sobjunctivc is less TemaikablE here than in the preceding example). 

Amphora NiUad non sit tibi vilis iceti : 

Eiaaet qnom Tinum, vilior ilta £uiL 

Martial., 13, 122, l-Z. 

Et quia nefas esl obnoiiia corporibus alienatis circumscribi civitates. placuit, si 
qui debitor rei puhlicae civilatis quippiam ex co patrtmonio, quod babuit quom 
pecuniam rei publicae sumeTot, donaverit vel distraxerit vel qualibet in alium 
ratione contulerit, qualitate rei alienaCae perspecta alque omnibus debitoris facul- 
latibus consideratia, quas habuit, quom ci pecunia crederetttr, pro rata ab eo, qui 
ex debitoris facultatibua alJquid dctinet ex sorte atque luuris postulati. Cod. 
lustin., 11,33 (Kriig.). 



Discussion of Earlv Examples of the Subjunctive 

WITH Quom. 

Liibbert, in his examination of examples of the subjunctive 
^fw-clause in Early Latin, proceeds upon a plan the general 
course of which is manifestly sound. I shall first briefly 
reproduce his procedure. 

The passage cited from Livius Andronicus in Priscian, viii., 
p, 817, Keil (_^uom socios nostras mandisset Unpins Ctciops'), had 
already, Liibbert tells us, been brought under grave suspicion 
by Gottfr. Hermann, who pointed out that it was based on 
Horn., Od., 20, 19, and that it failed to render the meaning of 
that passage, which clearly calls for an indicative (reTkadi S>}, 
KpaSlt]' icai KvvrepQv aWo ttdt erXij? 'H/iari tqJ ore fiot. /levo? 
ao^ETor TjaBie KvicKo}^ 'IifiGifiovi erdpov;). In view of this 

I I owe this and the Iwo Tollowing examples to Fischer's valuable collection in 
ihe article on Citm in Harpers* Lexicon, to which, as well as to Fischei'a Latin 
Grammar, I wish again lo express my obligation. 
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fact, and of the further fact that even as late as Terence the 
subjunctive construction is, at the most, very rare, Liibbert 
believes the passage to be corrupt, and suggests an emendation 
{mandit sex for mandisset). 

In dealing with Piautus and Terence, Liibbert throws out, 
very properly, all cases in which the subjunctive stands in a 
conditional clause, or in which it might be due to the oratio 
obliqua or to assimilation. 

Taking up first the temporal clauses remaining, he finds two 
subjunctives in Piautus, beside the case True, 3S1, in which the 
indicative is now restored from A; and one subjunctive in Ter- 
ence. These examples he regards as corrupt, since one of 
them has in itself a certain strangeness of diction, and since 
the three together are numerically heavily overbalanced by the 
corresponding indicative constructions in Piautus and Terence. 

In Ennius he finds a single example, which he accepts as the 
first occurring in the literature. On the other hand, he does 
not cite the case in Ann., 296 Miil!., which I shall presently 
discuss. 

In Cato. he is inclined to accept an example in a passage 
cited by GelUus, 3, 7, 19, and possibly an example cited by 
Isidorus, Orig., 20, 3, 8. 

Proceeding to the causal-adversative clauses, he finds four 
subjunctives in Piautus (one of which is lacking in A, and is 
therefore probably an interpolation) and two in Terence. The 
three cases in Piautus he explains — unsuccessfully, in my 
opinion — as free potentials,' while he finds in the two cases 
in Terence the first veritable examples of the causal-adversative 
subjunctive. The case in Naevius is therefore, he thinks, to be 
rejected, as having no support in its own century. 

Liibbert's influence upon general opinion in regard to the 
state of the ^KtJw-constructions in Piautus and Terence has been 
great, and I might avail myself in part of the resulting scepti- 
cism concerning the age of the subjunctive temporal construc- 
tion, since that scepticism leaves the door open for my theory 
that the constructions came into use with the rise, after Terence's 
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' His reasoning is discussed on pp. 51-: in Pait I. of this Siudy. 
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time, of is qui, etc., cotisecutive. I do not, however, agree at all 
points with Liibbert's reasoning, and must state the case for 
myself, dealing iirst witli the temporal clauses, and next with 

the causal-adversative. 

The sum total of subjunctive temporal y«o»i -clauses in Early 
Latin down to Cato inclusive is as follows, 1 do not cite the 
examples between Cato and Cicero, since they neither make 
against my theory (the period to which they belong is the one 
in which I suppose the new constructions to be coming into 
use), nor are in any special way important. 



n exiliutn quom tret reddiui domum. 

Plam., Merc, 967-S. 



O Astaphlum, haut isloc modo sotitas n 
Sed blande, qaom ilJuc quod aput vos nun< 

Qaomqae caput caderet, cannen tu 
Et peieunle viro raucum sonus aete 



e ante adpeliatc. 
ett apul mc habeiem. 

Plaul., Tiuc, l6t-I, 

la sola per«git, 

Enn., 511-13, MilU. 



Haece loculu' vocal, qi 
2IJS Mensam scrmonesque 



oi turn bene saepe Ubenter 






Partem fuissel de sum mis rebu' regundis 

Consllio indu foro lalo sancloque sen at u ; 

Cui res audacter magnas pacvasque jocumque 
300 Eloqueretur, ud iuxta malaquc et bona dictu 

Evomeret, si qui vellet, tutoque loci ret, 

Prudenler quod dicta loquive tacereve posset ; 

Quacum mulla volup cl gaudia clamque palamquei 

Ingcnium, cui nulla malum senlentia suadet 
305 Ul facerel facinus levii aut raalu' ; doclii', lidctis 

Suavis homo , . . 

Enn.. 194-306, Miin. 

[294 ^ turn M(uel!eru»f. quad cum codd plerique, quod tun Reg. 396 
inftrtit mmiilum M, cctnUtr ieatnitum Lugdun.) inperlit cdd. Fortasse servandam 
scripturam codicum et post illod rerumqui suamm versum haustum putat M. 
300 titfi iKXlii M {iuxta iam Gronovius). il mrtcla codd., mulusqut pars codd. 
vers. 302 frudcnttr^fmsiet. qoi in libris legilur ante 31s, hue revocavit M. frudtnUr 
Vahlcnui, pruJenttm codd. From Piofeasor Foslgale's forthcoming Carfut Pot- 
Urum Latinorum.l 
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Magistratus quom Ibi adeaset, occeptast ag!. Ter., Eun.. Ptol., 22. 

Nam ita evenit : quom saucius muhifariain ibi factus euet. lamen volnus caplil 
nallam evenit euraque inlet mortuos . . . cognovcre. Cal , ap. Gell.. 3, 7, ig. 

{/la tvenil ila VP, iia evtnit uli p. Ila eviait ; cum K el cdd. receotea. From 
Hem's GelHus.] 

Qnom eaaBin in provincia legatns. quamplures ad praetores et consulcs linam 
bonorarium dabant. Cat,, ap. Isidor,, Orig., 20, 3, 3 (p. 64, I Jordan). 

The entire number of subjunctive temporal clauses, then, in 
the authors of whom we have considerable remains is three, — 
two in Plautus, and one in Terence. The entire number of indi- 
cative temporal clauses in these authors, on the other band, is 
so great as to bring these subjunctive readings under grave 
suspicion, as every reader of Latin comedy must feel. It looks 
as if they were due to the carelessness of copyists of later times, 
acting under the influence of their own idiom. And it is note- 
worthy that in each of these three passages the indicative {ibat, 
habebam, adsedit) can be restored without offence to the metre. 

The examples from Livius and Cato, and one of the examples 
from Ennius, have come down to us only in a single citation 
each. The other example from Ennius has been preserved 
only in a scholium of Lactantius Placidus upon Statius, Thcbais, 
I'l 55. found in a single manuscript. 

It is obvious that evidence of this kind must be admitted with 
caution. An idiom which is habitual in the time in which the 
citation is made may very naturally get itself written down in 
place of an obsolete idiom, if one is quoting from memory, and 
even if one is copying carelessly from a manuscript. This 
assertion is borne out by facts. In Plaut., Aul., 178, the manu- 
scripts agree upon 

FratMgihal mi animus fmitra mi in, quom exiiam dmna ; 

while Cicero, quoting the verse entire in Div., 1, 31, 65, writes 
exiretn, unconsciously following the feeling of his own time. A 
still more instructive case is Nonius's self- convicting error in 
citing Plaut., Trin., 194: 

Posticulum lioc reeepit, quom acdis vendidiL 

Nonius has vend-.-ret on p. 384, 12, while on p. 54, 16, he has 
the correct vendidit. 
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It is clear that evidence which has passed through such risks 
is not weighty. But, unhappily, even the manuscripts on which 
we have especially to rely can be proved to have been exposed 
to risks from the same cause, though of course in a lesser 
degree. Up to the time of the discovery of the Ambrosian 
palimpsest, no one thought of questioning the good Ciceroniaa 
sordcremus in Plaut., True, 380-1 : 

Verum tempestis . . . quondim fuit, 
Qnom inter nos aoideremus alter alleri. 

But the publication of the reading smdtbamus of A left no 
doubt that the subjunctive of the other and younger manu- 
scripts was due to the influence of the idiom of his own time 
upon some reader who was dictating for copying, or upon a 
copyist himself. 

So, then, if we remember that precisely constructions of this 
kind are most liable to corruption, and that even the three 
examples afforded by Plautus and Terence are heavily over- 
balanced by indicative examples, we shall be indisposed, on 
grounds so treacherous, to decline to consider a theory which, 
like the one here advocated, cannot account for them. Nor if 
we should add the five examples that rest upon citations, would 
the aspect of the matter be materially changed. 

Thus far, I have taken the case of the subjunctive examples, 
with the exception of the one from Andronicus, at its strong- 
est A close scrutiny, however, leaves still less weight to their 
evidence. 

The two examples from Plautus and the example from Terence 
are in themselves unobjectionable. 

We have seen that the passage from Livius Andronicus mis- 
translates the construction in the Odyssey of which it is meant 
to be a rendering. The fact is insuflicient to condemn the pas- 
sage, but it weakens its evidence. 

The short passage from Cato is in itself unobjectionable. But 
in the longer passage there is a corruption in the manuscripts. 
V has a meaningless ita, while P has, in one hand, an ita, in 
another, an uti, followed, at some distance, by the indicatives 
evenit and cognovere. I will not discuss the question whether 
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the better emendation is to accept uii and change the indica- 
tives (in which case the verb of the ywtJw-clause would cease to 
be evidence, since it might be due to attraction), or to throw 
out uti and accept the awkward ita. I will merely point out 
that the condition of the text weakens its value in a matter of 
controversy. 

No objection on internal grounds can be brought against the 
short passage from Ennius. But the long passage is involved 
in several dit^culties. The text is unintelligible as it stands in 
the manuscripts. Miiller himself, though he prints iiipcrtit cu- 
mulum as his emendation for comiter inpertit, expresses himself 
as in doubt whether the reading of the manuscripts ought not to 
be preserved, and a lacuna be assumed after the ungoverned 
rertimque siiarum. Havet has declared himself on the side of 
a lacuna. We cannot, then, be sure in what context cum fuisset, 
if written by Ennius, really stood; or, in other words, to what 
feeling its mode is due. Further, there are two difficulties which 
Miiller does not point out. As the passage stands, the most 
probable construction for eloqueretur, that of purpose, is very 
harsh. A still stronger objection is that quom fuisset, as we 
have it, is an example of the subjunctive of repeated action, — 
a construction which, outside of the generalizing second person, 
no one has hitherto believed to be early.* 

One thing alone defends the y«/jjrf, — its archaic fi. But an 
easier explanation of this can be suggested than that of the 
occurrence of the subjunctive of repeated action at this period. 
The obviously careless copyist may have had before him a guom 
. . . partem iam fiicrat, and, overlooking iam after -iem, and 
half catching the form of the verb, may have put it into the con- 
struction of his own day, and liked it all the better because of 
the archaic u involved. Yet, in view of the comiter inpertit, and 
the ctti ehquerttiir, I should be more inclined to let Vhc fuisset 
stand, and accept Miiller's and Havet's suggestion of a lacuna. 

The evidence for the subjunctive narrative clause in the times 

» It is worth mcnlioning that1inc3lo. aait ha«comcdowntou5,issodifiicu1lthat 
MSltcr U3umes a UcUtu. and also that (he construction ingtHium cui . . . auadet 
it unsound, unless it is archaic (sec p. 15;). (Vahlen and Baehrcns emend Iojmoik/.) 
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of Plautus and Terence being thus small in quantity and in part 
weak on internal grounds, it appears to me that the few exam- 
ples adduced should not stand in the way of a theory which 
fairly accounts for the condition of things in classical Latin in 
the ^«tf;«-clauses, for the impelling cause of the change from the 
old constructions, and for the fact that this cause failed to oper- 
ate upon the — at first sight similar — constructions after /oj/- 
guam, etc., and after qiioniam and qiiando. And I feel this the 
more strongly, since the best attested of these same examples, 
the two from Plautus and the one from Terence, have not stood 
in the way of the acceptance of Liibbert's theory. Perhaps 
nothing will better show the tendency of opinion in this matter 
than the fact that Goetz, referring to Lubbert's discussion, writes 
ibat in place of the iret of the cdd. in Plant, Merc, 980, and 
Schoell, with a similar reference, reads habebam in place of the 
liaberem of the cdd. in Plaut.. True, 162; so that both of the 
two subjunctive examples in Plautus disappear from the latest 
critical edition that has reached these plays. 

It would seem, at first sight, that our examples of survivals of 
the old indicative narrative yKi7j«-clause had in themselves fur- 
nished evidence against the genuineness of the examples of the 
subjunctive which we have just discussed. One might easily 
feel that a construction of which remains Still existed in classical 
Latin could not already have begun to give way before a new 
construction so early as the time of Plautus. But the apparent 
evidence convicts itself of worthlessness. For indicative exam- 
ples occur, — e. g., in Tacitus and Aulus Gellius ; and the same 
reasoning would lead us to suppose that the subjunctive could 
not yet have been known so eariy as the time of Cicero. 

As regards the subjunctive causal-adversative examples, we 
have a case somewhat different from that of the subjunctive 
temporal examples. The subjunctive is already in free use in 
Plautus in causal-adversative ywi'-clauses, and the mode may 
easily have been extended sporadically from these to the qiiom- 
clauses. Yet there are some indications that in these examples 
also a later grammatical feeling may have brought about an 
unintentional corruption. The occurrence of indicative con- 
structions in Lucilius, in the senatorial document of about the 
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year too, cited on page 203 above, in Varro, and in Lucretius, 

striking as it is, must not be held as having weight in regard to 
the date of the change, since we have already found the argu- 
ment from chronology to fail us in the case of tlie indicative 
narrative clauses. We have left only the evidence from Plautus 
and Terence. Piautus has three examples of the subjunctive 
which rest on good manuscript authority. Lubbert explains 
them away as independent potentials. I find myself obliged, 
on the contrary, to regard these cases either as genuine exam- 
ples, or as corruptions due to the unconscious working of a dif- 
ferent gr.i-nmatical habit in later times. Now against these 
three examples are to be set forty-eight' examples of the in- 
dicative, causal or adversative. A disproportion so great must, 
under the general circumstances, lead us at the least to regard 
the existence of the subjunctive construction in Plautus as not 
proved. Inthccascof Terence, the disproportion is less; namely, 
nine indicatives against two subjunctives. One might see in these 
figures a slight gain on the part of a new idiom. The settlement 
of the question, whether in the one way or the other, does not 
affect the theory here advocated. If we accept the examples 
from Plautus and Terence, then we must simply suppose that 
the working of the iiifluences which would, of themselves alone, 
have developed a causal-adversative subjunctive ^aow-clause was 
accelerated by the influence of the corresponding ywi-cJauses. 
And, in any case, we may fairly conjecture, in view of the state 
of the constructions in Terence, and again in the earliest writings 
of Cicero, that, whatever may have been the date of the first oc- 
currence of the new idiom, the generation which witnessed the 
general conversion of the mode, both in the causal-adversative 
and in the narrative yKuw;-clauses, was tliat of Lucilius, 



• I am indebted to Liibbcrt's sludy (Die Syntai von Quom, pp. 109-142) for my 
figures, though I have hern obliged lo Ihron out six cases which he classes ivitb 
the adversative indicative construction on p, t2l, but which really belong to iho 
generalizing conMruction. See p. 53 of Fart I. □£ the present iitudy, and also pp. 
317-323 oE the present Part, 
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The cau sal-ad versalive idea having come, as shown under the 
last category, to be associated, in the essential yuwM-clauses 
(as earlier in the ^«j-clauses) with the subjunctive mode, the 
use of that mode to express the causal-adversative idea will 
naturally make encroachments in the non-essential clauses 
(clauses after self-defining antecedents). Yet on the other 
hand the indicative clause, since it is the true qualitative con- 
struction after a self-defining antecedent, will continue to 
maintain itself, and will constitute a tacit causal-adversative 
ywowi-clause. Hence the following category of contrasting 
constructions: 

II, (Postponed from p. 170.) The tacit cauBol-adveisative 
9Uf-9UO»n-conBtmotion after eelf-defiulng antecedents (l. e., In non- 
esaentlal clauaea) veraua the explicit causal-adversatiTe conatrao- 



7A« tacit causa Uadreraaffce 
elauae (<nd(caf(Fe). 

Quid dicam dc Hirlio ? qui re audita 
e castris duas legioncs eduzlt incrcdi 
bill studio ilque vlrtutc. . . . Cic, Phil. 
14. '0, 17. 

Nequc enim, si tibi turn, quom pelerc! 
consolatum, adfui. nunc, quom Mure 
raia ipsum petta, adiutor eodem pacto 
esse debeo. Cic, Mur., 3, S. 



Qui quidera si absolutus eaaet . 
quo nam modo Utos philosophos fcrrc 
posscmus, qui nunc, quom ille damnatus 
eat nullam aliam ob culpam nisi propter 
dicendi inscientiam. tamen a se oportere 
dicuBt pcli praecepla dicendi. Cic, De 
Or., I, 54, 333. 



Quanio enim facilius abire Euit, quom 
prncul abessemus, quam uuno, quom 
in ceTvidbua ■tuana ? liv., 44, 39' 7 ' 



L. 



TUe rxptieit eausal-adperaoHv* 
elauae (aultJuntHiv). 

Sed quid ego de mc loquorf qnl 
morum ac lempotum vitio aliquantum 
etiam ipse (ortasse in liuius saeculi errore 
verier? Cic, Patad., 6, 3. 50. 

Turn ciiim, quom rem habebas, quaesti- 
culus le fadcbat attentiorem: nuno, 
quom lam aequo animo bona peidaa, 
noil eo sis consilio. u(, cum me hospilio 
rccipias. ikeslimatiaiiem tc aliquam pules 
accipcre. Cic, Fim , g, l6, 7. 

Quod si lum, quom rea publiea vim et 
severilalem desiderabit, vici eaturam et 
tarn vehemcns fui quam cogebar, non 
quam volcbam, Duno, qnom omnes me 
causae ad misericotdiam atque ad bu- 
manitaiem vocent, quanio tandem studio 
debeo naturae meae consuetudinique 
servire? Cic, Mur., 3, 7. Similarly Att., 
13, 23, 1, and elseitbere not infrequently. 
Add Liv„ 3J. to. 4; 37, 54, 15; and 
Columella. 12 Pr. 

Quin boc tempore Ipso, qnotn 

aubioiontuT, tamen omni in hominum 
;u eratiis agendis el gratulalionibus 
habendis et omni sermone celebramur. 
Mil., 3S. 98- 
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IV. (Postponed from p. 171.) The looael7 attache a (addea or 
Inserted) qualitative clause (indicative) veraua the cloael; attaotaed 
qaalitatl7a or cauaal-adversative clanse (aubjuuctive). 



-Without Causal-Adversative Bearing. 



Iiooselv attaehed qualitative 

Fult emm. ut scriptum video, Argan- 
Ihonius quldam Gadibus. qui octoginta 
resnaveTat annos, centum viginii vixe- 
rat. Cic, Sen., 19, 69. 

Unuset alter dies intercesscrat.qnom 
Tcs parum certa vldobatur. Cic, Clu,, 
16,72. (Two days had intervened, aW 
during this lime - . . ) 



Acoeaaft etiam quod tnagis aperiiet 
onim demeotiam. Nep., Pel., 3, 2. 



Blennium praeteriit, qaom ille KoXXiv- 
>()!)■ adsiduo cursu cubitum nullum pro- 
ceMOTlt Cic, Alt., 13, 12, 3. (Two 
years of inactivity piissed by.) 



I Causal-Adversai 



lam qaom aim numeri plures. iambum 
et tiochacum frequcntem scgregat ab 
oratore Aristolelea, Catule, vesttr, qui 
natura tamen iDcurrunt ipsi in nra- 

Or.. 3,47. .S3. 

Fit gemitus amnium et clamOT ; 
quom taman a praesenii supplicio tuo 
oontiniiit populus Rom an us se et re- 
preaait Cic, Vert., 5, ag, 74. 

Dirorsi cupide summia es viribua ten- 



Lui 



tJOJ, 



CaedebatuT virgis in medio (oro Mes- 
aanac civ is Rom anus. iudicFs, quom 
Interea null us gemitus, nulla vox alia 
illius miseri inter dolorem crcpiCumque 
plagaium aadlebator, nisi baec : ' civis 
Romanus sum.' Cic, Verr., 5, 62, 162. 
( . . . and all the vihili not a groan wai 
heard.) 



Fuii enim mirificus ()uidam in Cruse 
pudor ; qui tameii non obeaaet cius 
oration!, sed probitaiis eommendationc 
prodeaoet Cic, dc Or., i, 26, I2Z. 



Quolicns (e pater eiui domu sua eieci 
quoliens cuslodcs posuil, ne limen 1 
tiares? quom tu tamea nocte soci 
hortanle libidine, cogente merccde, per te- 
gulas detnitterero. Cic., Phil., 2, iS, 45. 

Primum el primus mulsura domi meat 
bibere coepi ipse, quom Interea nihilo 
minus pacne cotidie in convlvio omnibus 
daiem niulsum. Varr., R. R , 3, 16, i. 

Simubt se conim pracsidio confidcre, 
quom Interea aliud quiddam iam diu 
Cic, Cacdl.,6, IS- 



QUI AND quom: working categories. 



nde nocte iiiiempesta, crepidaius, 
te aervili navem conscendit Brundi 
Ti;]ue vilavit cl ultimas Iladriani maris 
s petivit ; quooi interim Dyrrachii 
ites domum, in qua istum esse arbi- 
r, obaidere ooBperunt 



dedarunt. 

Evolarat i. 



ciTcum- 
Cic. Pis.,3S.93. 
m c conspectu fere fugiens 
quom etiam turn ceterae 
loco moliebautur. Cic, 



( ■ 



aiiJiliU . 



n slupri5 inaudiii 



I Ab codcm 
ncfaiiisque 
pudoris cl modestiac, censura, &iib1aU 
est ; quom tu Interim, busium rei pa- 
blicae, qui le conaulem lum Roraae di- 
cis fuisse, verbo numquam sigmfiCaTl* 

Quod flagitium Lentulus non cum 
Autronio conwpiif quod sineeodem illo 
CatiUnafacinuiBdmisil? quom Interim 
Sulla cum eisdcm illis non modo noctcm 
suliiudinemque non quaeteret, scd 
mcitiocri quidem scrmone el congn 
conlimgeretur. Cic, Snil., j, 16. 



It is clear, ihen, that in Cic, Rose, Am., 5. 12, both readings {/a 
sunt ix\A factae tint, following guom interea) are sotind Latin. 



Saxa quoque infeslo volvebanC pondere, 

Posse nt led am acicm peirumpere : 

Fcite luvat subtcr densa tcstudine 

Verg, Aen., 9. 5i»-i4. Similarly 10, 



Quanto colorum pulcritudine ( 

raque quatn in velcribus t quae 
ctiamsi prima aspectu nos cepcrunt 
dititiu; non delcctant ; quom eidem nos 
in aniiquia tabulis illo ipso horrido ob- 
soletoquc teneamor. Cic, de Dr., 3, 



isple- 



Ladeivig tabes offence at quom, and emends to qttos ; but we have 
that gui and guam have a parallel latitude o( mode in this construction. 



r4 



Accedit his, quod eliam fortuna Ion- 
gam pracstandi huiuscc muncris vaca- 
lioncm eslis auccuti : quom interim 



^ 



Id modo plebes agilabat, quonam 
moda Iribuniciam potestatcm, munimen- 
lum libcrtaii, rem inicrmjssam, repara- 
rent : quom Interim menlici comiliorum 
nulla fieri Liv., 3, 37, 5. Similar!; 
fuam /uiadJrim, iS, X, I. 



The habit of using the indicative and the subjunctive indifferently, 
with a fairly strong temporal feeling in the former case, leads to an occa- 
sional use where the temporal feeling would be very slight, as in the 
second example following, or where it can hardly be supposed to exist, 
1 the first example following : — 



tanta stuUilia mort^ilium est 

paraLilia, inpuUri sibi, quom jnpctra- 
rm, patiantur, nemo se iudicet quic- 
quara debere, qui [empus acccpit ; quom 
iatsiim hoc unum est, quod ne gratus 
quidem potest reddere. Sen., Ep, Mor., 



An non videtur tibi Nero modo modi 
uiisc ? Quom Interim c 
o gcsserant consul alum n< 
mat, Plin., Ep., 3, 7, 11 



iub 



In the next two categories the indicative clauses are simply 
variations upc fi the determinative clause, seen in its simplest 
form under Category V. 



VI. Frelimlnaiy nentral ^n on -committal) proBcntatlon of a OSt- 
t^u person, thing, or time. foUovred by a etatement with regard to 
that perBDQ, thing, or time (with uaexpressed cauaal or adversa- 
tive relation between the t«ro clauses), versus (il) the simple 
expression of the relation through the subjunctive, or (_^) the 
clause of situation, with causal or adversative bearing. 

The scheme of treatment is as if one first said: " ,5'*'/ ie/ore 
your mind the following person, thing, or time" Now, ia regard 
to that person, thing, or time, note these facts : — 

The construction is the most subtile of ail the ^Htiwi-construc- 
l tions, and is made extremely important by the fact that (if I 
[ do not mistake) it may at any time and under any circumstances 
\^ used instead of the subjunctive construction, provided that the 
\9ci referred to in it is presumably already known to the hearer or 
irtader. The construction is not employed to inform the hearer 
I or reader of a new act in the progress of a narrative ; though it 
I seems occasionally to be used where the speaker is rehearsing 
I events which are independently familiar to his hearers, as in tlie 
[ example De Or., 2, 59, 242, to be cited later (p. 223). 

A large number of examples for which no explanation hither- 
to given has seemed satisfactory become intelligible by being 
placed under this category. 



Prellmtnntv (netttratt presentO' 
tlon through deteriniuntiee 
elaugt (eonttruetion of reaervea 
nteanfHi7>. 



quom iure. quein loco, quem lempore, 
quern impuiie non eat ausus, huno 



niqUD 






cu!o capitis non dubilavil occiderc 
Mil., 16,42. 

Quo tempore ilium a quicslione ad 
nullum aliud rei publicac munus abduci 
llcebat, eo tempore ad quaestionem 
ipse abteptus est. Cic, Clu., 33, 8g. 

Ilaque quom spolia victae Caithagini 
detrabebantur, quom inermem iam ac 
nudam dcstitui inter tot armatas gentcs 
Africae cerncretia.nemoingemuit; mmc, 
quia tributum ex privato conferendum 
est, tamquam in publico funere coni- 
ploralis, Liv., 30, 44, 10-1 1. 

Qnom in acie alare ac pugnare fle- 
aner[a]t, turn in castra refugtruiit ; 
quom pro vallo pugnandum erat; ca- 
stra iradiderunt, neque in acie nequc in 
castris utiles. Et vos redimamf Qaotn 
erumpere caatris opOTtet, cunctamini ac 

arniis necesse eat, et castra et arma et 
V09 ipsos Iraditis hosti. Liv,, 22. 60, 
15-26. [D^cueral Madvig and VVtissen- 
bom, Cdd. dfcueril, except one, which 



Qnombellis 


Karthagin 


ensibus Sicilia 


vexata est e 


post nos 


ra patiumque 


memoria qnom 


bis in ea 


provincia ma- 


enae fugilivoru 


n cnpiae v 


rsatas aunt, 


tamen araior 


m inlerit 
nti prohlb 


facta nulla 












atque aralorun 


, Cic. 


Vcrr.. 3- 54, 


125. 






Qtiomeaoo 


DBeoutnB 


ondum eram. 


quae sunt hom 


num opini 


niiiua amplis- 


sima,tamen istaveatra no 


nina numquain 


sum admiratua. 


Cic , Fam,, 3, 7. s- {if 



Expren%lo» of a causal or aAretft ■ 
aattve rotation, or of a aitnatiow ■ 
wIfA or tctthout surA relal 
through the aubJuHtrtive. 
Qui cliirographa Caesaris defendi>> J 

■et lucii sua cau»a, ie leges Caesaris . 



., Phil., ; 



, 42, 109, 



Sed qtiom, fessis pugnando hostibuiaJ 
tum victoria lactis et ipMs plerisque rOr J 
grcssis in castra sua, noclem ad erutnpei^ J 
dum llberam habtilasent, . ■ 
per ^e ipsi id facere cuuaii sui 
aliura seqai votueruut. Uv,, zz, 60, 9. 

Max! mas privatas et publics 
tatc9 accepistisi quom etiam 
impendere vldesatur, sedetis et auspi^l 

speciatis. Comific, 4, 36, 48. 



Sed qnom iam honorcs et il 
auclorltas gravius quiddam reqnlrara 
remanebat idem nee decebat idem, Cic.f ■ 
Brut., 95. 3*7. 



PREUMINARY NON-COMMITTAL PRESENTATION. 2*21 ^^^1 


Iht J,iys -.chin I had not yet won the 




things which men hold highest. I had. 




nevertheless, no awe of these fine names 




you mention ) 




Qaom iste. veatra sevetilaie permo- 


J 




i 


responsuriis non vidcrctur. menlio de 


1 


lege nulla fiehat ; pojtea qiiam iste re- 


1 


creari el confirmari visua est, lex stalim 


1 


promuigita est, Cic, Verr., 5. 69, 178. 




Quae si dc uno me cogilassct. qua 


Quis angusU mails qnom moenia vwo- 


motlitia sum inimi ic lenitale, oumquam 


rentor, 


meheicule illius licrimia ac precibua re- 


Ipse suura Theseus pro carb corpui 


Kiitissem ; scd qnom mibi patriae, quom 


Alhenis 


icstrorum pcriculorum, qnom huius ur- 


Proicere optavit potius quam laliaCretam 


bis, quom illorum delubrorum atque 


Funeta Cectopiaenec Euneraportarentur. 




CatuU., 64, 30-3. 


qnom matronarum ac virgitium veole- 




bat in metitem, ct quom illae itifestae 






I 






quom civiuro cruur, quom cinis patriae 




vetsari ante oculos atque animum me- 




moria rcfricare ooeperat. lum dcnique ei 




resislebam. Cic. Sull., 6, 19. 




With the support of this eiaraple, 1 




im inclined to put the next following 




under the same calegoiy, rather than un- 




der the head of survivaU of the older 


1 


narralive clause. 




Non tibi, quamvis infeslo anittio el 


Quom divina lua mens el numen, im- 


rninaci perveneras, ingredient! fines ira 


peiaLOr Caesar, imperio potjretur orbis 


cecidit? non, quom in conapectu Roma 


lerrarum invictaque virtule Cunctis hD»- 


fdit, succurrit " intra ilia moenia doinu« 


tibus stralis itiumpho vidoriaque lua 


ac pcnates mei sunt, coniunx llberiquc." 


cives elotiaieutur et gentes omnes sub- 


Livy. 3, 40. 7. ( Tiiit tht lime when you 


actae tuum apectareat nutum, popu- 


entered the Roman boundaries: did not 


lusque Romanus et senatus liberatus 


your anger tall Ihmf ?;.**■ — still 


timore araplissimia tuis cogitalionibus 


Blfonger — the lime vihea Rome came in 




sight; did not the thought Ikm occur to 


bam, tantia oooupatdonlbua. dc aichi- 


you?) 


tectura scripia et magnis cogitation ibua 




explicala edcrc, metuens ne non apto tem- 




pore intcrpellans subirem tui animi olfen- 






In re est item ridiculum, quod ex qua- 








idem Craasus: 'per tuam nobilitalem, 




pet rejtram familiam 1 ' Quid aliud fuit, 




nisi ilia i-oltus et vods imitalio? 'Per 


^ 



o quom dixit et ex- 

tento bracchio paululum etiam de gealu 
addldlt, vehemenlui tUimus. Cic, dc 
Or., I. 59, 343. 

Quid ? private Mitone et rco ad popu- 
lum accusants P. Clodio. quom in Cn. 
Pompeium pro Milone diceniem impetus 
laclUK eat, qme turn non modo ocoaaio. 
ged etiam cansa illius opprtmeiidi fuil P 
( Continuation opposite.) 



At que 

flammatur 
16,61. 

Nostra 
Damasippun 

Cat., 51, 31. 



in Aiacis navim 'ciHspJsul- 
lumen ' iniectnin eat, in- 
is necessarlo. Cic, Top., 



victor SuIIi quom 

1 eius modi, qui malo 

iugulari iusBlt, 

laudabat? Salt., 



Nupcr veto qaom M. Antonius sum 

mam spem salutis bonis omnibus attn- 
liaaet gtavissimamque adulescens nobi- 
lissimus rci publicae partem fortissime 
EQBtiepisBet, atque illam beluam, iudicu 

neret, qtil locus, quod tempua illud, 
di immortales, fuit I Cic, Mil 



Quom se ille fugiens in Bcalaram 
tencbris abdldlaaet, magnum Miloni 
fuit conficerc illam pestem nulla sua 
invidia, M. vcro Antonji maxima gloria } 
5, 40. ( Follows passage nut 



ibove.) 



Similarly Cic, Div., 143, gS, fuom ludavif, rtr. ,- i, 43, 97, yKom visum tit (in 
combination with the ordinary subjunctive narrative clause) ; Sull., 17, 49, piem 
agiianlur ; Manit., I, 3, qiiom reHunUartu turn (borders on category next following) ; 
Fam,, 5, zi, a, jiwik leitii ; Verr., 2, 11, 39, quom invitoAai, tic. ; Pis., 13, 31, fiiam 
prafidKebatiiiiti i 'Vvi.,n,\^,\i,qtii>m tub iupim missi sumas. 

It is evident that this indicative construction of reserved 
meaning coincides in form with the archaic narrative construc- 
tion, and one must occasionally be in doubt under which head 
to class a given case. It will assist if one remembers that in 
the construction of reserved meaning the event cited must be 
already known to the hearer. 





^ 


IDENTIFYING CLAUSES VERSUS CAUSAL CLAUSES, ETC. 223 




VII, IdentlScation (expteasloa of the etiulvalenoy) of two acta 




through an identiQoation of the aetora (qui) or the ttmea (t/uom) 




verauB (a) the juatiflcation of the main Btatement through the use 




of the cauaal aubjuactive, or (b) the claass of situation.^ 




I 


JustlficatioH of Stattment, or 




1 IdtntlfieatlottofAeta. 


Clause of Situation. 




} Supplicalioncm modo qui deorovit, 


Quod genus hoc mililuni sit, tudica- 




' Idnu impradens hostis indioavit ; niiin- 


Tit vir fotiissimus M. Bibulus in Asia, 




■ qaam enira in civili bello supplicatio de- 


qui, quom vos ei permisissetis, dilectum 




aeliest. Cic, Phil,, 14, 8. is. 


habere nolueiit Cic, Fam.. 15, i, 5. 






Praeoepa amentia ferebare. qui te 




vos contra consulem populirem in ever- 


exlstimaTes avaritiae volnera crudeli- 




lenda tepubliei pop ul arcs exist imari. 


talis reniL'diis posse sanarc. Cic, Verr, 




Cic. I. Agr.. I. 7. 23. (Vou were wrong 


S. 46, '"■ 




n» ic/»«f, — your hoping was an error.) 






Similarly Marlial,, 1,66,2. 






Quo enim ille die, populo Romano 






inapectante. nudus, unclus, cbriua eat 






OontlonatUB el id cgil, ut cnnlcgac dia- 






dema imponeret, ao die se non modo 






consulatu, aed etiam libcrtalc abdica- 






■rtt. Cic, Phil., 3, 5, 12. 






Cui quom impcrium dabamuB, eo- 






d«iiL tempore etiam spem eius nomims 












Id quom Impetrabatur, hoo vide- 












mii ternaa dcciunas date licerct. Cic, 






Verr..3,43.ns. 






De te autem. Catilina, qnom qulea- 


Quom idem omnino, quia nihil Kin- 




onnt. probant: quompatiuntur.de- 


per suD statu manejl, neget esse quio 




cernunt; quom taeent, clamant. 


iju.-im sempitermim, nonne deum omnino 




Cic, Cat., 1, 8, 21. (Their acquiescence 


ita toUlt, ut nullam opinionera cius reli- 




i* approval.) 


qoam faciat f Cic, N. D., t, 11, sg. 




Qui bus quom provocaiio datur, 


Quare in utraque re inique rcsdn- 






dcre cgnantut analogiam, et qnom in 




Cic, PhiU 1.9.23 


dissimili usu similia vocabula quaerant 




Malo: si enim iltud diceres, improbe 


el qnom item ea quae metimur atque ea 




menliri viderere : qnom hoc conflteria, 


quae numeramus dici putent oportere. 




Id le admisisae conoedia, quod nc men- 


Varro, I. L., 9, 67 (505 Sp ). (In both 




dacio quldem tegere possia. Cic, Quinct,, 


respeOs, namely, both siHte . . . and 




J6.81. 


«-«« . . .) 




' The aubject of identification in fHCTW-clauses through the indicative was treated 


by HofimanTi in " Die Construction der latcinischen Zeitpartikeln,"' pp, 127-9, "id 




rhe general subject has been treated, with the inclusion of other patliclea, by Hermann 








^^kb. ^ 


m 



^^^^ 224 QUI AND QUOM ; WORKING C^EGORIES^^^^^^^^l 




Quom lei assiduo vindicem as^aum 


1 Plautum, Ennium 


esse iubeat, locupletem iubet locu- 


Aooosant, quo* hie voatcr auctoies 


pieti i locuples enim est assiduus, ut ait 


habet. 


Aelius, appellatus ab acre dando. Cic. 


Ter, And., Prol,, i3-i9. 


Top.,a.it^ 


1 The following should be compared 




1 with the second example under this 




1 calegor) r 




1 Btrabaa, Vcrres, et vehementer er- 


Ilaqae, Torquate. qnom diceiea 


rabaa, qnom te macuiaa furtorum et 


clamare Epicunim nun jiosse iucunde 


tlagitiorum tuorum sociorum Innocen- 


vivi, nisi honesie et aapientcr et luste 


tiumsaiiguine eluere arbitrabare. Cic, 


viveretur, tu ipse mihi glorlail vlde- 


Verr.. 5, 46. iii. (You w«e vrong in 


bare. Cic-, Fin., j, 16. 51. (The other 


thinking.) 


treatment, yuem dkti^ii. in laying, would 




of course have been possible.) 


BtutoUatl hane suspicionem, quom 


Inconstanliam tuam quom levitate 


dlxlatl hunc, ut Calilinam consulcm ef&- 


turn eiiam pcriurio implicalam refelliatl. 


ceret, contra patrem tuum operas et 


quom, qucm a tc alicnissimum esse dix- 


manum compwasae. Cic , Sull., 24, 68. 


isses.eum domi tuae fuisse . . . dlmlB. 




Cic, Vatin., 1, 3. 


De luxutia purgavlt Etucius qnom 


Deinde qaom se lactarot eodem 


dixit hunc ne in convivio quidem ullo 


modo dice re. Seneca m infamabat. 


(ere inletfuisse. Cic, Roic. Am.. 14, 39. 


Quintll, 10, 1, 1:7. 




Sedtamen illud scripsil diserlisslmus 


qnom auctorem senatus exstinctum laete 


poeta pro me, egit fortissimus actor, nun 




solum optimus, de mo, qaom omnts or- 


J7. 


dines demonstraret. scnaium, equitea 




Romanos, universum populum Romanora 




accuuret : ' exaulare sinitis, aislis peiti. 




pulsum patimlni.' Cic, Sest., 57, IM. 


So far, the identifying force of the indicative construction is obvious. 


In the following it is more veiled : 


Quom Cotlalino collegae Brutus im- 


Fucrat enim in regibus expellendis so- 


petium abrogabat, poterat videri fa- 


cius Uruii consiliorum et adiutor ; qnom 


cere id iniuste. Cic, Off.. 3. '0, 40. U» 


autcm consilium hoc prindpcs oepls- 


airos^tin^ hia colleague's power. Brutus 


aont, cognationem Superbi nomenquo 


may seem to have acted unjustly. Ob- 


Tarquiuioruro et memoriam regnl esse 


»erve that id sums up fHBm . . . aimga- 


toilendum, , . . id erat ita honeslum, ot 


W, just as. in the contrasting construction 


. . . Cic. Off,, 3, 10. 40. (Clause of the 


opposite, taken from the same passage. 


situation, following directly after the pas- 


it sums up the narrative ^Msm . . . etpis- 


sage opposite.) 


mi. 




Qui quom ei vobis quacreret, si in 


Facile Indloabat ipsa natura vim 


uno Cn. Pompeio omnia poneretis, si quid 


suam, qaom homines, quod facere ipri 


eo factum esset, in quo spem easetis habi- 


non possent, id recte fieri in altero ludl- 


luri, oepit magnum suae virtulis fructum 


oarent Cic, Lael., 7, 24. 


1 ac dignitatis, quom omnes una prope 




k. . . J 



IDENTIFYING CLAUSES VERSUS CAUSAL CLAUSES, ETC. 



a [eo] ipso vos apcra habituros esse 
c, Manil.p 20, 59. 
Kunc contra eL vldisBS mihi multum 
Tideiia, quom prope desiwralia his re- 
bus Ic in Graeciam ooutuIlBti, el hoc 
tempore non solum sapiens, qui bine ab- 



sis,st 






..Far 



Similarry Ac. Pt , 2. 5. 13. 

IiZspeotatloiiBiil nobis 
vain attuleraa, quom acripseraj 



Var- 



pro : 



confirn 



I 



cauaam nostram Pompeiuin carte suscep- 
lurum. Cic. All.. 3. 18, 1. Similarly 
Scst.. t6, 37. 

Fraoclara inquii faols, qaom ei 
eorumniemonamteties, quorum uterque 
tibi tesCamento liberos suos commenda- 
vii, el puerum diligis. Cic, Fin,, 3, 6, g.' 

Hulo igitur la^l parult Cass i us, 
qaom ait in Syriaai prof«ctua . . . 
[™ ^;»i- to Syria . . ,). Cic, Phil.. Ii, 
11.28. 

£1 primae dedemnt aolacla dulcia vitae 
Quom geanere virunt uli cum cordc 

(/« giving birlh /*...) Lucr., 6, 4-5. 
O genus In full I humanum, latia divis 
Qaom tribuit facia. 

{In altribaling . . .) Lucr., 5, M94-5. 

Ccleri scncs. Pabricii Cuiii Curunca- 
nii, qaom rem publicam consilio et aue- 
torliate defendebant, nihil agebant? 
Cic-. Sen, 6, 15, 

Torqualus is. qui consul cum Cn. Oc- 
UvJD fuit, quom illam sevcritalem in eo 
fitio adMbllit. qucm in adoptioncm D. 
Silano emancipaverat. ut eum, Macedu- 
DDia legatis accuiantibus, quod pccunias 
ptaetorem in provincia cepisse argucrent. 
causani apud le dicere iubcret reque ex 
uCraque pane audlla pronunliarct. cum 
non tatemvideri Tuisse in imperio. quales 
eiiu maiores fuisaent, et in conspeclum 



Voluplalcm quom s 
diceret, primum in eo 
dit,dcinde hoc qgoque a 



mmum booum 
ISO panun t1- 



luconda mibi eius oratlo fult, 
qaom de animu (uo, dc scrmonibus 
quos de me haberes quolidje, mihi nar- 
ratet. Cic, Fam^ 3, i, a. 



Ubidine languinit et hjatu praemi' 
arum ignotum adhuc ingenium et nullis 
defcnsionibus ei:pertum caede nobili In- 
baiatl. qaom ex funere lei publicae 
rap lis consularibui spoliis septuagiens 
testerlio saginalus et sacerdotio fulgens 
innoxios pueros, inlualres senes. conspi- 
cuas fcminia eadem ruina prOBtemereB, 
quom scgniiiam Neronis inouiaies 
quod. . . . Tac.. HisL. 4, 41. 



Etenim qua siallitia fuiuem, si. quam 
diem.qui iaturo eripiendum rcdemcrunt, 
In oautione vtdsnuit^ quom ita on- 
vereat. ai post Kalendas Ian. in con- 






, Cic.Veri 



'■3"- 



I suspect, would derive the construclion in such examples from 
Oie old explicative use of ?m™. and would place them under Category X. And 
conversely, though 1 agree with him in the main tenet of the essay already cited. I 
■hould derive from the true temporal use of quatK some of the examples which he 
derives from Ihe explicative use. 



QUI AND QUOM: WORKING CATEGORIES. 



■o C. Mariui, I 

', qnom ■ooatetur, ut supra 

idpio vetuit se adligari ; nee 



suum venire vetuit, num quid libi vlde- 
tor de voluptacibus suis oogltavlsae? 
Cic, Fin.. I, 7, 34. 

Aliud, inquam, est dolcre. aliud latu- 
rare. Quom varices seoabantur C. 
Mario, dolebat ; quom aestu magno 
ducebat agmen. laborabat Cic, 
Tuac, I. 1 5. 35. (The one was p»in, Ibe 
other toil.'} 



The ftA^m-clause in the foUoftHng passage from Virgil would seem to 
be best taken as a strongly rhetorical use of the present construction ol 
the indicative : 

Di patrii, quorum semper sub numine 

Troia est, 
Hoa lamet) otnnino Tcucros del ere 

Qnom Ules animoa iuvcnum, et tarn 

ccrta tuliatla 
Pectora. Vcrg , Aen., 5, 247-250. 

( Tiiiti aitimoi tuliise iran csl parari, 
etc. The idea of the second assertion's 
containing the proof of the first is there- 
fore conveyed, but only indirectly. Com- 
pare also deJcrunt solacia quom g/nuere 
it) the first passage from Lucretius 

Where the idea of the equivalency of two actions is a simple 
and natural one, I should judge the indicative to be the habitual 
mode. I have, indeed, had difficulty in finding the few contrast- 
ing subjunctive examples here presented.^ 



Cum hoc Pompeius . . . 
ter egit, quom dioeret in summa s« 
perfidiae et sceleris mfamia fore, si mihi 
pcticulum crearetur. Cic, Att., 2,12,2. 



tne, as at) example ofcasei freqaentlj 
subjunctive 



ab 



• Not rightly classed by Koby, it SI 
recurring" (5 1717}. 

^ Modem Latin is often over- venturesome in using the very rar 
in place of the indicative in this idiom, as in the following: " Primus 
offendit C, F. W. Muellerus qnom dicat : dies is die einzige Stelle. wo sive = oiler 
iiberliefert ist." Reiier, " Quacsiiones Varronianae Grammaticae." Cf. Cicero"* 
erraiai guam arbitnOatt, quom Aec ionfiteris coitieMs, purgavl quom dixit, etc, cited 



VIII. Oeneralizatioa vereoa the ezpresBion of the quality of a 
given petaon oi thing (qui), or time (quum) ; in the case of the 
eeaeTalizing clause, usuaUy vrtth causal or adversative bearing. 



Genera) aasumptlon of a gnallti/ 
of a peraoH, thing, or time (gen- 
mrat eaae). 

QaemoamqQe equitem Rominum in 
provincia videranti beneficijs ac liberaii- 
late prusequcbanliir. Cic. Vetr., 3, 41. 94 

Ilabebal hoc omnino Caesar : qnem 
plane perdltujn acre alieno cgenleiDque, 
li cundem nequam hominem audacemque 
oognorat, huno in famlliaritalcm liben- 
tisaime rccipiebat, Cic, Phil., 2, 32, 79. 

Al enim, qaom permagna praemii 
mat, est caosa peccandi, Cic, OB., 3, 
W.79- 



Nam libero tempore, quom soluta no- 
bis est eligendi opiio. quomque nihil 
impadit quo minu; id quod maKime 
placeat (acere possimus, omnis volupCas 
adsamenda eat, omnis dolor depetlendu«. 
Cic, Fin., 1, 10, 33. 

Nihil est, quod credere de sc 
Nan poasii, quom landatui dis aequa 
potest as. 

I""., 3, 72. {QHum = when, in taie 
Ihal.) 

Acnto ctiam ingcnio ct sermone ele- 
gant!, valetudine incominoda C. SextiuB 
Calvinus fuit ; qui etsi, quom remiae- 
railt dolores pedum, iion dceral in causis, 
tamen id non sacpe faciebat ; itaque 
coDsilio eiu9, quom volebant, homines 
ulebantur, patrocinio, quom Ilcebat. 
Cic, Brut., 34, 130. 

Nam qnom hostlum copiae non longc 
kbatmt, etiam si inrupiio nuU.i facta est, 
toman pecuaria relinquitur, agri cultura 
deserilur, mcrcaiorum nivigatio con- 
qaiescit Cic, Manil., 6, 15. 



ittitfment of a qitalitu of a jter- 
fon, Vitna, or time tsltuatlon), 
or atatement of a eau»e (inUir 
rldual caae}. 



Ilabetis emn consutcm qui et parcre 
vestris decretis non dnbltet ct ea, quae 
slatueritia, defcndere et per se ipsum 
praestare poaait. Cic, Cat., 4, 11, 24. 

C. Mart us qnom a spe consulalus 
longe abeaaet et iam septimum .innum 
post praeturam Uceret neijue pelilurus 
umquam conaulatum Tlderetur, Q Me- 
tellum, cuius legatus erat . . . apud pn- 
pulum Komanum criminal us est bell urn 
ilium ducere. (Follows directly after 
the passage opposite, and is the particu- 
lar application of that generalization.) 

Silent enim leges inter arma nee m 
exspectari iubent, qnom ei, qui exapec- 



{. . ./or the 



luenda Bit 
repelenda. Cic, Mil., 4, ti. 



■ ■) 



Sic naturi iubef : velocios et ciliua noi 
Corrumpunl viiiorum eiempla domestica, 

Quom aubeant animos aucioribua. 

Qnom anceps diu pugna oaSet, Han- 
nibal etepbanlos in primam aciera indud 
iuEsit. Liv., rj, 14, 5-6. 



am qaom id poaaet infitfari, r«- 
: praeier opinionem omnium coti- 
Tessus est- Cic, Cat., 3, j, 1 1. 



QUI AND QUOM: WORKING CATEGORIES. 






e, iudices, etiam quom 

; coiigmere Tidentur, 
lerc cieditur. Cic, Rose. 



Itaque saucji saepe honiii 
corpore debUltautur. anim 



in cedui 









Ijnquunl 



lam qui incolunt eas nrbis, ni 
haerent in suia sedibus, scd volui 
stmper ape et cogitatione rapiutitur 
doroo longius, atque etiam quo 



ide quanta cariias sit patriae : 
ini Bit iialiu, tamen lei pi 
a defendit AiiConius. Cic, Pliil., 8M 



ii, quom res nan bonas tnotsti^.,! 
es bonorum vidcii volunt. Cic, Acij] 



cotpore, a 
et vaganlur. Cic, Rep., 

In most of the indicative cases atwve, the reader clearly recognizes 
an assumption, and feels that, without lliat assumption, the conclusion 
has no existence. In the last two examples, however, the faow-clanse, 
though taking the same grammatical form, is of sligiiter consequence. 
The main verb could stand without it. It tlierefore occupies the position 
of an asstimeii accompanying dnumstatice, making against the main act. 

The case that follows would seem to be of the same nature, with the 
(grammatically unimportant) difference that the accompanying circum- 
stance makes for the main act, Emesti therefore seems to me wrong 
in emending the possuni of the codd. to posiint ; and Madvig seems 
fortunate in having kept possuni in the text, though expressing himself 
in the notes as inclined to follow Emesti. Yet I should add that C. F. 
W. MUUer accepts the emendation. 



I 

I 



Nee vero intermitluni aut adinira- 

tiquis repertae, aut invcsdgationem 
novarum'; quo studio qnom satiari non 

obliti nihil abieetum. nitiil huniile cogi- 
tant. Cic , Fin., S. so. 57. 



Tube 



cnmua, signa quom den^ 
■e dicuntur. Varro. I., L., 5, 
for thf riason thai. . - - ) 



The statement made against Liibbert's use of Plant, Stich., 
123 (see p. 53 of Part I. of this study), has now been sub- 
stantiated, and the ground of the use of the indicative has been 
shown. In consequence, six of the examples which Liibbert 
cites from Plautus as cases of thi 
(see p. 122 of his study) must be 



int, J 

\ 



:he old indicative adversative use 1 

l>e withdrawn from that category, J 
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as in harmony with the regular usage of Cicero in generalizing 
clauses. And a similar correction must be made in § 570 of 
Draeger's "Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache," in 
which, after Liibbert, Draeger wrongly cites the fpliowing ex- 
ample (among a number of correct ones) as illustrating the old 
construction : 

Qui cavet ae decipiatur, vix cavet, qnom eciam oavet. 

Plaul., Capt., 255. 

A variant upon the generalizing clause is an assumption 
generalizing in form, but having its point in its application to 
a particular individual person or thing (;?«() or time {guotn) 
which is in the speaker's mind : 

-roiitMf, eic, of an IndtviAual 
Judgment. 
Quid, si ne pote5l t|uide[n ulla esse An hcjc ncgare patea.qul 01 
pax? Quae enim est condido pacis, in intarpouu, quibus inGnoetur Bratiia, 
qua ei, cum qua pacem lacias, nihil melior fiat Antonius? Cic, Pbil., S, 6, 
concedi potMt? Cic, Phil., 12, 5, 11. 
(The generaliiing character of the pas- 
MgJG appears in the mode oE pnUit and ol 
fiittat, but ihe application is to Antony.) 
Bealus est nemo, qui ea lege vlvlt, uE 
non modo impune, sed ctiam cum summa 
interfectoris gtorta inlerfici possiC. Cic., 
Phil., 1, 14. 35. (Application to Antony.) 






t uUur 



: bo- 



fendltui. 

to Milo's C3 

Quod s 



:| 



I Q ttid» 

K 



probari nemiui potest, illud 
ccTte probari omnibus necesse est, de- 
fensum esse iui^cio absentem Quinctium : 
quod qaom ita eat, ex edicio bona pos- 

{H'AeH.ai i» Iht f^tienl cast . . .) 
Quid itoroini faciant, aadeiit qaom 
alia f ures } 

Verg., Eel.. 3. 16. 
Quid Mplens Eaciet, slullus qnom munere 
gandet? 

Ovid, A. A., 3, 653. 



Tarquinio vero quid inpudentius, qol 
bellum gereret eum iis, qui eius non 
tulerant supetbiam? Cic, Tusc., J, IX, 
17. 

Quod iu9 statues COMMVN I DlvmVNDo, 
quom cotnoiune nihil poaalt esse apud 
cos, qui omnia voluptate 
Cic, Fam., 7, l:, 2. 



lam tummihi non placeba»,eum idem 
tucbare. quod Zeius (amiUaris meus. 
Sed quonam modo ius civile defendes, 
qaam omnia tua causa taolaa, non 
civium? Cic. Fam., 7, 12, J. 

Quid facient crines, qnom ferro talia 



Quomodo ; 



Catull., 66, 47. 
icm tibi placebit lovem 
, quom aclaa lovem 
nini posse f Cic, Fam., 
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Quid ogas, quom dira ct focdior omni 


Sed quid damnatio confert, 


Criiuiiic periiona est? 


Qnom Pansa etlpUt, quidquid libi 


Iuv„ 4, 15. (Compare the occasional 


Naltateliquitf 


use of Englliih (/ in similar cases, even 


ruv..8,94-t 


though tliere ts no doubt of the fact ) 




In rebus minoribus sodum fallerc 


Qnom Lgitur tania vis iustiliae nit, 




ut ea etiam latronum opes firmei atque 


illud. de quo anie dint ; ncque injuria, 


augeat, quantam eius vim inter leges el 


propletea quod auxilium sibi se pulat 


iudicia et in constituta re publica fore 


adiuiuisse, qui cum akero rem communi- 


putamus? Cic, Off, i, 11,4a 


cavit. Ad cuius igilur fidem confugiet, 








commiscrit? Cic, Rose. An.., 40, 116. 




(The generalizing form continues for 




some eight lines more, after which an a 




Jarliari application follows.) 




The usage seems to have grown into a 




fixed conslruclion, which may be com- 




pared with ihe causal use of si quidim. 




The form is thai of assumption, the egecl 


( 


Ibal of predication. In this way one may 


J 


explain phrases like the common quom 


1 


Ttcordor (= ■mhtH—ai mnii — I i-e/Uct), 


1 


and also extreme cases like the follow- 




ing; 




Supplel enim iste nescio qui et priva- 


Quisquam. vivere quom sclat, mo- 


tim dicit *e dcdisse. Hoc vero fcrri nullo 




modo potest. Qui de tabulis publicis 


Martial., j. so, 14. 


recital iis, quae in accusatoria poiestate 




fucrunt, non debet habere auclotitatem ; 




■cd tamen iudidum fieri videtur, quom 




tabulae illae ipsae, cuicuimodi sunt, 




profanmtur. Quom vero is, quem 




nemo vestrum vidil umquara, nemo, qui 




mortalts essct, audivit. Untum dloit: 




" Dedi," dubitabitis, indices, quin ab hoc 








vindicetis? Cic, Flacc, 17, 40. 




Quid? qaom ceteri non modo post 


An tu, qnom omnem auctoritalem 


civitalem daiam, sed etiam post legem 


univeisi otdinis pro pignore putaiia 


Papiam aliquo modo in corum munici- 


eamque in conspeclu populi Romani 


piarum tabulas inTepaeitmt, hie, qui ne 


oonoldeils me his existimas pignoribus 


utiiur quidem illis. in quibus est acriptus. 


icrreri? Crass., ap. Cic, de Or., 3, 


quod semper se Heraclicnsem esse voluit, 


tii- 


reicielurf Cic, Arch,, j. lo. 




Quid facercs pro innocenie homine 


Polestne tibi ulla spes salutis com- 


ct propinquo, qnom propter hominem 


moda osiendi. qnom recoidari* in deos 


pcrditissimum alque alienissimum de 


immorlalisquam implus quam sccletalus. 


officio ac dignitate decidla et oom- 


quim netatiuafuerisf Cic, Verr., i, 18, 47. 
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■ inltUfl, ul, quod ille diclitat, alicui 



,0 te, q 



n Mas 






f. BCctbus, Q. Fufi, non a 
Cia, Ptiit,. 8. 6, iS. (. . . I have no 
patience to lUlen^ when you express 
youTMtf in this bitter way about the 
people of Marseilles.) 



Fen-i potes dominam aalvis tot lesiibus 

ullam, 
Quom pateant aJtac caligantesquc 

tcnestrae, 
Quom lib! vicinuni ic praebeat Aemi- 

luv-, 6. 30-;. 

The following examples exhibit the gui- and ywu/w-construc- 
tlons in the same sentence : 

Nam concordiam dvium qui habere potest, nullaro quom habet civilatcmf 
Pads vero quae potest ease cum so ratio, in quo est JncredibiliH crudelitas, fides 
nulla? Cic, Phil., 4,6, 15. 

Elenini si is, qui non defendlt iniuriam neque propulsat, quom poteat, 
faiiuste facit, ul in primo libro disserui, qualis habendum est f*, qut non modo nun 
tapBllit, sed eliam odiuvat iniiuiam } Cic, Off., 3, iS, 74. 

In the corresponding category of ^///-clauses in Chapter III. 
/e found that, though the habitual mode in tlic generalizing 
clause, even after indefinite or negative antecedents, is the indi- | 
cative, yet the association of the subjunctive mode with such 
antecedents is so strong that the latter mode occasionally makes 
inroads upon the proper field of the indicative assumption. I 
cite again a pair of examples : 



Rllillque ab eo praeteimisBum esi 
quod aut pro re publica conqucrcndun 
(nit aut pro tco disputandum. Cic. 



I Dividcbat acute, neo ptaetennltto- 
bat fere quicquam, quod esset in 



Cii^. Brul., 5S, 303. 



One would equally expect that the association of the idea of 
' cause or hindrance with the subjunctive i7//f»j-clause would lead 
k to the occasional use of that mode even where the cause or 
Ibindrance is a recurring one. and ought, therefore, to take the 
I form of a generalizing assumption, as follows: 



»f a 



Sed >11a sunt malora tnulto, tides, 
I, diligentfa, quibus rebus addacii. 



Expremttan of the idra of a cauae 
or hlndrattre, tliougU gentrnl, 
in eonsmtienee of (fie aa90cl4t- 
tton of tlie auItJuHetit-e tulth 
thtae ideaat 
Nee tamen nostrae nobis otilitales 

omittendae sunt allisque tradendae, 
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)s defendlmua, 



s ipst BEeainaa. sed si 



( (Vhen. and In spits of the &ict Hal M 



oursetvts Rted them . . ,) 



SacL 



t lit. que 






pecunia ixcere, quoin paratui me 
tusque vcnisses, homo timidus, virg 
verecundia, gubilo ipse te retinc 
eicidebai repenle oratio; quom 
pereB appcllarc. non audcbas, ne in' 
audiiet. Cic, Quinct., ii, 39. 



This general position — whatever view might be taken 
individual cases — would not be likely to be assailed. Whi 
ever the causal or adversative idea clearly exists, grammariaiuj 
would regard the subjunctive as sufficiently explained by that. 
fact, even though the cause or hindrance were a recurring one, 

But if it be granted that the presence of an idea ordinarily 
expressed by the subjunctive is capable of bringing about the 
use of the mode, against the common usage, in a recurring case, 
then it is to be expected that the subjunctive of the situation will 
likewise occasionally be met with, even where the situation is a 
recurring one. The last passage to the right exhibits three 
examples of this kind, as well as the example ^uom a/J>ere*, 
namely g?iom confinnasses, quom stattiisses, quom venisscs. 

There are in fact circumstances which make it extremely 
probable that such an extension of the subjunctive construction 
of situation from the individual case to the repeated case would 
take place. Certain constructions frequently occur which, 
though involving the idea of repetition, yet could not possibly 
give up their subjunctive coloring. One class of these is illus- 
trated in aaepe audivi cum quom dictret, . . . aaepe 
quom adjirmaret, . . . eotidio mcam potcntiatn criminabatur qm 
dieeret, . . . aolebam dimittere Scaevolam quom dtcermt, . 
numqaam conspectus est qnom ventret, — a construction very 
frequently occurring, A somewhat different class is illustrated 
in the following: Etiam iliiid aaepe intelleximus, quom 
eius domi, quod vtl pueri smtire poteramus, ilium tt Graece 
loqui, nullam ut nosse aliam linguam vidcretur, et . . . Cii 



ler^^^H 

hat^H 

^ ^^ 

rilv ' 



De Or., 2. I, 2. A third class, which is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing, is closely connected with the second, and yet brings us 
to the very borders of the construction of repeated action: In 
historia, qua tu es nans la omai Bormoiie, quoin qiialis quisque 
orator fuisset expoaerea, vide, qiiaeso, inqnit, tic tarn reprelieiidenda 
sit ironia quam in testimonio, Cic, Brut,, 85, 393. Such uses, 
even apart from any other influence, would tend finally to break 
down the distinction of construction between the individual 
situation and the repeated situation. If. with this particular 
tendency in view, we also bear in mind the general tendency of 
the Latin language, after reaching its perfection as an instrument 
of expression, to obliterate distinctions (as in the case of quam- 
quam and quamvis). we shall not be surprised to find a consider- 
able number of subjunctives in y«cj« - clauses of repeated 
situation, even in the literature of Cicero's time. 

QentmllMina aaaiimpilon of a Chararterixatlon of a ailtiatlon, 
though general, tn eoniiKQUenPe 
of the aaioclatiOH of the nib. 
iuncttre icith tlte eharaettrixing 
idea. 

Praetcrca aal same n lor um in eaa pisci- 
nas emjitum coidcbat, quom mare tur- 
baret ac per letnpestalem macellum pi- 
scinarum [mare] obsontum piaeberet, 
neque everriculo in lilus educere poft- 
aettt vivam saginam, pkbeiae cenae 
pisds. Varro. R. R. 3, 17, 7. 
Saepe pater divom tempto in futgente 

revisens 
Annua qnom (estis Tenlaaent aacra 

Conspexit lerra cenlum proeumbcre 

Calull , 64, 337-90.1 
Saepe, ut fit, qaom ipse ic ODnflr- 
maases, quom atatuiaaea mentinnein 
tie [jccunia face re, quom paratus niedita- 
lusque vonlaaea, homo timidus, virgi- 
nali veiecundia. subilo ipse te leiinebas ; 
excidebat repentc oratio; quom cuperea 
appellare, non aiidebas, ne invitus audi- 
ret. Cic, Quinct.. 11,39. 



El virum bonum quom laadabant, 
ita laudabant, banum agiicolain bonum- 
que colonum. Cato, R. R,, i, 2. 



Et turn mirifice iperabRt se esse lo 

Qnom, quantum potcrat, dixerat hin- 
sidias. 

CatuII., 84, 1-4. 



1 esse dicendi ; idq' 
\» docuerat, . . . t 
m copia nitebatuT. 



•n quom . . . aceipmnt directly following these verses seems to be 
nUbiet 3. €iimplitiHg <i\*>MK of the situation, and is cited under tbat heading on p. 192. 



. . . Chelidonis: aquamuliereqaoiii 
arat ad cum Teatam ei in aurem eius 
inausurratura, alias levocabat eos, inter 
quos iani tiecteverat, dec return que muta- 
bal, alias intei aliquoa contrarium sine 
ulla rcligione decern ebat ac proxiniis 
paulo ante dccrevenL Cic, Vcit^ i, 
46. .20. 

Hinc nimirum, qnom ad gubema- 
cula rei publicae temcrarii atque audaces 
boTTiines acQesaeraat, maxima ac miser- 
riina naufragia Gebanl, Cic, Inv., 1, 
3.4- 

Neque vera qnom aliquidmandaxat, 

confcctum pntiibat. Cic, Cat., 3, 7, 16. 



Antea, quom erat a tribuno ptebis 
menlio legis agrariae facia, continuo, qui 
agios publico* am [qui] poaaessiones 
invidiosaslenebanl.pcitimescebanl. Cic, 
Leg. Agr.. 26, 6S. 

Itaque ut ego, quom a nnstro Catone 
landabar, vel rcprehendi me a ceteris 
facile patiebar, sic Isoccalca videtur testi- 
munio Plalonis aliorum iudida debere 
contemnere. Cic. Or. 13,41. 

Emergebat subito, quam sub tabulas 
aubrepHsrat, ut"matei, le appello" 
dicturus videretur. Cic., Sest,, 59, 126. 

Quom clauserat, in the passage , 



Non mndo oppidum null tun, sed ne 
dnmus quid em ulla paulo locuplelior 
pipers huius iniuriae reperietuc; qui 



quam caclati aspexerat. xm 
iudiccs, noil polcrat. Cic. 
4S. iNotx n ajpexerat.} 

Sed dies me defidel, et, nl A. Vi 

qui est habitus iudei duiior, dicere 
seaaori solehat, qaom dalis lestibuB alii 
lamen cltarentnr, " aul hoc Icsiium satis 

satis datum est lestjum. Cic. Fin.. 2.ig,6t. 
Turn Brutus " quid tu " inqnit " quaeris 
alios > de te ipso nonne quid optarent 
rei, quid ipse Hortensius iudicaret. vide- 
bainiis? qui qaom partlietnr tecum 
causas, — saepe enim inlerfui — . pero- 
randi locum, ubi plurimum polli 

ipcr tibi relinfjucbat," Cic, Brut.. 51., 




190. 

Aniea. quom hostem 
nominasBem, semel et saeplus sentel 

tulerunt. Cic, Phil., 14, 



Qnom vero commendare paupertalem 
ooepant et oslendere, quam quidquid 
usum ex cede ret essel super vacuum et 
grave Cerenli, saepe exire e scbola pau- tur, e 
peri libuit. Sen., Ep.. 108, 14. 



Semperque huic generi, qaom pli 
publica calamitalc inpendiis debilitate 
defioeret, salutis omnium causa aliqua 
sublevatio et medicina quacsitast. Cic, 
Rep., 3, 34, 59. 

Quomque duas uxores habere!, Ari- 
stomachen, dvem suam, Doridem aulem 
Locrensem, a'lc noctu ad eas veutitabat, 
ut omnia apecularelur ante; et qaom 
fossam lalam cubiculari lecto clicom- 
dedlaaet eiusque fossae transitum ponti- 
culo ligneo coolunxlsBat, eum ipse, 
quom forem cubiculi clauserat, detorque- 
bat. Cic, Tusc, s, 20, 59. 

Iu3 CTiim semper est quaesitum aequa- 
bile; neque enim aiiter esset iiia: id si 
ab uno iualo et bono viro consequeban- 



tate I 



I id n 



L 



oontliigeret, leges sunt invenlae. quae 
1 omnibus semper una alque eadem 
; loqueretur. Cic, OC, 2, It, 42. 
vmegiuiiintur, ttt., : 
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f 


clear Ihat juam coHtingfrft has reference 




10 repeated cases, tlie ouleome of which 




is lummanteJin Ihe ■petlea lUHt iinvalae. 




Compare the perfect liliuii in ihe passage 




oppoailc, which is itself followed pre- 




sently by /.a,A,/.) 


Itaque in infrrendis Ikiboa »desse 


quod qnom feolsMt, pcrmulli saepe 




vicerunl. Cic, Rab. Posl., 4, lo. (Con- 


el, qaom erant appclUli. si videbatur, 


tinuatiou of passage opposite.) 


sutim conlra dicere aolebanl ; sin eius 




temporis recenteni invidiam per timuE rani, 




respondebant postca : 




Cuius etiam focum Cato ille nosier, 


Equidem qnom peterem magislra- 




tum, solebam in prensando dimitlere a 


ip»o audicbamus, vi&«rc solebat. Cic, 


me Scaevolam, quom ila ei dicerem, me 


Rep.. 3, sS 40- 


velie esse ineptum. Cic, De Or., 1, ^^. 




Eral samma gravitas, crat cum gravi- 


cnbiculo solus, in convivio dominus, »c 


tate iunctus facctiarum et urbanitatis 


lum maxiniP, qnom accubantE piaclel- 


oratorios, non scurrilis lepos. Latine 


lalo praeloiis filio in convivio sallate 


loquendi adcurala el sine molestia dili- 


nudus ooepeiat. Cic, Vcrr., 3, 9, ly. 


gens elegantia. in disserendo rnira ex- 




pticatio, quom de iure civili, quom dc 




aequo ct bono dlapntaretar. Cic, 




Brut,, 38. :«3. 


Sic confecto itincrc, qTiom ad aliquod 


Erat enim Athcnis rco damnato, si 


oppidum veaerat, eadcm icctica usque 


ftaus capitalis non essel, qu.isi poenae 


In cubiculuin deferebatur. Cic, V,«r, 5, 


aestimatio 1 ei scnieniia quom iudidbus 


11,27. 


daretnr, inicrrogabalur reus, quam J 












n^- \ 


Ibi qnom palam ciiis anoli ad pal- 


Idcirco omnibus rebus agendis "quod ' 


mam converterat. a nuUo videbatur, 


bonum faustum Celix fortunalumque 


ipse aulem omnia videbal ; idem rursus 






quae publics lierent. ut "laverenl lin- 


vwteret Cic, Off., 3. 9, 38. 






randis, ut " Utibus el iurgiis se absline- 




rcnt." IlemqHB in lusitanda colonia ab J 




eo qui earn deduceret. ei qnom impera- 




lor eiercitum, censor pop ulumlna tram t 




bonis nominibus, qui hosliaa ducereol. 




eligebanlur. Cic, Div., i, 45, loj. 


These fifteen passages in the right-hand column yield twenty- 


examples, sixteen of which arc from Cicero. They are the 


results of random reading, and I have no doubt that a meth- 


odical search would discover many more. 

1 



POSSIBLE ORIGIN 

To these examples should be added seven in the following 
passages from Caesar (collected in Munsel's Lexicon): B. G, 
1,25, 3; 2, 20, i; 7, 16. 3; 7, 3S. i; B. C, 2, 41,6; 3,47, 7; 
3, 48, 2. 

An important line of inquiry, which I can merely sketch, 
suggested by these examples. For such an inquiry, it would be 
necessary to have exact statistics from Caesar and Cicero of 
all the cases of the subjunctive commonly called " of repeated 
action," and of all the cases of the indicative; and these not for 
guom alone, but for »&i, lit, j/, and qui as well. The imperfect 
statistics which I am able to present from Caesar will serve to- 
illustrate the course of the inquiry. 

Caesar uses the indicative " of repeated action" in secondai 
tenses with guom in the following ten places: B. G., 3, 14, 6; 3, 
15, 1; 4. T7. 4-S; 5. 19.2; 5. 35, i; 5.35, 3-4; 7.22.2; B. C. 
I, 58, 2; I, 79, 2-3; 3. 44, 6. There are then seven cases of 
the subjunctive with guom, and only ten cases of the indicative. 
These figures are taken from Munsel's Lexicon, and may 
trusted. For u6i and ut I have the negative test that none ol 
the subjunctives after these particles cited by Merguet belongs 
under this head. For si I have no better results than that I 
have noted only two cases, — B. G., 5, 35. 4, and B. C, 3, no, 4. 
Yet I think it may be safely supposed, for the exhibition of the 
course which the argument would probably take, that the pi 
centagc of subjunctive cases is much lower with si than with gum 
and that with «^/ and ut no cases occur. Now this state of aflTaii 
so different from that in Livy and later writers, seems to indical 
that the change in the mode in clauses of repeated action was' 
originally due to some peculiarity of the y;/cw-clause itself; else 
why not a respectable percentage of cases with si, ubi, and utt 
And when this consideration is put with the consideration that 
the idea of the situation would very naturally influence the con- 
struction of the generalizing clause, just as the idea of cause or 
hindrance undeniably did, we may'regard it as at least a prom- 
ising hypothesis that the subjunctive of repeated action began 
in the ywcw-clauses as a simple extension of the ordinary use 
of the clause of situation, and then, with the association of the 
mode with the idea of repetition, spread to clauses with othcF,, 
connectives. 



g 

n 



'im 

ivas,^^H 
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I confess that the hypothesis here suggested, if fuller statistics 
should prove to bear it out, as they promise to do, would seem 
to me much more satisfactory than the explanation that the 
subjunctive in the generalizing clause is " potential," or than 
the explanation that it is due to Greek influence. There is no 
doubt, I think, that grammarians have underrated the part which 
the inferable old pure potential plays in dependent clauses in 
the developed language. But at the same time the pure poten- 
tial was incontestably a dying force, not one that could suddenly 
break out afresh and make capture of a great set of construc- 
tions; whereas the influence of the ywi»»«-clause was a real force, 
and in the vigor of comparative youth. As regards the other 
explanation, the hypothesis of a Greek influence upon Latin 
construction should not, it seems to me, be resorted to until it 
is clear that no explanation can be found in forces known to be 
at work in Latin. And, further, if statistics turn out to be as 
seems probable, the theory of Greek influence, like the theory 
of potentiality, will be unable to answer the question why 
this influence should not have affected clauses with ubi, ut, 
and si as early and as rapidly as clauses with qiiom. Yet one 
can well believe that, after the association of the subjunctive 
with the idea of repetition had once been formed through the 
influence of the y;/cwi-clause, the parallelism of the Greek con- 
struction would accelerate the movement in Latin, and make 
still more natural its extension to other conjunctions than 
quom. 

One further consideration should be pointed out, which makes 
for the hypotheses here suggested, and against both of the other 
hypotheses. The subjunctive of repeated action is generally be- 
lieved to appear first in the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, and 
for a considerable tiijie to be confined to these tenses. This is 
precisely what would be expected if the change is due to the 
influence of the narrative qiiom-c\^\x%e, — itself always in the 
pluperfect or imperfect. But if the change were due to the idea 
of potentiality, there would be no reason why that idea should 
not take effect in the present or perfect as well; and. similarly, 
if the change were due to Greek influence, the use of the sub- 
junctive in secondary tenses under the model of the Greek gen- 
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eralizing optative would be inseparable from the use of 1 
subjunctive in primary tenses under the model of the Gret 

generalizing subjunctive'. 

A change of view is evidently necessary in regard to the agi 
of this construction of the subjunctive of repeated action. It is 
commonly said to have begun in the generation after Caesar 
and Cicero. But Catullus has it, not only with qnom, but with 
si (84, 1), The old-fashioned Varro has it, the author of the 
Bell. Afr. has it {« convcrtissent, 70), and the author of the Bell. 
Hisp. (jjuom meritus essei, i). Caesar, if we take guom and si 
together, has nine instances of it, and with the former particle 
certainly employs it with entire freedom. Even, then, if we had 
no evidence that Cicero himself ever employed the construc- 
tion, we should know that he heard it familiarly from the mouths 
of others. As it is, we have seen that he has at least sixteen 
instances of it (there are two more to add later), and that some 
of them belong to early orations. These facts are quite enough 
to justify the proposition that the date of the usage must be 
carried one generation, at any rate, back of the place ordinarily 
assigned to it in the grammars. In effect, we are obliged to 
refer the beginnings of the construction vaguely to the same 
period to which we have to refer the rise of the subjunctive 
f//i7»i-constructions in general; namely, the period correspond- 
ing to the gap in the literature before Cicero. And for Cicero 
himself, the most that we can say is, that though he employs 
the construction a considerable number of times, he occupies 
a more conservative position towards it than Caesar does. 

It is, then, not inconsistent with my tentative hypothesis of 
the origin of this construction in the yKow-clause of situation 
that, just as matters had already gone so far that Catullus and 
Caesar extend the construction to si, so Cicero should occasion- 
ally use it with other introductory words than quom, I have 
noted only the following examples : 



An 


um eratis consules. quom. qaa- 


Is, qai omnium crudttorum leslimonio 


sumqu 


6 de re verlium facerc ooepera- 


IDtiusque iudicio Ciaeciae quom pruden 


tta,CQn 


ctus ordo reclamabit ? Cic, Pis,, 


tia et acumine et vcnuslale tl sublilitate 


3.^9. 







subtilitatc J 

ate. copiD^^JH 



De Or., 3, i6, 60. 



Idci 



T°: 






jnatumquc t 



bonQcn L 

set" praefabanlur, n 

publice Gcrent, ut "faverent linguis" im- 

pcrabatur, inque (eriis imperandis, ut " li- 

libus ct iurgiia se abstinerent." Itemque 

in lustranda colonia ob eo qui earn de- 

duoeret, et quom impetitor e 

censor populum lualr^iet, bonis non 

bus, qui hostias ducereni, eligeban 

Cic.,Div,i,4S.io2." 



Nor would it be strange if the construction, having begun in 
the imperfect and pluperfect clause of a recurring situation, 
should in time make its appearance in the present or present- 
perfect clause of a recurring situation, as it seems to do in the 
following : 



1 cliciunt atqne 
volgus cupicns 



r 



Ferae quom vestigia caiulorum 
ad cubilia expilala redleiint, rablem 

Mdi, ubi sanguis in artus cxtremos BttSuderlt, Icvi id 
invicem lambunt. Tac, Ann,. 12, 47. 

Mox letra vocari populus Romanus. laudibusquc extolli 
volaplatum, et, si eodem princ^ps trabat, laelum. Tac., Ann,, 14, 14. 

Iracundus quota irasci deslerit, tunc irasciiur. Cornelius Balbus, Nug. Pliil., 
I. zi Wolfflin. 

Madvig's view (ad Cic. Fin., 5, 41), that the perfect subjunc- 
tive is at no period employed for repeated action, appears to me 
to be in itself unnatural. I agree here rather with Riemann, 
who cites the two cases from Tacitus above as I have cited 
them. Yet, again like Riemann, I cannot help a feeling of 
suspicion with regard to the two passages from Caesar in which 



1 Qui diduccrit is cited as ftequentative by Riemann (Syntaxe Latine', p. 248, 
and Eludes sur la Langue el la Grammaire de Tile Live, p. 295), whose authority I 
have on my side in tielieving that Cicero employed ihe subjunctive of repeated 
action. Quae JUrenl in Ihe same passage might possibly be lakcn as a case of the 
classifying subjunctive, and for lha( reason I have not marked it as an example 
under our present head. Similarly, I have not claimed si entl m Cic.. De Or., I, 54, 
23Z (cited above), since, as Willcins suggestH, ad Inc., it might possibly be referred 
10 a virtual oratio a&Iiqua. Yet I should add that 1 am inclined ralher to agree with 
Riemann that it is frequentative. 
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the cdd. give a generalizing perfect subjunctive (^guom siipef 
veriiit, B. G., 6, 17. 3, and uter superarit, 6, ig, 2). And tn^ 
feeling is the same with regard to the two following passagi 
from Varro : ' 



Turn id (aciuni, quom inii 
Quom pepererlt equa m 



mulan 



^ 



' I owe a number of my eiamples under various parts of ihe present categary. aa 
well aa under other categories, to Dr. J, S, Reid, of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, of whose kindness I desire to make especial acknowledgment. But. 
though I have Dr. Reid's support in maintaining the enisience of the subjunctive of 
repeated action in Cicero (he has called attention to it In print), he must not beheld ^ 
responsible for the hypothesis here proposed for the origin of the Ci 

^ Of the examples, eighteen in all, which I have cited frotn Cicero, n 
one or two could be thrown out by any crific. 

On the other hand, I have myself omitted a number of examples which n 
belong under this head, but of which I feel suspicious. For instance, fuan 
merrlur in Cic, Off., a, ii, 41, may be iterative, or may simply indicate the gen» 
■late of affairs in the whole period under discussion. 

The latter meaning seems to me to be clearly the ground of the mode in Cic.. 
Sull., 20, 59 {numquam timui, quom in ilia rel fmblkat Umptitati vcriartr), since the 
context shows that a single period is thought of, not a recurring situation. In Cic., 
Verr., 3, 4, 117, qiimn /tge Hitronica vinirent may indicate the general state of 
affairs in a past period, even though the sales referred to took place at intervals. 
In Cic, Verr., 3. 4T.94. ^iwn equestrr ordo iudiiani surely refers to a state of affairs 
during a period (in Ihi period luhm, and not viktnrvcr), and Harper's Dictionary is 
therefore in error in citing it as frequentative. In Cic, Brut.. 62, 222, it is probable 
that the subjunctive in dumlaxat qmnn dictret is due to the restrictive meaning. 
In Varro, L, L., 6. 74, and Cic, Verr.. 5, 6, 12, the subjunctives form parts of the 
dependent clause, though preceding them. In Cic, Rab. Post., 15, 42, the mode is 
due 10 the feeling of contrast. 

Munro's note on Lucr.. 3. 73G, remains to be considered. In one of the passages 
to which he refers, the mode is due to the oratiB oUiqua (after referta eil) ; in two 
others to the influence of an imperative, which affects the mode of other verbs as 
an imperative subjunctive would do : and in a fourth case (I.ucr., 5, 6S1), the mode 
of the clause quem tumaHi is due to the feeling of contrast. It should be noted, in 
passing, that it is not necessary that a clause, to stand the test of being adversative, 
should be translatable by " although ; " it is sufficient if it is translatable by our 
adversative "while." 

In Cic, Acad., 2, j, 14, qnom vtlilis seems to me to have the causal meaning of 
in year dnire, and to refi;r to a single occasion. Dr. Reid, who in his edition of 
ibe " Academica " interprets it as frequentative, would not press it, I find, as aa 
utiquestionable case. Qiiom dicanloi Varro, L. L., 6, 21, is explained ou p. 1S6. 

I have cited no examples of quam with the generaliiing second person. Such 
examples are inconclusive, since this construction, which goes back 10 the beginning! 
of the literature, must have a history of its own. But it is very probable that the 
existence of this familiar construction would accelerate the spread of the other con- 
struction, when the latter was once started. 
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DC. OcneTaUsine Identlfioatioii, passlog into formal definition, 
versua (a) the exhibition of the workingB of the quaUtJes of the 
■Dtecedent (persoii. thing, or time) ; or (b) the justification of 
the main statement tbiough the cauaai subjunctive. 



Deftnition. 

Ergo hio. quisqtds est, qui modi 
itione el conslantia quietus animo ea 






libique Ipse placalus , . . 

ens. Cic, Tusc, 4. 17, 3;- 

Vir bonus esi is qui prodest 
bus polut, nocet ncmini. Cic, OS., 
3.15.64. 



Contentio est, quom 
rebus oiaiio conficitur, hoc picto. 



IN, 
alter 



ir haeo a mi cilia, qaom 
ire non volt, alter ad 
atus est. Cic,, Lacl., 



Sed Vivendi est finis optimus, quom 
miegia mente certisque sensibus opus 
ipsa Buuni eadem quae coagmenlavil 
natnra diasolvlt. Cic, Sen., zo. 72. 

Is enin) dcmum est mea quidem sen- 
lentia lustns triumi>hus et venis, quom 
bene de re publica meritis leBtLmonium a 
coniensu civiutis datur. Cic, Phil., 14, 
S. iJ. 



Exhtbltton of quaUtlr.a or Juatlfi- 
cation of the main Mtaientent. 

Mihivideils . . . non Sol urn sapiens, 
qui hinc abais, sed eliani beslus. Cic., 
Fam., 7, 23, I. 



fuit P. Quinctii huius 
m patcrfami- 



C. Q, 
fraler, si 

paulo minuB consideratua, qui socic- 
talem cum Sci. Naevio fecerit Cic, 
Quincl..j,M. 

Alt. Ain tandem f unane est solum 
diaaenaio? M. Quae quidcni ad [em 
pertineai, una: quippc quom anliqui 
onine. quod secundum naluram esset, 
quo iuvarcmur in vtta, bonum esse de- 
crevertnt, hie nihil nisi quod honestum 
esset, pntailt bonum. Cic, Leg., 1, 30, 
54. (There is one difference of opinion 
between them, and one only ; fir . . .) 

If, in the example opposite, volt 
were convened to Tolit, then the judg- 
ment would be converted from a gciurai 
one to an individnal one, — " the case we 
have before us is not one of friendship, 



Non dubito, quin tlbi quoque id mo- 
itum sit, quom et meo dolore mo- 

veate et ipse ■ . . alSncm amicumquc 

amisetla. Cic, Alt., i, 5, i. 



The following exhibits the y«r-construction anti the quom- 
lonstruction together: 
Non ea est medicina, qnom sanae parti corporis scalpellum adhibetnr 
« integrae ; camificina est ista et crudelitas ) el medentnr rci publicae, qol 
int pestem aliquam tamquam stnimam dTilAtis. Cic, Sest., 65, 135. 

'6 
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Zimmermann, as we saw on pp. 79-80, has shown that qi40m 
had in the lime of Plautus two distinct uses (which had prob- 
ably grown out of one). — a non-temporal explicative use, and 
a temporal use. In the former case it is substantially identical 
with quod, and means that, in that, etc. 

In Plautus, the ^«i7w-clause is the common formula with verbs 
that express congratulation, pleasure, etc. In addition, a few 
cases occur in which the ywcwi-clause is explicative of a preced- 
ing eo, etc. (Jn that). Both these uses survive in classical and 
later Latin, though they are rare. 



X. Original explicative (ui 
trith guod -clauaea.' 



Saltern Id volup est, quom 
(Qu9n = lAe/acl that, and explains id.) 

Quom lu et liber, gandeo, Mcsscnio. 

Scd hoc mc beat sahem, quom perduellis 
Vicit e\ domum laudis conpos reTcnlt. 



temporal} 9 uom- clause*, parallel 
e fortuna evenlt tibi. Plaut., Mil., 1304. 



Plaut., Men., 



Flaut., Amph., 636-7. 



Isto tu pauper ea, quom Dimis sancle ptu 'a. 

Plaut., Rud., 1734' 

Quiapropter neque tanta diis ininorUdibus gratia haberi pussit, quanta habenda 
est, quod is cum illo animo atquE ingenio bac civilate potissimum natits est, neque 
ita moleste atque aegre ferri quam ferundum est, quom eo morbo mortem obiit 
et in eodem tempore periit, quom et vobis el omnibus qui hanc rcmpublicam 
salvam volunt, maxime vivo opus est, Quintes. Lael., Scbol. Bob. in Cic, Mil., 
p. i83(Ordl.). 

Hospes gratum est quom apud meas restitistel seedes, 

C. I. L, 1006 
Oaudea qaom de me ista fotis sermon ibus dlfieiB. 

Lucil., 30, 34 (Miill.J. 
Maxime aum laetftla adteottta, quom andivl consutem Ic factum esse. Cic, 
Fam., 15.7, t, 

Rex Bocehc, magna laetitia nobis eat, quom te talem virum dei mouuers 
uli . . . Sall.,Iug,io2, J. 

Quom vero in C. Matii, suavissimi doctissimique hominis, familiaritatem veniati, 
non did potest quam V aide gandeam. Cic, Fam., 7, 15, 2. (Most editors unneces- 
sarily emend to quod.) 

' Examples under this category approach closely to indicative examples ander 
VII. But the coiutmction of the latter is developed out of the strict temporal use 
of quern, while the construction of the former goes back to a use that never was 

temporal. 
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Tibi maximas gratias ago, qnom lantum litlcrac meae potuerunt Cic, 
Fun, 13. 24, ::. (Most editors unnecessarily emend io jaod.) 

L. quidem Caesar, quom ad eum aegrolum Neapolim venissem, quaraquaro enit 
opprcsBus totius corporis doloribus, tamen ante, quam rac plane saluiavit, "o mi 
Cicero." inquit " gratuloT libi, quom lantum valoH apud Uolabellam, quantum " 
. . . Cic., Fajn , 9, 14, 3, and again in Alt., 14, 17. A, 3. 

Te quidem, quom iaio animo es, satis laudare iion possum. Cic, Mil., 36, 99. 

In Asinaria "' Videbitur, factum volo ; redilD contiduio ; " putem a conlicescendo 
contidnium, sive, uE Opilius scribit, ab ao quom contioueruiit homines. Varro, 
L. L.,7, 79 (p. 353Sp.f. The habitual conslruclion is o*« jiudu', as in 6. 6 (p. 190 
Sp.), 7.44 (?■ 33" Sp.). 

At est eo meliore condicianc quam adulescens, quom id, quod ille aperat, hie 
OCHueontaB est : ille volt diu vivere, hie diu vixit. Cic, Sen., 19, 6S. [Eb piom 
•M= in lAal.) 

Quo maior est suspicio malitiae alicuius, quom id, quod ad ipsos nihil perline- 
bal, erai autem contra me, aoilpaenmt Cic, AIL, 3, J3, 4. (■ . . Oegrealtr, in 
thai.) 

Quo eliam maior vir habcndus est, quom illam sapientiam coiutituendae 
civilatis duobus propc saeculis ante cogDO'vit, quam cam Gracd natam esse sen- 
serunt. Cic, De Dr., 2, 37, 154. {Quo . . . ijuom =■ ail tht mori^ in that. Quo 
Krves at the same time to give the degree of difference with trntior, and to antici- 
pate juom . . , eapim/il.) . (Sorof and Wilkins emend Ihe conjunction to gui>J, on 
the ground that the sense is clearly causal ; and, on Ihe same ground, Henrichsen, 
Bake, Adler, and Piderit, leaving cum, emend the verb lo cognorit. But our dta- 
tions show that the MSS. reading is exactly parallel to that of two other passages 
from Cicero, and one passage from Quintilian ; and emendation, l>ased merely on 
grammatical preconceptions, would go loo far if it should reject four well attested 
cases, even if the clew lo their history which is here given were lacking.) 

Nam omnium, quaecumquc doccmus, hoo sunt eiempla potcntioia eliam ipsis 
quae tiaduntur ariibus, quom co qui disdt perductua est, ut iniellegere ea sine 
demonsttante el sequi iam suis viribus possit, quia, quae doctor praecepit, orator 
ostendit. Quinlit., 10, t, 15. 

I have reserved for the last place an interesting example from 
theC. I. L. (I., ion): 

Haec quae me faato praeccasit, corpore casto 
Coniunjis una meo praedita am.ins animo 
Fido fida viro veixsit studio parili, qtun 
Nulla in avarities oeult ab officio. 

The s in avarities is of course certainly, and the v probably, 
a stone-cutter's blunder. 

As for qttm, Mommsen's note is " Quin Heins., ex em. puto ;" 
and again, after the minuscule copy, in which he reads quin, 
"quin quamquam 3 coniectura profectnm tamen recepi com- 
mendatum a Schradero et Hauptio." I venture, however, to 
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think that qum does not need emendation. We may easily take 
the sense to be " lived loyal to a loyal husband and with devo- 
tion like to his, in that she never swerved, in love of gain, from 
duty." The clause with qum would then serve as an ablative of 
respect modifying veixsit studio parili^ and would be only a 
slight extension of what we have seen in the ab eo quom of 
Varro, and the eo quom^ etc., of Cicero and Quintilian. It would 
seem to be easier to assume such an extension in a construction 
which may well be believed to have remained always common 
in popular Latin, than to resort to emendation. And the sense 
of the passage, so taken, would be better than if quin were to be 
read. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE POM-CONSTRUC- 
TIONS UPON THE CONSTRUCTIONS AFTER OTHER 
TEMPORAL PARTICLES. 

When the ^«ow- constructions have reached the extreme of 
their legitimate development, it would be natural that the use 
of the subjunctive should in sporadic cases be extended from 
the narrative yz/uw-clauses to the clauses with postquam, dttm, 
etc.. which, though not, like the original ^Hii»»-clauscs, replacea- 
ble by y«/-clauses, and so not sharing in the pecuUaritles which 
led to the ingress of the subjunctive into the quom-c\^\i?.es, and 
to their great subsequent development, yet in effect resemble 
the narrative ^uofw-clauses, and share with them the qualitative 
tenses- I cite only cases in which all the Cdd. agree : 

Quom aptatissimum numium accepisscm te mi hi quaes I ore in obtigisse, eo iucuii- 
diocem mihi cam aortem sperabam Core, quo diutius in provincla mccum fuisscs; 
magni enim vidcbalur inutesse ad cxm necessiludinetn, quani nobis sors tribuiBscI, 
coiuuetudinem quo<]ue accedcte : pOBtoaqoam mihi nihil neque a le ipso neque 
■b uUo alio dc adventu tuo ■oribaretui', verebar ne id ita cadcrel — quod eliam 
nunc vcrcor — . ne ante, quam lu in proviucjam venisscs, ego de pfovincia dece- 
derem. Cic, Fam., z, 19, 1. 

Mithridates aulcm omne retiquum Icmpiis non ad oblivioncm vcleris belli, sed ad 
comparationem Dovi contulit ; qui poiteaquam maiimas aediflcaaaet ornka- 
■etquB daisis exercitusquc permagnos quibuscumque en gcnlibus polui^el oom- 
paiaasat ct le Bosporanis tinilimis suis bellum inferre simularet usque in 
Hispaniam legatos ac liUeras misit adeos duces, quibuscuni turn bclIum gerebamui, 
at. . • • Cic, Manil., 4, 9. 

PcMteaqoam mihi liiterae a Balbo Cornelio minore mlasa* oaaent ilium 
eiistimare Quintum fralrem liluum roeae profectionis (uisse — iu enim seripsit — , 
qui nonduTD cognossem, quae de me Quinlus scripsiiset ad multos, ctsl mulla 
praeseni in praescnlem accrbe dixerat et fcccrat, lamen nihilo minus hii verbis ad 
Caesarem scripsi, Cic, Atl., 1 1, ii, 1. 

Posteaquam, ut acribit Phalercus, sumpfuosn fieri (uncra el lameiilabjlia 
OOaplBHIit, Solonis lege sublali sunt. Cic, Leg.. 1. 15, 64. 

Oppianicus primo tecusavil ; poMtsaqusm ilia abducturam se filiain, mutaturam 
esse teitamenium minaratnr, mulieri crudclissimae Mrvum lideliuimum non in 
qoMitionEm lulit, sed plane ad supplicium dedidit. Cic., Cluent,, 64, iSi. 



In all these passages, Baiter and Kayser accept the emendi 
tion of postea cum in place of postea quant, upon which 1 
cdd. agree. C, F. W. MiJller, from whom I differ with rcluct-1 
ance, likewise emends in the later volumes of his Cicero, though! 
in the volume containing the Leg. (1878) he retained the 
junctive. with a note of doubt, in the passage cited above. 

Galii, quos praedae populationumque conciverat apes, poatquam pro co 1 
ei alieiio agio raperent agerentquc, Euas terras sedeni belli esse premique utriusqae 
panis exerciluum hibernis vlderent, verterunt leCro in Hannibalem ab Romanis 
odia. Liv>, zz, 1, 1-3. Weissenboin rightly preserves ibe reading ol (iie Cdd. 
The older Cdd. have also quai fvslquam sunt audila el midiqut primsrcs fafrum tt 
prieris anni cBaiHlei incripariat, 4, 13, 10. Similarly the subjunctive after /oj/ywain, 
AuH. Bell. Afr., 91, 4; Vitruv., 2, g, 16; Val. Max.. v. 7, ext. l; Tac, Ann., M. 54. 

Quod ubi coeptura est fieri et equis concilatis luliani impelum fecisaen^ 
Pacidius suus equiies exporrigere cocpit in tongitudiiiem, ut . . . AuM. Belt. Afr, 
78.4. 

Cclao cl Paulino abniientibus mitilem ilinere fessum, &\ 
hosti, non omiseuro quo minus cxpeditus et vix quattuoc mil 
aut incumposiloi in agmine aut dispersos el vallum molif 
et Praculus, ubi cousiliis vinoerentur, ad ius impei 

Unus rem ex composito orditur. Dum inlenlus in ci 
alter elatam securim in caput deiedt, rclictoquc in vi 
eidunl. Liv., 1,40, 7. Similarly 2,47, 5; lo, iS 
and 130J Val. Max., 9, ii, 7 and 3. 3, 2 ; Phaedr., 



rcinis gravem obi cere 
itia. passuum progre&sua 
;a adgrederelur, TitianM 
irinsibanL Tac, Hi»l., 



1 cum se rex lolus avertere^ 
I vulnere lelo ambo se foras 
i 39>49>Si Perioch. Liv., 30 
4, 2; Aucl. Bell, Afr., 25, 1; 
. Hisp., 23, 2; Argument. I, 2 oE Plaut Amph.; Commodian., Carm.— 

Apol., aa, z6i ; Hist. Aug., Helagab., aj ; Gordian., 31 ; Aurel. Victor., Cae 

Hi Pompeius, Keil, 5. 257, 33. 

These passages are both too well attested and too many ii 

number to reject. 

Accepting them, we easily understand Virgil's use of a 
subjunctive (^«;«-clause like a narrative ^K<?w;-clause in Georg., 
4.457-9- 

Ilia quidem, dum te fugeret per flumina praeccps, 

Immanem ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 

Servantem ripas alta non vidil in herba. 

In Livy, 21, 28, 11, it is impossible to determine whether tbel 
subjunctive agerentur alter donee is due to the same cause or to] 
an idea of repetition. 

The ut exirem of Ter., Hec, 378, is without a parallel, and! 
Dziatzko's emendation to ut exkram strongly commends! 
itself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

METHODS OF SYNTACTICAL INVESTIGATION, AND THE 
RESULTS OF THEIR APPLICATION TO THE QUOM- 

CONSTRUCTIONS. 



The older and still largely prevalent conception of syntax 
tacitly assumes a perfectly working, logically exact national 
mind as the creator of all forms of syntactical expression. It 
therefore sets up stiff fences between construction and construc- 
tion, and, being naturally often baffled by facts, it invents, for 
some constructions, a priori principles which cannot be applied 
to others of the same class ; witness, e. g., the principle that in 
Latin the idea of cause must be expressed by the subjunctive, 
which does very well for the qui- and i^z/ow-constructlons, but 
does not do at ail for the constructions with quod, quia, guoniam, 
and quanda. On the other hand, it either is helpless in the pres- 
' ence of such phenomena as quiii with the imperative, or resorts 
' to sound explanations which ought to involve the surrender of 
I the whole position. 

Yet it has long been a commonplace that the unit of expres- 
j sion, the word, may take on a new force, naturally associated 
- with its original force, then still another, naturally associated 
I with the new one, with perhaps an accompanying loss of a part 
or the whole of its original force; and that this double process 
I may continue until no trace of the original meaning is left. 
That the same course of gain and loss and transformation should 
not always have been recognized as possible for the complex 
unit of expression called the syntactical construction, is strange 
enough. Whatever the a priori grammarian might do, the 
lexicographist, at any rate, ought to have thought it antece- 
dently probable that, here and there, a construction with which 
a given idea, not expressed by it, was naturally associated, would 
le in time to be understood and used as expresiing that idea. 



METHODS OF SYNTACTICAL INVESTIGATION. 

From near tlie beginning of the second half of the presents 
century a student of the history of syntax may trace in several ] 
well-known books and monographs the rise of a conception of a 1 
method in harmony with such a view. Yet I know of no sys- i 
tematic treatise which may be said to be fairly dominated by it 
before the years 1870 and 1871, in the former of which Professor 
Greenough's " Analysis of the Latin Subjunctive " appeared, and 
in the latter Professor Delbriick's " Gebrauch des Conjunctivs ' 
und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen." Professor Del- 
briick's book is well known, and, in connection with his subse- ' 
qucnt writings, has had great influence. Professor Greenough's 
pamphlet was on a smaller scale, and being, in addition, pri- 
vately printed, has had less attention called to it than its impor- 
tant place in the history of syntactical investigation demands. 

In later years, Paul's " Principiender Sprachgeschichtc," 1SS3 
(zd ed., 1886), and Ziemer's " Junggrammatische Streifziige 
im Gebicte dcr Syntax," 1882 {2d ed., 1883), together with the ■ 
methods of procedure of Brugmann, Grober, and others, have | 
brought the attitude of the younger school toward syntax ii 
general notice, Yet many of the grammars are still so little 1 
affected that the method of the present investigation will hardly i 
escape censure. 

The results of the application of the older method to the 1 
problem of the history of the ^wfm-constructions have been | 
stated and discussed in Part I. That method, as has been | 
shown, has led to no solution ; though the latest explanation, 
the one which is based upon the theory of " absolute and rela- 
tive time," has been generally adopted in Germany, France, and 
America, in spite of its purely a priori and metaphysical char- 
acter, and in spite of its failure to account for the facts of Latin 
usage. 

Vet in one of these attempts to solve the problem by the 
older method, the first clear recognition of the existence of the 
qualitative aspect of time that is known to me appears ; namely, 
in Grohe's dissertation, " De usu Terentiano particularum tem- 
poralium," 1867 (see the citations on page 8 of Part I. of this 
study). Grbhe would seem to have taken his view from the 
lectures of his professor, Friedrich Haase. But, so far as we t 
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may judge, both Grohe and Haase held it in such a form as 
would approve itself to the prevailing conceptions of their time, 
Grohe regards the subjunctive after quom as qualitative, but he 
regards giiom as always temporal. As well might one explain 
the German da causal as always an expression of place, and the 
clause introduced by it as indicating the quality of the locality 
in which the event of the main clause occurred! While, then 
Grohe was in possession of the seed of a sound doctrine, that 
seed was effectually debarred from growth. 

In Professor Greenough's pamphlet, on the other hand, not 
only are the subjunctive ywowi-clauses referred to the qualitative 
subjunctive, but the whole method of treatment of these con- 
structions is in keeping with (and so in historical advance of) 
the grammatical method of to-day. But by what appears to 
me a great misfortune. Professor Greenough al.so accepted the 
doctrine of Hoffmann as expounded in the edition of i860. 
That edition, it will be recalled, had the advantage of not assign- 
ing grounds for the doctrine it advocated. In accepting the 
doctrine. Professor Greenough assigned his own grounds, as 
stated just above. The result, as seen on p. 24 of the Analysis, 
and in the foot-note on p. 234 of Allen and Greenough's Gram- 
mar, is in my judgment an enforced union of views that have 
nothing in common, together with a very regrettable obscuring 
of Professor Greenough's individual view under the terminology 
of Hoffmann. 

It is a singular coincidence that Professor Haase, holding 
(though not in a form that admitted of a true solution) the doc- 
trine of the qualitative character of the y«(?;«-subju net Ives, as 
was shown by the posthumous publication of his "Vorlesungen 
ijber lateinischc Sprachwissenschaft," 1880 (ii, pp. 217 seq.), 
should likewise have attempted to combine Professor Hoff- 
mann's view with his own. 

In the present investigation, if my conclusions have been cor- 
rect, the doctrine of " absolute and relative time " has been 
disproved, and the doctrine of the qualitative character of the 
subjunctive ywtfw-constructions has been carried to its legitimate 
conclusi9ns, under the control of two conceptions: (i) that ^»f>m 
is merely qui with a restricted function ; (2) that the life and 
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growth of language is a process of movemeftt, in which associa 
tion is likely to play a large part. 



The syntax of the Latin verb presents a number of striking^ 
idiosyncrasies, notably the following: the use of the subjunctive 
in consecutive K/-clauses, the contents of which are facts ; the 
use of the subjunctive in characterizing y«t-clauses, the contents 
of which are facts; the use of the subjunctive in the expression 
of cause or hindrance; the use of the subjunctive in narrative 
y«c/w-clauses. If the present investigation is successful, the num- 
ber of remarkable subjunctive constructions that occur in no lan- 
guage but Latin (with the possible exceptions mentioned in the 
foot-note on page 93) is reduced to one ; for all these four con- 
structions are found to go back to the original process of asso- 
ciation, by which the line between the ideal and the actual was 
first lost sight of and overstepped in relative clauses after nega- 
tive antecedents. And, in turn, this result lends, in two ways, a 
certain slight confirmation to the method that leads to it- For 
it is antecedently improbable that any language will develop a 
considerable number of unrelated constructions that appear in 
no other language of the same family; and it is also antece- 
dently probable that every construction that appears in one 
language, and is lacking in all other languages that betray the 
same fundamental conceptions of the mechanism employed, 
must have arisen, not under conceptions common to them all, 
but under the influence of some special association of ideas. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



SUMMARY. 



remains to state, in compendious form and from the 

r pedagogical point of view, the principal results of the investi- 

^ gation, both as regards the classical usage, and as regards the 

history of the constructions under examination. In doing this, 

I shall return to the form cum, and shall also use the word 

characterising , beside or in place of the more technical word 

qualitative, with the understanding that it shall be taken as in- 

[ eluding the idea of the condition or situation of the antecedent. 

Cum is simply a form of qui that came to be appropriated to 
antecedents indicating time. 

All the ^wi-constructions have parallels in rwwi-constructions ; 
but on account of the peculiar character of the temporal idea, 
as shown in many languages, the c«»/-constructions developed 
certain uses which went beyond those of the y«/-const ructions. 

Certain constructions common to qui and cum may be at once 
disposed of as easy to recognize. They are as follows: 
The parenthetical clause. 
The " aaido." 
The forward-moving clause (giving rise to the Construction of 

" cum inveraum "). 
The geaeraliElng clause aaanming a fact (indloativo). 
The generalizing clause of au Ideal act (subjunctive}, In any 

The generallzlug clause Id the secoad pervon singular indefinite. 
In their simplest form, the three following are also easy to 
recognize: 

The determinative clause. 

The subjunctive characterising clause. 

The Indicative charaotetizing clause. 



The constructions of qui and cum that present difficulties ai 
the various forms and various developments of the last thrt 
constructions. They require, therefore, a more detailed staU 
ment. 



The so-called determinative pronominal words is, tile, /aM 
etc., have in reality both a determinative and a qualitative 
(characterizing) use, and should bear corresponding names, 
e. g. is determinative, is qualitative, etc. For the determinative 
use, the completing relative clause, with qui or eu?n, is in the 
indicative; for the qualitative (characterizing) in the sub-^ 
junctive. 

For a brief expression of the distinction, we may say that the 
determinative clause with qui or cum informs the hearer or 
reader wlio or what the person, thing, or time meant is; and 
that the qualitative (characterizing) clause informs the hearer 
or reader wkat is the cliaracttr or condition of the person, thing, 
or time meant. 

The determinative c«»;-clause, consequently, expresses the 
date of the main act. 

The characterizing c«w(-clause with a pronominal antece- 
dent names (through the pronoun and the cuni), and (through 
the mode) expresses the character of, the time at which the 
main act took place, — that is to say, the character of the 
situation. 

Out of this characterizing cww-clause with pronominal antece- 
dent, two other kinds of n/«-clauses were developed, — the causal 
or adversative, and the narrative. These three names, however, 
really only indicate convenient centres of grouping in a series of 
clauses which differ from one another by hardly perceptible 
gradations ; and it is in practice often difficult to decide whether 
a given clause should be called merely characterizing, or narra- 
tive, or causal, or narrative a«rf causal, etc., etc. 

All these varieties and shai^kof the subjunctive f«w;-clau5e 
have this in common, that, in-^OT-onger orifaintcr manner, they 
express the character of the situation at the time of the main act. 
They differ, in that the particle cum retains its temporal force in 
all^e phases of the narrative clause, while in the extreme of 
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the development of the causal-adversative clauses the temporal 
meaning has wholly disappeared. We may then formulate the 
three uses of the characterizing iraw-clause as follows: 

The cMOT-clause with pronominal antecedent expresses the 
character of the situation in which the main act took place, with 
or without a causal or adversative bearing upon that act, accord- 
ing to the nature of the latter, (Observe that, on account of the 
pronominal antecedent, this clause iiidirect/y involves the idea of 
the date). 

The narrative C7«K*clause expresses the character of the situ- 
ation in which the main act took place, either with or without a 
causa! or adversative bearing upon that act. 

The non-temporal fK;«-clause expresses the character of the 
situation in which the main act took place, takes place, etc., with 
strong causal or adversative bearing upon that act. 

These three kinds of subjunctive clauses may conveniently be 
grouped under one formula in the first of the two statements 
following, and the common determinative use of the indicative 
clause, which stands in opposition to them, may be briefly 
formulated in the second: 

The subjunctive z\xm-c!ause expresses the altnatlOD ' ezUUng at 
the time at wblcb t/ie main act takes place, with or without a 
causal or adversative bearing upon that act. 

The indicative cum-c/ause determines the Umo at which the 
main act takes place (the date), with or without a causal or 
adversative bearing upon that act. 

The subjunctive cww-clause, then, answers the question, How 
were things at the Ume at which the main act took place? 

The indicative CKW-clause answers the question, Wliat waa the 
tlmo at which the main act took place? 

If, on the other hand, we seek for brief phrases which shall 
indicate both the idea which is common to the various con- 



' In the clause of fullest meaning Ihcre is strong emphasis upon the idea □( the 
fkaracirr ai the situation. But al one extreme of the development (the lightest 
narrative clause), the idea of character has neatly passed away, and little remains 
beside the ideas of lime and situation, just as, at the other extreme (Ihc pore causa! 
01 adversative clause), (he idea of time passed airay, and nothing remained but the 
ideas of siiualion and of the beating of that situation. 



I 



structions and the individual office of each, we may name thej 
indicative and subjunctive clauses as follows: 



Indie ative. 



Tbe clause of date. 

The clause of altuatlon Involving date, c 



r of sltn-J 
ation and date. 
Babjimctive. ^ The narrative claoBe of situation, Introductory or 

LThe causal -adversative clause {of situation). 

Certain distinguishing marks of these clauses are important 
to observe : 

The narrative c«wj-clause advances the narration by telling, for 
the first time, a new incident in the story, or by recapitulating 
one that has just been narrated, as a preparation for the next 

The determinative r«M-clause, on the contrary, points to an 
act aside from the context, and presumably already familiar 
(independently known) to the hearer or reader. 

The clause of situation involving date points, like the deter- 
minative clause, to an act aside from tlie context and presumably 
already familiar to the hearer or reader, but employs that act 
not so much for the purpose of showing when it was that the 
main act took place, as for the purpose of showing how things 
were when the main act took place. 

The narrative «<M-clause may be converted into an indicative 
clause with postguam, ubi, ut, or simul atque} and vice versa. 

The determinative <:«;«-clause cannot be convertetl into any 
other form of clause, except the exactly equivalent determinative 
clause with quo tempore, as in the following: Quo tetnpore me 
augurem a toto conlegio expetitum Cn. Pompeius et Q. Hor- 
tensius tioinitiaveriitit . . . , tu nee solvcndo eras nee . . , (Cic, 
Phil., 3, 2, 4). 

' The narrative cUusc should be viewed as belonging la Ihe same let of expres- 
sions as [he adjeclivc, the appositive, the participle, the ablative absolute, and clauses 
with poitquam, Hfii, ut, and simul atqui, and as being interchangeable with these 
constructions, so far as exisling verbal forms will admit. The following example 
illustrates, in part, the stylistic resources of the language in narration ; 

L. Paulus conaul ilerum, quom et betlum ut cum rege Perse geretct obtielaset, 
ut ca ipsa die domum ad vESperum redlit, filiolam suam Tertiam, qaie turn erat 
admodum parva, osculans animum advertit tristicultm. Cic, Div., I, 46, 103, 



PRACTICAL FORMULiE. 2$$ 

The following notes apply to the ^/^m-constructions and the 
^///-constructions alike : 

The fact stated in a determinative clause may stand in a causal 
or adversative relation to the main act. 

The fact stated in a determinative clause may incidentally 
indicate the character of the antecedent ; and, conversely, 

The fact stated in a characterizing clause may incidentally 
determine who or what the antecedent is. 

Charaoterizing olauses. 
The mode of the characterizing ^///-clause or cum-cldiuse after 
a self-defining antecedent is the indicative ; after an antecedent 
not self-defining, the subjunctive. 

Generalisdng olauses. 
The mode of the generalizing gut-clause or cum-clause (no 
matter how strongly characterizing or how strongly causal or 
adversative) is regularly the same as in the corresponding gen- 
eral condition with si guts or si guando. In other words, the 
generalizing idea took precedence of the characterizing idea in 
the Roman mind. 

Generalizing olauaes with application to individual oaaes. 
The generalizing ^^/-clause or cum-cXdMst is occasionally used 
when the point lies in the application of the generality to an 
individual case which is in mind. 

Causal and adversative clauses, tacit and explicit. 
The idea of cause or hindrance ^ may be conveyed^ after a self- 
defining antecedent, through an indicative clause with gui or 
aim (the tacit causal or adversative clause; compare clauses 
with osO ; or may be expressed through a subjunctive clause with 
gui or citm (the explicit causal or adversative clause ; compare 
clauses with o<? 76 and 09 Trep). With guit the tacit causal or 
adversative clause is common; with cum, the construction is 
less common, and, in the present tense (as after nunc cutn), is 
very rare. 



* The word ** hindrance " is taken from Professor Greenough's Grammar. The 
word " adversative," which I have employed throughout as the adjective, exactly 
corresponds. The words " concession " and ** concessive,** so commonly employed, 
are inexact, since they are also used for clauses with quamvis and ut. The meaning 
" cvm if we eoncetU " is not the meaning of the rwin-clause. 



2$S SUMMARY: 

Loosely attached clansea. 

A clause in the characterizing, or in the causal or adversative^ 

form, may be so loosely attached to the antecedent as to bel 

practically independent, and so may be in the indicative. 

Detenulnative claniet (indicative) Id apecial uses : noi 

mlttal clauses, or clauses of reserved meauiog (mostly Intro- I 

ductory) ; clauses of Identity ; olaases of deSuition. 

Special developments of the determinative f\\x\-clauses and^\ 

ZM'mrClauses have brought about the following uses: 

a. To present a person, thing, or occasion in a neutral 

(non-committal) manner, in preparation for the main 
statement about that person, thing, or occasion, with 
obvious causal or adversative relation between the two 
clauses. 

b. To present two acts or states as substantially identical.] 

(equivalent), 
f. To express a definition. 
ludioattve cnm-clanses after verbs of rejoicing, eto. 

An original explicative (non-lemporal) use of the ^»m-clause 
remains in good though rare use in Ciceronian and later Latin 
after verbs of congratulation and rejoicing, after ablatives of 
respect like hoct and after similar ablatives combining the idea ■ 
of respect and the idea of the measure of difference. 
Burvivals of old constructionB. 

The old indicative characterizing clause after indefinite ante- J 
cedents is occasionally met with in Varro, Caesar, and Cicero | 
(especially in the earlier works). 

The old indicative causal relative clause with the express ter- > 
minology quippe qui and the like is occasionally met with in-* 
Lucretius (^qriippe ubi), Sallust and Ltvy (^quippe qui), Tacitus 
iut apud qiios), and possibly Cicero {quippe qui and utpote qui). 

The old indicative causal caw-clause is met with in Lucilius, 
the C. I. L., Lucretius, and Varro. 

The old indicative narrative ir«w-clause is met with in Scipio J 
Minor, Varro, Caesar, Cicero, the author of the Bellum His- 
panum, Nepos, Virgil, Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, GelHus, and I 
probably many others. 



jjunctive constructions v 
special object of our investigation would seem to have been, in 
outline, as follows: 

The original consecutive ^uJ-clause was simply a grammati- 
cally independent subjunctive of ideal assertion, like the relative 
clause in the sentence " he is a man who would not listen to 
such proposals " (which might equally well stand in the inde- 
pendent form " he would not listen to such proposals "), Such 
a clause is the natural expression of a tendency, an adaptability 
(the original characterizing clause). 

Through a confusion which appears to have taken place first 
in consecutive clauses after negative antecedents, the line be- 
tween the assertion of an ideal certainty (as in " there is no one 
who could ") and an assertion that implies a fact (as in " there 
is no one who can ") was obscured, and the subjunctive became 
the universal mode in consecutive clauses.' (What has been 
said of qui is true equally of its special forms ut, ubi, etc.) 

In 9«(-clauses after negative antecedents, this change had 
taken place before the time of Plautus. But in ya/-clauses 
after indefinite antecedents it was not completed until the time 
of Cicero. Nor was the new construction even then so firmly 
established as to prevent a retrogression in late Latin. 

The causal use of the subjunctive ^«i-clause is probably a 
development from a consecutive use in which the subjunctive 
clause expresses the working of the character attributed to the 
antecedent, and at the same time has the appearance of being 
the justification of the attribution of that character (as in " Are 
they dumb, that they speak not? "). The adversative use arises 
indirectly from the causal. 

The introductory phrases for the consecutive clause in the 
times of Plautus and Terence were talis qui. talis ut. and is ut. 
After the time of Terence the phrases is qui and iHe qui came 
also to be used in the consecutive sense ; so that there were now 
two possible modes to be used after these phrases with distinct 



> Beiides this characlerizing clause, derived from the indepcndenl subjunctive of 
■n ideal assertion, (here is another characieHiing clause, oE jusiive origin, expres- 
sing a quality desired i and there is probably a third, — the cliaracleriiing clause 
expressing capacity, derived from an original independent pure potential. 
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SUHHARY : 



meanings, — the indicative with the determinative meaning, . 
the subjunctive with the consecutive (characterizing) meaning. 

In keeping with the experience of temporal conjunctions in 
many languages, the Latin temporal relative had, by the time of 
Plautus, developed a great variety of uses. These uses fall in 
the main into two great classes: on the one hand, those in 
which the clause tells what was the time at which the main act 
took place (determinative clauses, or clauses of the date) ; on 
the other, those in which the clause tells what was the character 
of the time at which the main act took place, by expressing the 
situation existing at that time (characterizing clauses, or clauses ^ 
of the situation). 

These latter clauses may be subdivided into three classes, , 
though in strictness there is nowhere a clear line of separation 
among them, — clauses which differ from determinative clauses 
only in that there is also a strong characterizing feeling, on 
which more emphasis is laid than on the determinative (clauses J 
of situation involving date); clauses in which the construction I 
of the situation serves to express a new incident in the story, as 1 
a preparation for, or supplement to. the statement of a new 
main act (narrative clause of situation, introductory or sequent) ; 
and clauses in which the temporal meaning of mtn has entirely 
disappeared, leaving to them only the idea of the character of J 
the situation, together with the idea of the causal or adversative J 
bearing which is necessarily involved (causal-adversative clause I 
of situation). 

For all these constructions' the mode in Plautus was the in*] 
dicative. Old Latin and English are therefore closely parallel; 
for English has, in the indicative, a wA^«-clause of date, a whcn- 
clause of situation involving date, a narrative w^ivt- clause, and 
an adversative wAwj-cIause, all in familiar use. (The causal j 
tc4;n-clause is very rare, and only colloquial.) 

When, however, the phrases is qui and Hie qui came, in the-1 
interval between Terence and Cicero, to be used with 3 consecu- 
tive (characterizing) meaning, taking the subjunctive as their i 
mode, there came about a clear feeling of the essential oppost*^ 
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tion between the determinative idea (expressed by tlie indica- 
tive) and the characterizing idea (expressed by the subjunctive). 
This sense of the opposition of the two ideas would of course 1 
be as strong in the case where the antecedent was a word of 
time {id Uiiifnts quo, eo tewpore quo, and the hke) as in the case 
where the antecedent was a thing or a person. Nor would the 
use of the special temporal relative qtiom in place of quo, etc., 
in any way blunt this sense, nor the substitution of the special 
temporal demonstrative htm in place of eo tempore. The result 
would be that the distinction between the determinative and the 
characterizing idea in relative clauses would uUimateiy make a 
clear cleft of modal difference between the determinative quom- 
clauses on the one hand, and the entire mass of characterizing 
clauses, with all their varieties of function, on the other.' 

Clauses with postquam, ubi, ut, simul atque, quoniam, qttando, 
quod, quia, and quamqitam, on the contrary, no matter how great 
their resemblance in meaning to the narrative, the causal, or 
the adversative r«ff/-clauses, remained unaffected by the incom- 
ing of the characterizing use of the is qui phraseology ; for these 
particles either were not used at all as relatives for an antece- 
dent eo tempore, etc, or (as in the case of qufittdo) were only 
very rarely so used. 



Our investigation is concluded. If it is, in its main fcaturesi 
sound, the hope expressed in the early pages of Part I. has been 
justified; for the most remarkable and most difficult construc- 
tions of the Latin relatives (?«(, cum, ut, etc.), — namely, the 
consecutive, the characterizing, the classifying, the causal, the 
adversative, and the narrative, — have been shown to be, not 
isolated and separate constructions, each constituting a point in 
which the Latin language is without a parallel, but develop- 
ments from one original construction, the independent subjunc- 
tive assertion of an ideal certainty. 

> In Ihe case of Ihc cans at- adversative rum-clause, this natural cnnversion of the 
mode must have been accelerated by the influence of the already existing subjunc- 
tive ;u/''Clause of the same meaning. Or it may even be that Ihe earliest use of the 
subjunctive in the causal-adversalive <vm-clause was wholly due to this influence, 
in advance of Ihe normal development within the lines of the mm-constnictiona 
themselves. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

To the examples given on page 122 of the rare use of the indicative 
in an adjective clause which is virtually predicative, the following should 
be added, which is also an exception to the ordinary principle illustrated 
on page 96 : — 

Continuoque producta est puella satis bella et quae non plus quam septeni 
annos habere videbatar. Petron., Sat., 2$* 

To the statement made several times in this study that is qui and iik 
qui in the qualitative meaning and with the consecutive subjunctive do 
not occur in Plautus and Terence, I am sorry to have to ask the reader 
to add the words, "or are at any rate very rare." In order to speak de- 
finitively (though the difference is immaterial to my view), I devoted one 
reading to this special point, but not under conditions which would abso- 
lutely preclude all possibility of overlooking an exception ; and the sec- 
ond reading, which I had hoped to give under better circumstances, has 
proved impossible, unless at the cost of a still longer delay. 

In Ter., Phorm., 821, a natural beginning for the qualitative use of 
is qui may be seen in the full form eius modi, followed by the relative 
and a subjunctive that could stand independently. 



INDEX TO PARTS I. AND II. 



[The two Parts sure paged continuously, Part I. ending with page 74.] 



Absolute and relative time as the 
ground of the mode in narrative cum' 
clauses. Ste under Greenough, lioff- 
mann, Liibbert. 

Adversative indicative qtti- and cum- 
clause. See under Causal-adversative 
clause. 

Adversative subjunctive ^/-clause, gen- 
esis of from causal ^/-clause, 10 1. 

Aoristic narrative clauses with ubi, ut, 
postquam^ simul atque^ and cum pri- 
mum, 165. 

A priori grammatical methods, 247. 

"Asides" expressed by qui- and cum- 
clauses, 87, 138. 

Association, illustrations of workings of 
in S3mtax, 105. 



Characterizing qui- and rvm-clauses : in- 
dicative, 86, 94, 138 ; subjunctive, 91 ; 
test of the latter, 95. 

Characterizing ^»i-clauses, possible ex- 
istence of three kinds of, 106. 

Classifying subjunctive, genesis and use 
of, 92, 120, 170. 

Consecutive clauses with qui and cum, 
examples of, 89, 140. 

Consecutive construction, genesis of, 88 ; 
state of in Plautus, 92. 

Contrast, the idea of, forms the lowest 
stage of the adversative idea, 151, i8a 

Cum primumy why not regularly with the 
subjunctive, 166; a£fected in mode by 
the ordinary o^m-clauses, 166. 

Cumulative (partitive) clauses with cum 
. . . fum, 163, 180. 



Causal or adversative, idea, the piies- 
ence of, cannot be the original ground 
of the use of the subjunctive in causal 
or adversative clauses, 3, 77, 79, 81. 

Causal or adversative idea in connection 
with the determinative idea, 181. 

Causal-adversative indicative qui- and 
^WOT-clause (tacit causal-adversative 
clause), 97, 118, 138; distinguished 
from subjunctive (explicit clause), 104. 

Causal subjunctive ^Mrlause, genesis of, 

98. 

Causal-adversative subjunctive cum- 
clause, genesis of, 156, 175, 178. 

Cause of the change of mode in the cttm- 
constructions from the indicative of 
Early Latin to the subjunctive of 
Classical Latin, 157, 172. 



Date, rviyf -clause of, 193. 196. 
Definition, expression of through the qui- 

and rwm-clauses, 136, 241. 
Determinative idea in connection with 

the causal or adversative idea, 125, 

150. *75- 

Determinative versus qualitative (char- 
acterizing) qui- and a/ivf-clauses, 125, 
171. 

Development, conception of in linguistic 
phenomena, 247, 250. 

Dum, narrative clauses with, occasion- 
ally affected in mode by the cum-c\aiuses, 
246. 

Early examples of subjunctive cum- 
clauses, discussion of, 208. 



